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GUILD & LORD, he 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, MASS. 














Bleaching, [}yeing, [)rying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 
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CALENDERS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 


Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING » FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 


For Textile F'abrics 





DRYING MACHINE—-VERTICAL FRAME. 


WITHOUT INTERMEDIATE CYLINDER. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 60., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY. 
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Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 
Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 





LOOMS 





A Few Details ——_ 


Of one of our recent constructions in 


NORTHROP LOOMS. 





WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE DRAPER COMPANY, Hopedale Mass. 
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FISHER GARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON,}is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 





WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILES, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocket, R. I., March 4, 1896. 


Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inguiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FBEDs 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market ~p~ and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill! to see them running and judge for 
themselves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’O.OCT. 10,1893. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 
e * 
THE FISHER CARD FEED &,:i27'¢.2 constocton 1» 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 





STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C, T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, MA8s., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisHeR CARD FEEDS"‘are 

working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press 6o.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MAGHINERY 








Cards, Combers, Lappers, Railway 
Heads. Drawing Frames, Spin- 
ning Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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JICHARDS & Co.) 
/ BRADFORD, ENGLA : ~~ BOSTON, MASS.U.S.A 
ete Be "—ImPoRTERS Or~ 


EGYPTIAN COTTON. 
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FREIGHT ELEVATORS, PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. 3 














“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


— FOR— 
WOOL, COTTON. HAIR YARN, STOCKINGS, UNDERWEAR, &c. 


CARBONIZERS, 


Yara Scouring Machines. 


“HURRICANE” FANS 


fer Venti'ating and Drying. 


Best in Construction. Lewestin Price. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues sent 
Automatic Stock Dryer for Cotton end Wool. upon application. 


PHILA. DRYING MACHINERY CO, °° °P****°" Winuapenems, ra 
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COTTON MACHINERY 

















REVOLVING FLAT CARDS With New Dotter Slow Motion, Etc 
DRAWING FRAMES 
With Electric Stop Motion. 


SELF ACTING MULES 


For Counts from 60's to 350’s with Threlfall’s Patent 
Head Stock for Fine Counts. 


SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE & ROVING FRAMES. 





Tweedales & Smalley, Castleton, England. 
Richard Threlfall, Bolton, England. 


H. G. McKerrow & Co. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada. 


Worthington Bldg., 31 State St, BOSTON, MASS. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








Y. Bos aia DS : ; 
oN MeEDFoRD” mB Laminar Fibre Co., 
MASS al 
; @ COLIN C. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ROVING CANS, 


3 1] BOYES, TRUCKS, 
ROVING a. | 3] insulating Material, 


and ). Sheets, Tubes and 
CANS. ale Manufactured Articles. 
BOXES. THOM Orrice ano Factoay, Tannery Sr, 
: WORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


L, D.Tel. Arlington44. » 








Hahn's Y2'stvea Watchman’s Time Detector. 


MEDFORD, MASS. This clock to adapted te 


6, 12 or 18 stations « 
FINISHING MACHINERY Drying, Dyving, Pulling, 


= _ e are all different 
Lapping, ng, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steamin, 
pane a ‘Bingen Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnished 4 
re + Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, y 
etals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- a ie ce. 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. *" 197 Duane Street, is 
GEO. C. HOWARD, 1788 Barker St.. Phila., Pa New York. 


VULCAN FIBRE ROVING CAN. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patented 
(linched Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTOM—IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or serews, will not crack, warp orsbrink and cannot come out 
FINISH—Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one half pound per inch diameter, 
SIZE—All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURABIL. 
ITY—Superior to any otber can. 

















ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HILL’S IXXX TIN AND 
GALVANIZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


JAMES oem: — taco 


ROVIDENCE, - ° ° 


Biehl ihn nklnndlnidllntlltntlllintilllaierllatrllltrslla tulle tcl, tall sulla tail sll ull sll sll sla tulllaiadll sacl tlle slllatuclll tala trill dlls tulle sill sll 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Heavy Pattern Leoms especially adapted to run at high speed. 








We are now building our New High Speed Leom with the 
Northrop continuous filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 
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GLASGOW. 


MORLEY Y RING 





: ee z 


wuninss Solicited. 


fe} \ en Haven” 


RING SPINNING 
and TWISTER TRAVELERS 


TRAVELERS. ; . 
De Haven Miz. Co,, (MORLEY BUTTON M'FG CO., 


PP  - 
pea — — 


ca 


1 . . 
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50-52-54 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 68 Essex Street, 
C) BROOKLYN, N. Y. ®) BOSTON, MASS, __..— 


iWaITINS aN NoC r LEMS 


SPHWHER ~ DOUBLE RIBBED 


>» RINGS US. STAND- 
<—— oa \ lini) aba: 
ae D “Naa CLEARERS.METALIC 
— >> BURNISH LIKE 
>, THAT PRO- 
DUCED | 
Tala: 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0, 


—MAKERS OF STANDARD 


SPINNING AND .. 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - RI. 


A. CTRTIS TANGLEY, Treasurer. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 











(Patent Applied For.) 

Quick Work ; Simplicity; Rigidness; Perfect Balance; Smooth 
Traverse; Durability ; Interchangeability; Reasonable Price; and 
Prompt Delivery. Write for Catalogue. 

Tae Sav Vilcrer GUeen nan ncueee oe” 2 
Emery Filleting when desired. 


B. S. ROY & SON. Worcester, Mass. 
WAITS PAT. CROSS GRAIN QUILL 


Far superior in woe way to shield or cup; makes a lighter 
bobbin and costs less. Will not break with decent usage. Lead. 
ing mills have found them the best and most economical. Sole manufacturers, 


HENRY PARKER CO., ‘ . ° Springfield, Vt. 


JOHN A, MCGUIRE, MANAGER. 
All kinds of Bobbins and Spools. Prices right. Prompt delivery. 


A. C. THURSTON & SON, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF— : 
Fluted Rolls. Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
’ Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 


Restepped and Retoppre. 
Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDING - = BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada for PLATT BrotHers & Company, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


For All Classes of Work. 











MATHER & PLATT’S Dycing and peene Machinery. 


JOSEPH SYKRES BROS.’ Card Clothing for Cotton. 
CRITCHMLEYW’S Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 
LOOMS of all descriptions, etc 


"(2 HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


SAVOGRAN wi iitii wins ti 
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| Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
von don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


iment sort jp Mill Supplies. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, ==Z2=C=- 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups 


mR we ght can be take tL on to the middle 
—— wi the stopping yo oar fren +) A long sta “Vy otton 











The a re is always in place. 
Neo bent stirrup resting on rolls. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
R Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 


t ; . is ee RN 
">in is re and Prices. 
* » Se ‘4 Le > 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 








ESTABLISHED 1865. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


WINDERS for Linen, Cotton, Wool, Worsted, on Bobbins, Cops or Butts. 
SPOOLERS ©! a)! kinds, Warpers, Beamers, Etec. 
2824 N. 4th Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Southern Agents. SEXTON & ROBBINS CO., Charlotte, N.C. 


WEBENDORFER & WALLING 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Silk Dyeing Machinery, 





Hydo Extractors, 
Washing Machines, 
Stretching Machines, 
Singeing Machines, 
Beating Machines, 
Wringers, Etc., 


. Also.. 

Finishing Machinery, | 
Calenders, Button Breakers, Etc. 
PATERSON, N. Jd. 


Telepteone Connection. Correspondence Solicited. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








Warren Brothers Company 


MANUFACTURERS CONTRACTORS 


Coal Tar and Asphalt a Asphalt 
Roofing and tal, Asphalt and Tar Concrete 


Paving Materials, Coal Tar and Artificial Stone 
Varnishes, Etc ROOFING. PAVING 
Concrete Engine undations, Floors, Waterproofing, Et 
ee i Le 2 
Telephone 4064 Boste _—— ” > bie : 
Factory, Cambridgeport | ye FEDERAL > I °9 Br Ss I if YN. 


eee 





ELIT AT ASTHW5ORT HEH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





sjenJ. Booru. "AUL LANG. 
} BENJ.BOOTH&CO., 


CARD - CLOTHING 


Of Every Description. 
Office and Factory, 1717-29 Bodine St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. H. HAMMER & Co., 


Pays the Highest Prices for 


CARD CLOTHING AND OLD BELTING. 


Good Second-hand Belting and Card Clothing Always on Hand. 
Write: 423-425 BELGRADE ST.. PHILA., PA. 








BUCK WE SOLICIT YOUR ORDERS. 


QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


CARD CLOTHING 
HAND CARDS. BUCK CARD CLOTHING CO., Palmer, Mass. 











BB. is. THEBEBVTsS & CO.,, 


Looke’s MiLLs, Me. —_ ; 
"= SPOOLS <2... 4 
<= 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
customers. We can give any fin ms desired. stimates 
furnished on samples submitt ~ 


IMPROVED ROVE TRAVERSE. 


SUITABLE FOR DRAWING, SPINNING AND TWISTING FRAMES, 


Keeps point of the cam constantly changing its position thus making the rolls last one 
third .4¢) longer. Also makes more even yarn and saves about 10% of the pieceing. For 
trial gear address, 


J. H. RAWLINS, |0/0 Kerlin Street, Chester. Pa. 
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The Standard oft all Transmission Ropes. 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 
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AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 


H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 


€B000000000000000000000000000LM000L00000% 
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Employing ‘‘Link-Belt’’ Patent Machine-Moulded Sheaves, 


DESIGNED AND ERECTED. 


SHAFTINC, PULLEYS, CEARINC, FRICTION 
CLUTCHES, SHAFT BEARINGS, ETC. 


MODERN METHODS Catalog. No. 25 listing and describing above articles, also 
LINK-BELT ELEVATORS and CONVEYORS for handling any 
class of Raw and Manufactured Product, Link-Belting, Special Carrier 
Chains, Sprocket Wheels and general mill supplies, mailed upon request. 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 


ENCINEERS. FOUNDERS. MACHINISTS. 


CHICACO. U. S&S. A. 


SOUTHERN CONNECTION : WOODWARD, WIGHT & Co., 410 Canal St., New Orleans, La., W. G. 
Wilmot, Manager. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING Co., Philadelphia and New York. 
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Paint ant ‘Whitewash Your Mill Without A Brush 


By the Spray System which has proved to be 


=. quicker, better and cheaper than brush work. All 
the buildings at World’s Fair were painted by our 
system. No scaffolding needed. In any good sized 








plant it saves its cost in a short time. Does the work 
of a dozen men. Applies oil and water paints, kal- 
somine and white wash. 


Prices, No. 1. $40; No. 2, $50; f.0.b. W. Y. 


TRUMP MACHINE & MFG. CO, - 209-I1 Hester St.. New York. 


sO FLYERS, STEEL CAPS. 
SP ‘<_ BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
‘“) 


TUBES, Etc. 


, WARD & VANDECRIFT. 


Elmer, Salem Co., N. J. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT ct HALO,Z, 


6 41-2 Hermon &t.. Worcester. Maas. Send for Circular 


STEEL AND BRASS J. WALDER, Paterson, NJ. 


MARS. | sence 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QuUILLS. 











PARIS. BERLIN. LONDON, 


EUROPEAN PATTERN SUPPLY CO. 


32 Creene St., New York. 


Largest assortment, being continually added to, of latest European Novelties, 
in Gesigns for Men’s Woolens and Cloakings. 


Subsoription $80.00 Per Annum. Single Patterns According to their Value. 
CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS B IF You USE CUTS 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
CLAMPS. 
4” C. WHITCOMB & CO 


Guess 


A29ARCH STR 





Gardner & Reid’s Card Teoth Raiser, 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a varie = BOS 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Sen Sy oe 


for circular. SS 


WwW. H. BROWN, 


No, 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 
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Telephones | TELEPHONES 





FOR 


HOUSE or FACTORY. MAGNETO 


BELLS, 
ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES. 


Send for Catalogue 


Mianus Elec. Co. 


MEANUS, CONN. 





Harvard University. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. Civil en- 
gineering, Electrical KEugineering, Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Mining and Metailurgy, 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture, 
Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and 
Physiology, For Teachers of Science, and 
General Science. 

For Deecriptive Pampblet apply to 


J. L. LOVE, 


Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 
F. 0. PLUMMER, N. S. SHALER, 
620 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. Dean. 


OUR LONG CONTACT... 


With New England Mills enables us to furnish 


BRUSH KNOWLEDGE OF VALUE 


to Southern Manufacturers, 





S. A. Felton & Son Co., Manchester, N H 


ouR SPECIALTY j 
Elevator Rope ee) 


Also Manufacturers of 





Cotton Transmitting Rope, Mule and Spindle Banding, 
Linen Harness Twine and Loom Cord. 
Correspondence solicited .... 


HOLMESBURG BANDING MFG. CO., © Rowland Avo, and Rhaun St, 


HOLMESBURG, PA. 
Philadelphia office, 246 Chestnut St. Telephone No., facony 39a. 














MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER. ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


» Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Poreupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
f} in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needied. 
THOMAS TOWNSEND, (57 Orange St., Providence, R. I. 
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BIRCH BROS., | NEW BEDFORD 
Mill Sewing Machines.| TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


Instruction in Cotton Manu- 
facturing a specialty. 


Machinery from all the lead- 
ing machine shops. 


Universally recognized as the 


BEST EQUIPPED 
and most complete 
COTTON TEXTILE 
SCHOOL 


in the World. 





FALL TERM OPENS IN OCTOBER, 1900. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on 
Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick application to 
ne stitch or coarse stitch. . . 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. C. P. BROOKS, Managing Director, 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. | NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


WASTE A. N. PARRY & CO, 


and Amesbury, Mass. 


DAMACED Buyers of waste products for cash from Print 


Works. Damaged Cotton Cloth, ete. Send sam- 


PRODUCTS. ples and prices of anything you have to sell. 


Portraits of Manufacturers. 


We have recently reprinted for framing the portraits of 








36 prominent manufacturers, which have appeared from 
month to month in the Textile World during the last few 


years. There are 12 portraits on a sheet. We have a 


few extra sets, which we will send to subscribers who 
who may wish for them, upon receipt of 20 cents for 


postage, etc. 


TEXTILE WORLD, - 620 ATLANTIC AVE.. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Textile Instruction 








? By Mail, 


SEND POSTAL 
FOR 


Free Catalogue, 
Dept. C. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES, 
NEW BEDFORD, - MASS. 


Cc, P. BROOKS, Director. 
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Prepares Mill Men 
fot Higher Positions. 














BROAD AND PINE STS., 





PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


Day classes open October 2d, 1899; 
Evening Classes open Oct. 9th, 1899. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for iliustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, 


England. 


Information given on all subjects re- 
ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 ots. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS: 
i! Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 


LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


New and Complete Textile Dyeing 
Laboratory now Open. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal 
LOWELL MAS 
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le AUDEN AGHIN GOMPANY 


WARREN. R. I. 


(Near Providence.) 





BUILDERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED 
MACHINERY FOR 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, 
Print Works aw Finishing Works. 


SOLE MAKERS OF.... 


RUSDEN'S PATENT LATEST IMPROVED 


Continuous Steaming Machines. 
Aniline Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers. 
New High Speed Automatic Tenters. 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 








BLEACHING MACHINERY. |  DYRING MACHINERY. 


Washers and Squeezers, Patented, ? Jiggs, Dve Boxes. 
Kiers, all Kinds and Sizes. Padders, Indigo Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. 


.FINISHING MACHINERY.. 


Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, Dampers, Calenders, 
Canroys, Belt Stretchers, 
Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 


BRUSHING MACHINES, for Back Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, Iron and 
Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 


Shafting and Pulleys, Ete. 




















TEXTILE WORLD 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD. 


GUILD & LORD, PUBLICATION OFFICE 
a, oe 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Entered at the Boston Post Office as Secor 
Class Matte 


Tne Bourse, PHILADELPHIA 
140 NASSAU StT., NEW YORK, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
IN Errect AFTER JANUARY 1, 100 
$3.00 per year including The Annual Directory, 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
$4.00 per vear, including the Annual Directory 
other Sorelarn < untries of the Postal Unis 


DyYERS’ SUPPLEMENT, $1.00 extr 


THE TEXTILE WORLD'S ANNUAL DIRECTORY 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Contains a Complete Directory of all the Textile Fstablishments with full information about each mill; 
also Manufacturers’ Selling Agents and Buyers of Textile Fabrics from First Hands; Dealers in Raw 
Material and Stock, Rags, etc., Builders of Textile Machinery and Dealers in Mill Supplies, Chemicals, ctc, 

It contains 19 Textile Maps, showing the location of « ities and towns where there are Textile Estab- 
lishments, gives distances, railroad connections, etc. 


A Book of 400 pages in Flexible Linen Covers. Price, $2.00 
To TEXTILE WorRLD Paid-in-Advance Subscribers (at $3.00) the Directory is giv 
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Kuttrolf, Pickhardt & Co. 


le Importer nufactured b 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 
Ludwigshafen o/Rh., Germany, 


New York, - - 328 Duane St. 
Boston, = ~~» = aoa 
Providence gi ows 80 So. Water St. 
Philadelphia , - 207 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, - - 207 Michigan St. 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Colors 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 


George W. Gregory. 
Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 
Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in- 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Office Established 1854. 
, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Cable address Aniline. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal by machinery, including boots 
Gs) 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical invent 
No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


ns and steam engineering 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1893. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exohange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma. 


chines, and Electricity. 





List of Textile Patents. 


Kssued May 1, 8, 15, 22 and 29, 1900. 


Bobbin. 649,638 and 649,639. Eli E. Hen- 
drick, Carbondale, Pa. 

Braiding Machine. 649,618. Conrad 
Schutz, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor of 
three-fourths to T. K. Ober, E. M. 
Cvoper, and H. D. Beaston, same 
piace, 

Carding Machine Alarm Attachment. 
649,366. J. W. Scott and 8S. A. Leach, 
Warren, Me. 

Engine Feeding 

. E. V. Bates, Dracut, 

ssignor of one-half to G. A. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Carding Engine 


Mechanism. 
Mass., 
Judson, 


Feeding Mechanism. 
650,221. E. V. Bates, Dracut, Mass. 
Cards, Machine for Repeating Pattern. 
650,340. Vernon Royle and Wm. Coch- 

ran, Paterson, N. J. 
Machine, 
Koenig, 


648,694. 
selgium. 


Continuous 
Wegnez, 
Gray. 


Carding 
Conrard 
Cloth and Dyeing Same, 
Wilhelm Elbers Hagen, Ger., as- 
signor to the Badische Anilin and 
Soda Fabrick, Lardwigshafen, Ger. 
Dabbing Apparatus, 
Jonas Denby, Oxen- 


*650, 752. 


Combing Machine 
Wool. 650,601. 
hope, Eng. 

Drying and 
Sylvius 
Ger. 

Dyer’s Shell. 648,420 
bassaic, N. J. 

Fibre Cleaning Machine. 
Sargent, Graniteville, 

Knitted or Netted Fabric. 
648,582. Gottlieb senger, 
Ger. 

Knitting Machine. 649,162. Wm. R. Dill- 
more, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
of Pennsylvania. 

Knitting Machine. 649,021. cS 2 a 
Wardwell, Laconia, N. H., assignor to 
G. H. Tiiton, same place, T. 8S. Fuller 


Stretching Frame. 648,745. 
Hoff, Freiberg-in-Brisgau, 
Adolph Martin, 
649,215. F. G. 
Mass. 

648,581 and 
Stuttgart, 





CAVEATS, TRADE- 
S MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
AND DESIGNS. 

20 years experience. Endorsements 
trom Actual Ciients furnished on rcquest. 
Consult references in Washinton-Brad 
stieet’s Agency, the Columbia National 
Bank and the Lincoln National Bank. 


E. G. SIGGERS, National Union Building, 
918 F. Street, N. W, Washington, D. C. 





ATTENTION FOREMEN, 


A party who has conducted a dyeing and 
cleaning establishment in a growing and 
prosperous city in New York State for 
eighteen years, now wishes to retire on ac- 
cvunt of old age. A fortune bas been made 
here, and today enjoys the best and largest 
trade in the city. W41il sell cheap, orrent to 
right party. A splendid opportunity. Ad- 
dress “FORTUNE,” care of Textile World. 





Gilford, and 
Ashland, N. 
Knitting Machine. 649,378. N. W. West- 
ecott, Providence, R. IL., assignor of 
one-half to J. M. Goff, same place. 

Knitting Machine, Circular Rib. 649,243. 
Thos. Henry, Muncie, Ind. 

Knitting Machine. 650,376. Hermann 
Downer, Chemnitz, Ger. 

I,00m. 645, 898. W. C. Cobb and A. B. 
Adkins, Pelzer, S. C., assignors to the 
Draper Co., Portland, Me., and Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

zoom. 648,644. W. S. Thomas, Boston, 
Mass., assignor of one-half to Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

648,739. O. A. Haenichen, 

Ernest Riedel 


Ashland Knitting Co., 
1. 


Loom Dobby. 
Jerome Fulhaber and 
Paterson, N. J. 

oom Shuttle. 648,547. 
Gustave Brun, 8t. 

oom Take-up Mechanism. 648,903. A. D. 
Emery, Taunton, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Portland, Me., and Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

Continued on page 1110.) 


Camille Brun and 
Ettienne, France. 
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A WORD 
ABOUT OUR 
WOOL PICKER. 


Woot PIcKER, No.1. 


The Picker is too often given small consideration. Any old thing that 
will tear the stock up, seems to answer for many mills. It’s a great mistake, 
Bad work here means trouble all along the line. Our Picker is built to do 
good work and it dees is. 

This machine is provided with steel toothed cock spur teed roller, 
driven by compound gearing. 

The teeth in the cylinder are made of best steel and are securely fas- 
tened in their places. 

The grate under the cylinder is made of round bars geared together so 
that they revolve, preventing the grate from eee me a 

The gears are covered and the machine provided with adjusting screws 
to take up the wear. 

There is a door at the side for the convenient removal of the dirt and to 
provide draught. 

The Picker discharges from the back underneath. 

The 40-inch Picker is driven by two belts trom a countershaft which ac. 
companies the machine. 

We also make a light pattern 18-inch Picker for small mills. 

Send for our illustrated catalogue telling a!l about our complete lino or 
woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Philadelphia Office. 428-430 Bourse. 








THE 
AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


65 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


ROPE *, TWINES 


SPECIALTIES: i. 


‘‘AMERICAN’’ TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
SISAL, MANILA AND JUTE BALE ROPE. 
FINISHED INDIA HEMP TWINES. 











Send for... 


“A LITTLE BLUE-BOOK ON ROPE TRANSMISSION.” 
SECOND EDITION—AUCGMENTED. 
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L. W. FAULKNER. 


The subject of this sketch was born 
on the 12th of April, 1815, in Billerica, 
where he is living today. He is a di- 
rect descendant of Edmund Faulkner, 
who came from England to America, 
with Deacon Trowbridge. They were 
the first settlers of the town of An 
dover, founding there the Andover 
church. 

Mr. Faulkner’s grandfather was 
Col. Francis Faulkner, who rendered 
valuable service to his country during 
the Revolution, as a member of the 
1874, and 
Public 

The 


commission 


Provincial Congress, in 


member of the Committee of 


Safety during the Revolution. 
{ olonel 


which he held under George III, re 


resigned the 
nounced allegiance to England, and 
was elected major in the Continental 
army. He served faithfully during the 
war and was promoted to Lieutenant 
Colonel. He commanded 
the North Bridge, 
19th of April, 1775; at 
Heights; and at the surrender of Bur 


troops at 
Concord, on the 


Dorcheste! 


goyne at Saratoga. He was in com 
mand of the regiment which guarded 
Burgoyne and the British prisoners, 
after the surrender. 

Mr. Faulkner's father, 


came to Billerica in 1810, and estab 


Francis, 


lished a mill on the present site of the 
Faulkner Mills. At this time, woolen 
manufacturing was in a_ primitive 
state, as compared with modern mills. 
Only a portion of the work was done 
in the mill itself. There 
looms or spinning machinery in the 
mill. 


rolls. 


were no 


The wool was carded there into 
These rolls, as they came from 
the card, 
half feet long and 
diameter. 


were about two and one- 
one-half inch in 
They were taken from the 


mill to the farm houses, where the 
daughters spun 


This home- 


farmers’ wives and 
and wove them by hand. 
spun cloth was then returned to the 
mill to be fulled and finished. 

Not only 


esses of this 


were the mechanical proc 
primitive description, 
but the business methods were of a 
like nature. In the place of the com- 


plex method of selling and distribu- 


tion of manufactured goods of today 


they then disposed of their finished 
product mainly by a system of barter. 
wool 


Little jags of grown by the 


farmer were brought to the mill, toe 
be either manufactured into cloth for 
him, or exchanged for finished goods. 
work 


Mr. Faulkner's first was on 


the picker in this mill. After a long 
and faithful service as a worker in 
the mill, he formed a 


with his father and brother, in 1840, 


partnership 
under the name of Francis Faulkner 


& Sons. This firm manufactured 
flannels from 1840 to 1850, when the 
subject of this sketch engaged in the 
Fisherville, N. H., 
Harris & 


remained for ten years. In 


same business, at 


in the firm of Faulkner, 
where he 
1860 he began the manufacture of 
flannels, fancy cassimeres and ladies’ 
Mass. Here, his 


goods, in Lowell, 


sons were associated with him, under 
the name of L. W. Faulkner & Sons, 
where for 38 years he was actively 
engaged in woolen manufacturing un- 
til 1898, when he disposed of his large 
Woolen Com- 


Oue of his sons, John A., be- 


mills to the American 
pany. 
came agent of the mills for the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company, and the other 
one, Frederick, engaged in manufac- 
turing at Stafford Springs, Conn. 


Mr. Faulkner's life has been con- 
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temporaneous with the development 
of woolen manufacturing in America. 
He has witnessed and been a factor in 
the progress from the simple methods 
of the country custom mill to the 
modern factory system with its im- 
mense mills and thousands of employ- 
ees. 

Woolen manufacturing 
to such men as he, who, during a long 
lifetime, have industriously and pa- 
tiently devoted themselves to its de- 
velopment. 

His business career is a continuous 
record of fair dealing, and now at the 
age of 85 he is enjoying in honorable 
retirement a well earned rest and the 
respect of all. 


owes much 





CO-OPERATIVE COTTON 
MANUFACTURING 


An enterprise which has attracted 
much notice is projected in Fall River, 
by labor leaders and other citizens of 
that place. The plan is to form a cor- 
poration with a capital of $1,000,000. 
to build and operate a cotton mill 
there. The bulk of the stock is to be 
owned by the operatives of the mill, 
although limited subscriptions are re- 
ceived from anyone desiring to invest 
in the enterprise. It is the expectation 
of the promoters of this enterprise, 
that by means of a cotton mill operat- 
ed under the control of the mill em- 
ployees, the operatives will learn the 
exact cost of manufacturing cotton 
goods, and the amount of waste in the 
process of manufacture. This infor 
mation has, in the past, been very 
much desired by representatives of 
labor, as a means of adjusting the 
differences of opinion between opera- 
tives and mill owners, as to what is a 
fair rate of wages. 

The promoters expect that a 
run under such management will be 
greatly benefited by the extra care 
which each operative, who will also 
be an owner, will take in his work, 
and the economy which he will exer- 
waste, etc. of 


mill 


cise in regard to 


course, this idea of co-operative man- 


ufacturing is not new. It has been 
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failure, 
success. 


tried before; sometimes with 
and at other times with 
While differences of opinion exist in 
regard to this particular scheme now 
proposed at Fall River, there is but 
one desire on the part of all in regard 
to it, and that is that it should be a 
and a means of bringing 
about a better understanding between 
the laborer and the mill owner. 

The mill owners think that if such 
a plan is carried out, the working peo 
ple will, by actual experience, learn 
the difficulties with which manufac 
turers have to contend, and the vast 
difference between conditions where a 
definite compensation for services ren 
dered is regularly received and the 
conditions, which face the manufac- 
turer, whose compensation is most un- 
certain, subject to from 
every part of the world, and liable to 


success, 


influences 


be suddenly turned into a loss. 
On the other hand, the 
people believe that by operating a mill 


working 


under their own control and owner 


ship, they will be able to demonstrate 
what large profits are being made in 
the business; what economies 
effected; 
umount of the profits of the business 


great 


can be and how small an 


are now being received by the work- 
ers in the form of wages. 

This enterprise, should it material- 
ize, may not demonstrate that capital 
and labor may be combined under our 
modern factory system, in one and the 
same individual, but it may, and we 
trust it will make it 
both capital and labor that the inte: 
ests of these two are identical. Both 
from the 
exchanged for the manufac 
When the profit is small, 
should, in all 
fairness, be shared by both. On the 


more evident to 


receive their compensation 
money 
tured goods. 
the reduced returns 
other hand, in prosperous times, when 
this should 
be shared in the way. This 
proposition is generally agreed to by 
The only difficulty has 
been in particular in 
stances in regard to what is, and is 
This 


profits increase, increase 


same 


both parties. 
deciding in 


not. a fair return for labor. 
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question will still come up for settle- 
ment from time to time, in accordance 
with the varying conditions of the 
market for cotton goods. At such 
times it will be a 
amicable settlement 
and employee each understands the 
position of the other and knowing 
what is fair, ask for nothing more. If 
this projected co-operative mill should 
make such understanding 
will be for that reason alone of vast 
benefit to all. 


great aid to an 
if the employer 


easier it 





MOHAIR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


visit to 


S. C. Schreiner’s 


During 
England, he 
were 


gave an interview in 


which many interesting state 
ments in regard to the growing of mo- 
hair in Africa. While there 
attempt in 1838 to introduce the An- 
gora goat into South Africa, this first 


failure, and up 


was an 


experiment proved a 


to 1856 Turkey enjoyed a complete 
monopoly of the business. 

In 1856, Sir Titus Salt succeeded in 
carrying out a project, which he had 
considered for several years, of intro- 
Angora into some 
British The 


enjoyed by the Turk had 


goat 


ducing the 

part of the Empire. 
monopoly 
been accompanied by neglect in the 
growth of the mohair, the hair vary 
ing widely in quality and condition, 
no care was taken in putting it up for 
and, it 
The probable cause of 


shipment, was reeking with 
disease germs. 
the failure to introduce the goat into 
South Africa in 1838, 
to prevent crossing 


African goat, and, as a consequence 


was the attempt 
with the South 
of inbreeding, the animals rapidly de 
teriorated. The introduced in 


1856 were crossed with the 


goats 
joer goat, 
which had become thoroughly accli- 
mated. This 


plete success, and while the hair was 


method proved a com 
not at first equal to the Turkish pro 
duct, yet it has shown a steady im 
provement by reason of careful selec 
tion, until, at the 
quality compares very favorably with 
the Turkish mohair. 

The animals 
with the native 


present time the 


crossing 


secured by 


goats able to 


were 


the climate, and the flesh 
was better for food than that of either 
the Angora or the Boer animal. They 


withstand 


have increased, and 


South 


rapidly today 


Africa is producing annually, 
mohair valued at nearly four million 
dollars. 

Since 1856, the policy has been pur- 
blood, and 
thousand have 
been sent there since that time. To- 
day, there are some very large flocks, 
one numbering 10,000 head. The ani- 
mals do not thrive near the coast, but 


sued of importing new 


three Angora goats 


find the conditions most favorable in 
the interior, and while the climate is 
hotter than in Angora, it is also dryer, 
and dryness is an essential for the An- 
The long hair animals are 
veldt, where there 
are few, if any, bushes, and the hair 
will not be 


gora goat. 
kept in the open 
torn off and lost; and the 
short hair goats are allowed to roam 
in the brush. 

At night, they 
for protection 
better 


have to be kraaled, 
from jackals, and the 
well 


built sheds, in which the animals are 


managed ranches have 


housed for protection in cold weather. 


The young is clipped for the 


goat 
first time when about six months old, 
and after that there are two clips per 
year. The first one comes in May, or 
June, just before winter sets in, and 
that the fleece is 


it is at this -time 


longest and in best condition. By 


July, there is a length of oneanda half 
inches grown out, which protects 


There 
is a second clip in September or Oc- 


them from the cold weather. 


tober. This clip is naturally shorter, 
but it is necessary to shear at this 
time, as the hair begins to fall out in 
November. This second clip is worth 


only about one-half as much as the 
first. 

The two clips are sometimes mixed 
together,and while the result is avery 
good grade of mohair, yet it is not the 
best, and this practice of mixing short 
together has been 


and long mohair 


the cause of bringing South American 


mohair into more or less disrepute. 
This evil has been so serious that the 
Mohair 


formed, and regulations have been es 


Breeders’ Association was 
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tablished, by which the members 
stamp the bags in which the mobair is 
packed, and guarantee the length of 
the staple. 

The best fleeces come from the 
young animals. Shearing is continued 
until the goats are about six years 
old, when they are slaughtered for the 
flesh. The farmer does not make a 
practice of holding the mohair, but 
usually sells it at once to the travel- 
ing merchants. The price he receives 
is about one cent per Ib. under the 
Port Elizabeth market, and about 
four cents less than the Bradford 
prices. These merchants who buy the 
mohair from the farmer, also deal in 
a general line of goods, and much of 
the mohair is paid for in goods, in- 
stead of cash. It is then taken to 
Port Elizabeth, where it is sold in the 
open market to Bradford merchants 
or speculators. 

Mr. Schreiner stated that the gov- 
ernment of the United States, some 
time ago, instructed the United States 
consul at Cape Town, to investigate 
Angora goat raising, with a view of 
shipping several thousand of the ani- 
mals to the United States, to establish 
the industry here. This movement on 
the part of the pushing Yankee, 
caused so much alarm in South 
Africa, that the government immedi 
ately imposed an export duty of $500 
per head on Angora goats. Mr. 
Schreiner expressed it as his personal 
opinion that this export duty was ill 
advised, and that it would not succeed 
in preventing the export of the ani- 
mals, if the Americans wanted to es- 
tablish them in their country. 

He stated that the mohair trade was 
the only one that had increased in 
South Africa during the last few 
years, while sheep raising was very 
extensive, yet, there were less sheep 
there now, than in 1876. He said 
there were over three million Angora 
goats in South Africa today, and that 
the flocks were not subject to disease, 
and as a rule there is a good demand 
for both the mohair and the meat. 


the business by distributing prizes for 
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hair and for animals. High prices are 
paid for Turkish goats, for the pur- 
pose of crossing them with the South 
African animals. He stated that over 
$2,000 had been paid for one Turkish 
ram. He considered that today the 
best Cape mohair was equal to the 
Turkish. The farmers in South Africa 
are employing every means to bring 
the industry to a high degree of per 
fection. The African Angora Goat 
Breeders’ Association keeps a careful 
record of pedigrees, and only the best 
are used for breeding. Shows are 
held all over the country, the princi 
pal one being held at Port Elizabeth. 

In the early days, the farmers pre 
ferred an oily goat, but they have 
found since that the oily goats grow 
coarser hair, and today the animal 
that has less oil is preferred. He 
stated that, if mohair was raised in 
sufficient quantities, it would prove 
a strong competitor of wool, and that, 
with a larger product and more ex- 
tensive use in manufacture, the price 
would not be subject to such wide 
fluctuations as at present. He said 
there were no Angora goats raised in 
the Transvaal, but they were confined 
to the midlands of Cape Colony. 
Pleuro-pneumonia had been stamped 
out in 1881, and anthrax was un 
known. 

These views of Mr. Schreiner’s will 
be of interest to Americans, as 
various attempts have already been 
made to introduce the Angora goat in- 
to the United States. The first fail 
ures and final success, in introducing 
it into South Africa, should be a 
lesson to us. The question to be de- 
cided, is whether the climate of any 
part of the United States is suitable 
for this industry, and this can only be 
determined by systematic experiment 
backed by ample capital. 

In the wide diversity of soil and 
climate in the United States, it would 
seem as if conditions existed under 
which the Angora goat would thrive. 

The first attempts to introduce use- 


usually expensive and unprofitable. 


The Cape government encourages ‘e animals into a new country are 
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successful, an indus 
dollars 


general 


In this case, if 
millions of 
The 
government should take charge of the 


try amounting to 
per year would result. 
experiments in such a case where suc 
cess would be a benefit to the whole 
country. 
We can 
which, Mr. 


draw a lesson from the 


alarm Schreiner states, 
was caused among our South African 
friends by our attempt to get hold of 
a few of their goats. 

The material obstacle in the form of 
a $500 export duty may possibly be 
surmounted; then there is the Turk 
ish source of supply. Turkey is 
owing us a little bill, that is now due, 
and, as she seems a little short of 
money, we might take it out in An 
gora goats, 

Let the experiment of starting, the 
growing of United 


States be made at once, and thorough 


mohair in the 


ly under government auspices. 


MORE CONSERVATIVE. 


Many textile manufacturers are ex 
periencing more or less of the reac 
tion, which exists today in nearly 
every branch of trade. 
business last 


The revival of year, 


following the hard times, gave busi 
ness men an experience with large or 
ders ahead at fairly satisfactory 
prices, which they had not known for 
This prosperity caused a re 


feeling of 


years. 


vival of hope, a exhilara 


tion, probably far in excess of what 
the actual improvement warranted. 
Prices advanced, and traders of all 
kinds, 
ers, became 


manufacturers, jobbers, retail 
idea 
Buy 


wool, 


imbued with the 
that it was a good time to buy. 

Why, buy 
silk, leather, 
they carried that idea into effect. This 


what? anything, 


cotton, iron, steel, and 
buying boomed prices still more, and 
the rise of values stimulated the feel- 
ing of confidence. 

The 
after a 
months we have been returning to a 
healthy, 
have heen on the decline, as they al- 


merry work exhausted itself 


while, and for the last few 
Prices 


normal condition. 


Ways are when buyers are few. The 
sentiment in all lines of business is 
becoming more conservative, and the 
question asked on all sides is: Where 
are we at? 

The 


towards the consumer has doubtless 


movement of merchandise 
been largely in excess of the consum 


er’s requirements. This movement 


stimulated by the sanguine sentiment 


which has surrounded us, acquired 


the great natural momentum which 


accompanies such conditions. Con 
tracts are made for delivery far in the 
future, and today the jobber and re 
tailer in 


most lines of business are 


finding themselves with large stocks 
purchased at advanced prices. 

The consumer’s purchases do novi 
acquire the momentum which we see 
in movements of merchandise in bulk. 
Artificial sentiment has no effect on 
him. He buys only what he actually 
needs, and in many lines of goods he 
can, if prices are too high, stop pur- 
chasing instantly. 

These seem like truisms, but they 
furnish, we think, the explanation of 
the timely and healthful business re 
action which is now with us. 

The 
large productive capacity, 


present condition shows our 
especially 
when 


the machinery is pushed. 


Without the new mills, which are 


projected, we can supply our home 
demand, but there is the outlet which 
new foreign markets afford. 

In textiles the development of for- 
eign markets, as far as the great Eu- 
concerned, can 


ropean nations are 


safely be discarded in our calcula- 


tions. These nations already produce 
far more than they consume, and are 
themselves fighting for outside mar- 
kets. We will sell neither them nor 


which they can 


their colonies much 
produce themselves, 
South 
Asia, particularly China and the Phil- 
Here are 400,000,000 yellow 


But we have America and 
ippines. 
and brown men, whose wants are yet 
to be supplied. An inviting field for 
our manufacturers. But an outlet for 


goods in a new country with different 
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language and customs is not acquired 
easily. It is the result of patient, pro- 
tracted, laborious effort and study of 
markets and people. It is slow work. 
It takes years, and the difficulty is 
greatly increased when, as is the case 
with us, the trade is already in the 
hands of other nations. 

We don’t wish to be understood as 
saying that the Asiatics are not to be 
good customers of ours sometime, but 
we want to call attention to actual 
conditions. According to the U. 8. 
census report there was in operation 
in the United States in 1890, 14,550,223 
cotton spindles, and in the same year 
we produced cotton cloths valued at 
$198,741,200, or at the rate of $13.60 
per spindle. 

Since then the capacity of the spin- 
dle has been greatly increased by im- 
provements, but discarding this fac- 
tor from our calculations, we find that 
the 1,390,884 new cotton spindles 
started in the U. S. in 1899 would 
even at the 1890 rate of production 
turn out goods to the value of $18,916,- 
022. This is nearly double the value 
of our exports of cotton goods to 
China in 1899, which was $9,844,565. 

The increase of spindles goes on 
steadily. The increase for 1900 in the 
South alone has been estimated as 
high as 2,500,000 spindles, We find 
our mills able to supply the home de 
mand easily, and the figures we have 
given indicate that we have discount 
ed any probable immediate demand 
from abroad. 

Under such conditions we can eas- 
ily see our plain duty. Confine mill 
extension to actual demand for it, and 
continue constantly to perfect our 
machinery and methods, so that cost 
will go down as production goes up. 
More attention must be directed 
toward hunting up customers for our 
products. 

The present reaction will be bene- 
ficial if it serves to give us a clearer 
view of actual conditions and the 
best course to pursue. 


A Review of Industrial Progress, with 
Special Reference to its Bearing 
upon Cotton Manufacturing 
in this Country. 

The following address of Pres. D. M. 
Thompson, at the annual meeting of the N. 
E. Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, was 
intended to have been published in the last 
number of the Textile World, but was omit 
ted through mistake. It is of such a compre 
hensive nature, and the facts grouped to 
gether are of 80 much interest and reference 
value that it can be read with interest and 
profit at uny time, and we, therefore, publish 
it complete in this number. 


Members of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers Association: 

Gentlemen: The pleasure of greet 
ing you upon this occasion, as Presi- 
dent of your Association, elected to 
fill the vacancy for the unexpired 
term of my lamented predecessor, is 
tinged with a feeling of sorrow for 
the loss of one whom we all so much 


honored and esteemed. 

Frederick E, Clarke was a man of 
sterling worth and great nobility of 
character. He possessed a charming 


disposition, and his personal presence 
was an assurance of good cheer upon 
all occasions. All who have had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance were 
impressed with his strong  person- 
ality. Ele was a natural leader, and 
his associations during life embraced 
u wide range of experience and use- 
ful work. His careful, conservative 
judgment, united with a vigorous and 
determined energy in the pursuit of 
objects he had approved, inspired a 
more than usual confidence. His un- 
timely death has cast a shadow of 
deep gloom and sorrow over the city 
of Lawrence, where he had lived since 
early boyhood and was widely known 
and honored as one of its most noted 
citizens. To his family and wide 
circle of intimate friends it is a sad 
bereavement,—an irreparable loss. 
In the presence of these conditions, 
it is proper to remark that we regard 
the Presidency of this Association as 
a position of distinguished honor. It 
is the evidence and expression of a 
confidence and esteem for which the 
recipient should feel a just pride and 
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gratitude. Therefore, it must ever be 
a pleasant memory to the family and 
friends of our late president and also 
to the members of this Association, 
that he was thus recognized and hon 
ored during his life. 

In accepting for myself the honors 
and responsibilities of this position, I 
have expressed to your Board of Gov- 
ernment my sincere thanks and ap 
preciation of their confidence, and 1 
re-affirm the same with much pleas 
ure in your presence and to all the 
members of the Association here pres- 
ent, 

Although for a considerable period 
a member of the Association, and 
great value of its 
work, I have taken, like many others, 
but little part in its transactions, a 
circumstance which T now very much 


conscious of the 


regret, and more specially since I am 
unprepared on account of the limited 
time at my 


disposal to present for 


your consideration the important 


questions such as I conceive appro 
priate for this occasion 

In the brief time at my command, I 
have examined into the general 
affairs and condition of the Associa 
tion. It has been a service in which 
I have found pleasure, as I have has 
tily reviewed the records of the past 
and contemplated the great possibilt 
ties of the future. The history and 
growth of this Association, as of 


many other institutions and spheres 


of useful work, that the 


suggest 


founders have builded more wisely 


than they knew or were conscious of 


at the time of its inception. I am im- 


pressed with the great opportunity 
now at hand and the greater necess}- 
ties than have heretofore existed for 
the exercise of such influence as this 
Association can now command. 

This is the sixty-eighth meeting of 
the Association since its organization 
It is pleasing 
to note its growth and the rapid in- 
crease in membership during the 


The evidence of this 


thirty-four years since. 


past few years. 
is apparent in the transactions, in the 


larger volumes which record the in 


creasing number of valuable papers 


presented, and the deep interest 


evinced in the more general discus- 
sion of them and of topical questions. 

The principle and purpose of the 
well established. It 


has taken a strong position and pos- 


Association are 


sesses the confidence of a large circle 
who find pleasure in attendance upon 
its sessions. The interest shown by 
the large increase of Associate mem- 
bers is a recognition of which the As 
sociation may feel justly proud. 
The Board of Government, its Secre- 
tary, and all who have been 


asso- 
ciated in the management, are en- 
titled to great credit for their earnest 
efforts and wise administration. 

This is especially true when we 
means at their 
While the Board of Gov 


ernment have the power, 


consider the limited 
command. 
they have 


never as yet made an assessment 
upon members of more than $5.00 per 
annum. 


The admission, regular an- 


nual dues, and the income of nearly 
$1000 from a number of advertise- 


ments, have barely sufficed for the 


work, to the present time. As the 
scope and importance of the work of 
the Association are steadily broaden- 
ing, it is apparent there ought to be 
provided such income as shall insure 
the greatest possible efficiency 

The business of the Association has 
with strictest 


been administered 


economy, and a comparison of its 
transactions and meetings with other 
similar organizations discloses a most 
efficient and systematic condition. 
The transactions are records of great 
value to all interested in the textile 
index of the 


apts, yet there is no 


whole. It is desirable that a cata 
logue of the full series of sixty-eight 
volumes should be issued at an early 
The of No. 48 


were destroyed by fire. There is a 


date. volumes back 
fair supply on hand of volumes since 
then, except of No. 56, which is re- 
duced to three copies, on account of 
a valuable report of a committee on 
the costs of weaving. This volume is 
not large, and it is hoped it can be 
printed during the ensuing 
limited 


year. 


Owing to the income, the 
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transactions have been bound in 
pamphlet form, except a few volumes 
in cardboard covers. It is hoped the 
income may justify the better bind- 
ing in the future and afford the man- 
agement the necessary means for the 
accomplishment of other work of 
great value to the Association. 

I venture to suggest that you will 
give to this matter careful considera- 
tion, since it involves a question of 
almost vital interest, to the end that 
sufficient means may be provided to 
meet the steadily increasing expenses 
further ob- 
approve. It has 
seemed to the Board of Governinent a 


and to accomplish such 
jects as you may 
matter worthy of your attention. 
You will find many Associations or- 
ganized for similar work, whose an 
nual dues are very much larger than 
is provided in the by-laws of this 
reflect that 
under present conditions it is becom- 


Association. When you 
ing known and recognized by large in- 
terests that the sphere of influence of 
this Association is rapidly extending, 
and its work has already become a 
factor of power, you will appreciate 
that which 
must be met, and such as to justify 


there are responsibilities 


your serious attention. 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLIES. 


The congregation in 
blies of 


large assem- 


individuals, representative, 
through their intelligence and educe 
tion, of the best type of our civiliza- 
tion, is always an impressive sight. I 
am, however, impressed with a feel- 
ing that an audience composed of in 
dividuals representative of distinctive 
departments in the useful occupa- 
tions of subdivisions of labor, such as 
bankers, 
manufacturers, is 


merchants, engineers, or 


even a more im- 
pressive one, for the reason that I am 
conscious of a presence which repre- 
sents all that is known in that par- 
ticular branch of science, art, or in- 
dustry. I know of no department of 
industry wherein there exists a ne- 
cessity for such gatherings or where 
there is to be found a higher order of 
intelligence and skill than in the arts 
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manufacture and in the 
vast 


membership of 


of textile 
management of the interests 
represented by the 
this Association. 

I have spent many years of labor 
in the various departments of this in- 
dustry, yet, as I stand in your pres- 
ence and look upon this assemblage, 
noting the sparkle and glitter of eyes 
beaming with an intelligence which 
signifies to me such a wonderful store 
of information and knowledge of the 
that 


experience is of 


art, and conscious collectively 


your incalculable 
value in every phase of the business 
which so deeply interests us all, [ am 
profoundly that our indi. 


vidual achievements are measureably 


impressed 


limited and our experience is within 
comparatively narrow spheres. 
IMPORTANCE OF THIS ASSOCIATION. 
As I ponder upon and consider the 
trend of recent events and note the 
changing conditions of business methi- 
ods, the necessities of a larger prod- 
uct, improved qualities and a stead- 
ily diminishing cost, conscious of the 
difficulties and obstructions which lie 
in our path, having also on view the 
developing and 
toward concentration of interests, I 


tendency movement 


am more than ever impressed with 
this 
and its possible influence in behaif of 


the cotton 


the importance of Association 


industry which can be 
made of incalculable value. 

In this view, it is a matter of deep 
interest to all and especially within 
the United States, who are engaged 
in the manufacture of cotton, whether 
in the production of yarns, the textile 
fabrics, or the finishing thereof, that 
they should have representation in 
this Association. 
I believe this to be a question of such 
interest as to justify the 
effort of all members in its promo. 
tion, and a provision, by the Associa 


the membership of 


earnest 


tion, of such means as will enable the 
Board of Government to properly exe- 
cute the measures you may devise. 
There are many events of recent 
occurrence involving important ques- 
tions of 


world wide interest. As a 
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nation, a people or as individuals, we 
are impressed according to the point 
look 


them or as we may fancy they affect 


of view from which we upon 


our several interests. Yet, in the end, 


we shall probably be of one mind, for 


the forces which influence and will 


determine the result are in operation, 


and the conclusion, though disap- 


pointing for a time, will surely be 


right. This condition, though accept- 


ed as a fact, does not relieve personal 


responsibility, because all are con- 


tributory factors. 


We may witness the course of one 


whose method, views or policy we 


inay regret, yet it is not wasted; it 


has had its influence; strenuous and 
determined opposition may be wide 
of the truth and bereft of all honors, 
contributions have 


though its may 


proved of value, as in the economies 
of the forces and elements in nature 
there is nothing lost. The develop- 
ment of our civilization has proceeded 
along these lines. Every important 
event in the world’s history, but more 
especially during the past five centur 
ies, has been a contributing factor to 
which we witpess. 


the results now 


There are but few who will seriously 
question the results which are today 
established conditions of human life, 


or doubt the wisdom of that power 


which directs and shapes the des- 
tinies of man. 

As a nation we have occasion to be 
justly proud. Its progress and devel- 
The 


vast 


opment have been marvelous. 


character of its people, their 


wealth and illimitable resources con 
stitute a record in history which may 
rival the Nights 


tales of Arabian 


when read or comprehended by peo- 
ples and nationalities which, until re- 


cently, were without this knowledge. 


We have far more than we may real- 


ize, for which we should be devoutly 
thankful. 
pleasant 


Our lots have been cast in 


places and embrace condi 


tions, comforts and luxuries of living 


which a century since would have 


been impossible to imagine. It is 


scarcely credible that our modern in- 


dustrial development is comprised 
within the brief period of 136 years. 
EARLY INFLUENCES. 

The discoveries of the fifteenth cen- 
tury by distinguished philosophers 
and physicists established the science 
of astronomy and the celestial me- 
The 


weight of the atmosphere, and the 


chanies. discoveries of the 
natural laws of gravitation, of chem- 
science, 


istry and its founding as a 


secured the most marvelous results, 


both in medicine and the arts, by the 
use of the simple materials and ele- 


ments in nature. These and the in- 


fluence of the fine arts of painting 


and sculpture of Greece and espe- 
cially of Florence in the fifteenth cep- 
tury, were of incalculable value and 


constituted the foundations upon 


which the grand superstruction of 
modern civilization has been erected. 
We pass over the intervening period 
of gradual development and enter 
upon the seventh decade of the eight- 
eenth century, a which 


period must 


be forever memorable as the birth 
era of our modern industrial life. 

To the textile industry must be ac- 
corded early honors. The inventions 
which now appear so crude and sim- 
ple, yet were such as enabled the 
spinning of yarns and the manufac- 


The 


engine 


ture of fabrics by machinery. 


improvements of the steam 
and the subsequent inventions which 
rendered its employment as a motor 


for the generation of power practi- 


cable, marked the entre into an era 
of such marvelous progress as to al- 
most bewilder the mind in its contem- 
plation. The genius of invention has 
passed the scope of ordinary knowl- 
edge, its almost infinite application to 
every condition and sphere of indus- 
trial activity and to every conceivable 
life, 
hundred, and even a 


want or necessity of human 
whereby ten, a 
thousand fold has been added to the 
former productions of 
fully 


horror of 


human labor, 


is impossible to comprehend. 


The alarm and the early 


times as to loss of occupations have 


long since ceased with the demon- 
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strations that these marvelous facill- 
ties are steadily and surely absorbed 
and appropriated to the advancenent 
of labor and its elevation to planes 
of greater comfort and to the acquisi- 
tions of pleasure and luxuries before 
unknown. 

The closing year of the nineteenth 
century is a peculiarly appropriate 
time, and the present a fitting occa- 
reference to a few 


sion, for brief 


events and conditions in the past 


which indicate the course of indus- 


trial progress. Investigation will dis- 


close a wonderful picture, a pano 
ramic review of causes and their ef- 
fects, and an exhibition of the steady 
effort of human na- 


Its careful study is an inspira- 


and increasing 
ture. 
tion. I will note but a few points sug- 
gestive of the spirit of the 


habit of 


people, 
their methods and conceal- 
ment, customs which were so crystal- 
lized into their system and practice 
as to require a long period after the 
enactment of the patent laws for the 
The 


manufacturer who may 


removal. artist, mechanic, or 
have discov- 
ered something new was sure to con 
ceal it from the world, generally pre- 
ferring this method for the protection 
of his interests. He would exhibit 
his products, but permitted no person 
to witness his process or methods. 
Gradually but slowly, more enlighten- 
ed and liberal views were developed 
as a result of and co-incident with a 
broadening spirit. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth 
century, local exhibitions were inau- 
Their value 


gurated. was promptly 


recognized. The impulse thus given 
met with quick response in the for- 
mation of County and Borough Asso- 
ciations. They were taken up by the 
people of greatly 
and encouraged by the first Consul. 
The spirit extended through western 
Europe, until public sentiment, enlist- 
ing government support and co-opera- 
In 1849, 
liberal leaders in France proposed an 
international exhibition, but it was 
promptly suppressed by the influence 


France, assisted 


tion, they became national. 


of a majority of the Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the empire in 
sisting that such a proposition must 
have emanated from the enemies of 
French industry. The seed, however, 
had been though of 
growth it was sure to develop; a hur- 
sight. In- 
Arts 
in London, were of incalculable value 


planted; slow 


vest was even then in 


fluences, such as the Society of 


and resulted in the first international 
exhibition held in London at the 
Crystal Palace, in 1851. 

Viewed from the point of the then 
existing conditions, it was a marvel- 
wonder of the age. 
marked the 
epoch of industrial development. As 
compared with 


ous success, a 


This incident second 


subsequent expost- 
tions, it was limited, and in a meas 
ure primitive; yet it was a grand 
modern incubator; the shell and crust 
of pessimism and the prejudices of 


the past were broken, and _ there 
emerged a vital force, a living spirit, 
which spread its wings in the clear 
sky. Its 


course has since been steadily onward 


atmosphere of a_ brilliant 


and upward, reaching out into the 


utmost parts of the earth, and des- 
tined in the near future to lift from 
barbarism a thousand millions of peo 
ple into the blessings of a civilization 
we now enjoy. The varied evolutions 
of this development must impress all 
who will give it close attention that 
there are 


responsibilities which we 


are bound to respect. 
MARVELOUS DEVELOPMENT. 
In further 


pose I 


illustration of the pur- 
have in view, I invite your 
consideration of the work of George 
Stephenson in his perfection of the 
traveling engine or locomotive started 
by Trovethick. It 
vice 


represents a ser 

mankind scarcely 
less important than that by Watts. 
On July 25, 1814, fifty years after the 
invention 


rendered to 


by Hargrave of the spin- 
ning jenny of eight spindles, Stephen- 
son’s first engine, “My Lord,” built 
for a coal tramway, was started and 
proved successful upon its first trial. 

The Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
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way was projected for the transpor 
tation of merchandise by the use of 
horses. Stephenson was subse- 
quently employed in its building. It 
was the first railway over which 
merchandise was ever transported by 
It opened for operation 
The 


trial 


steam power. 
September 27, 1825. engine 
“Rocket,” 
twenty-nine miles per hour, and with 
load of 


about six 


made a speed of 


thirty-six carriages and a 


ninety tons, a speed of 


miles per hour. This led to Stephen 


employment as engineer to 


son's 


build the Liverpool and Manchester 


railroad of thirty-one and one-half 


miles, which was opened for the 
transportation of merchandise in 1829 
and shortly after for public travel. 
Prior to this period, the transporta- 
canals, of which 


tion was through 


there were three. Owing to the 


crowded traffic it required usually a 
month for the transportation of cot 
ton from the seaport at Liverpool; the 
water course of but fifty miles requir 
ed thirty-six hours in actual transit, 
and a cost for general merchandise of 
18s., or $4.50 per ton. The railway 
transportation reduced rates from 54d. 
to 1-5 of a penny per mile per ton. 
The price of coal at Darlington was 
reduced from 18s. to 8s. 6d. per ton. 
In the short 


period of fifty-seven 


years after the inauguration of the 
first railway, the Manchester and 


Liverpool railroad formed part of a 


System owned and operated by one 
capital of 
Can you realize the im- 
port of all that it is but 
seventy-one years to the present time? 

What do you think would have bees 
the judgment of the 
that 
speaker had attempted to describe or 


company representing a 
£ 100,000,000. 


this, or 


people present 
upon distant occasion, if a 
picture to them the conditions which 
would obtain in the closing year of 
the nineteenth century? 

Railroads. 

In this brief period the world has 
acquired 444,200 miles of railroads, of 
which Europe has 36% per cent. of 
the mileage, Africa 2 per cent., Asia 6 


per cent., Australia 3 per cent. and the 
United States 52% per cent. or 184,194 
miles and 60,340 miles of side track. 
36,746 loco 
motives and a total of 1,318,700 cars, 
representing a capital stock and bond- 
ed debt of $11,217,158,452. 

Since 1825 there have been built in 
the United States 34 commercial 
canals at a cost of $194,105,000. (Tie 
Suez Canal cost $102,750,000.) 

The world 


submarine cables comprising 


Its equipment comprises 


has today 323 lines of 
151,067 
nautical miles. 
Telegraph. 
The Western 
Company have 189,856 miles of poles 


Union Telegraph 
and cables, and 904,633 miles of wire 
1899, 61,398,157 


messages at an average cost of 25.1 


and transmitted in 


cents, being less than one-fourth the 
cost in 1865. 
The 


rece rds. 


Postal Telegraph furnish 


Telephones. 


The American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany have a total of 1,518,609 miles of 
wire, of which there are 489,250 miles 
of wire underground. 

There are 1,580,101 instruments and 
a daily average of 5,306,687 exchange 
messages. 

The Company have a capital stock 
of $25,886,300. 

The 
miles of wire. 

Germany with a population of 52,- 
279,901 has 173,981 telephone stations. 


Long Distance have 150,380 


France with a population of 38,518, 
975 has 45,000 telephone stations 
Britain with a population of 
103,275 telephone sta 


Great 
37,783,000 has 
tions. 

United States with 
78,500,000 has 632,946 
A number equal to the whole 


a population of 
telephone sta- 
tions. 
of Continental Europe with its popu- 
lation of about 475,000,000. 

Electrical Development. 

The capital invested in Electrical 
industries is $3,260,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that a eapital of $1,000,000,000 
is invested in electric lighting plants. 
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There are 950 electric railroads with 
an investment of $1,700,000,000. 

Electric 
now 


Power Transmission has 


become generally recognized. 
Its successful operation is well estab- 
lished as in the case of Niagara Falls 
and other points where 


transmitted over long distances. 


power is 
This 
will lead to the development of many 
large water powers which would be 
otherwise unavailable because of lo- 
cation and physical condition. 

Considerable interest is now mani- 
fest in its application to textile mill 
equipment. The system is especially 
applicable in the reorganization of 
power plants having several units and 
for purposes of concentration and bet- 
ter distribution. 

The first application of this was a 
single phase motor of 50 H. P. install- 
ed in 1890. 
are several plants in operation com- 
prising over 16,000 H. P. and nearly 
30,000 H. P. is under contract and in 


At the present time there 


process of construction. 

The progress in this department of 
industry is marvelous and when we 
recall that it in a 
period of but little over 20 years, it is 


is all comprised 


almost overwhelming to contemplate. 
Imports and Exports. 


The imports into the United States 
for year ending June 30, 1899, $697.- 
148,489. 

The exports from the United States 
for year ending June 30, 1899, were 

of which amount $338,. 
000,000 were manufactured products. 


Savings Banks—United States. 


Exhibit deposits, in 1899, of.....$2,230,366.93 
Number of depositors.... 5,687,818 


Showing an deposit of 
nearly $400. 

The 
mercial banks. It is a wonderful ex- 
hibition and deserving of careful con- 
with very 

engaging 


average 


above is exclusive of com 


connection 
now 


sideration, in 
important questions 
the public attention. 


Europe. 

European coun- 
$4,593, 940.450 

Number of depositors............. 48,687,818 


Saving deposits in all 


Average of deposits, $94.35; or less 
than one-fourth of that of the United 
States. 


LESSONS OF THE PAST. 


These citations are a very few from 
the vast store of information relating 
to the but will 
suffice to call our attention to ques 
tions, the 


production of labor, 


importance of which can 


not be overestimated. Occasionally 
we meet persons who seem indifferent 
or unable to appreciate the forces 
which have wrought this marvelous 
They will generally look 
closely to their own affairs, feeling a 
sort of confidence that all will be well, 
and that the general results are shap- 
ed and predetermined by the natura) 
Such a view is, tn 
many respects, an error. We cannot 
which we have not 


progress. 


laws of trade. 
reap that 
Thistles and 
without our aid, but a 


sown, 
thrive 
harvest of 

that the 
grounds shall be properly prepared to 
receive the seed. In the operation of 
mills, we know that more is required 
than simply putting the machinery in 
Primal causes are coincident 


underbrush may 


valuable cereals requires 


motion. 
with and find expression in human ef- 
fort. 
the exercise of intelligence and skill, 
This general 


The results are determined by 
guided by experience. 
principle is alike applicable to the col- 
lective affairs of communities or a na- 
tion, as to the interests of the indi 
vidual, since all are interdependent. 
The events of the past are matters 
of indisputable record, and their re- 
sults may be accepted as safe guides 
for the future. In the light of such 
an experience, it would as if 
there can be little doubt in the selec- 
tion of our course. Unless, however, 
we are constantly on the alert, there 


seem 


is grave danger that we may err in 
respect to our judgment, and, as those 
move more 

“Eternal 


have preceded us, 
than we ought. 
the watehward of the 


price of 


who 
slowly 
vigilance” is 
hour. It is not alone the 
It is the determining factor 
The mar- 


liberty: 
in all business operations. 
velous achievement of the past is an 
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inspiration for the future, and justi- 
fies the largest measure of effort. If 
properly directed, the results aimed 
attainment, and the 
compensation will reward the highest 
ambition. 


at are sure of 
Among the problems we 


are called upon to consider in our 
business affairs, there are thoroughly 
simple in 


practicable propositions 


their conception but oftentimes diffl- 
cult in their solution or execution. 
Conditions confront us, at the pres- 
ent time, of such grave import as to 
exercise of every means 
in our power, to the end that 
weak points in our industrial systems 


and improved, 


justify the 
many 


may be strengthened 
and insure every possible measure of 
permanence and safety for the future. 
In the attainment of many of these 
objects, it is indispensable that there 
shall be concentration of effort. There 
are factors involved which lie beyond 
the power of individual labor or ex- 
perience. Their solution or advance- 
ment into planes of greater value to 
all concerned, demands a union of in 
terest. This principle is now in prog- 
ress; results are already secured 
which justify the proposition that “In 
Union there is strength.” Analyzed, 
and specifically expressed, it implies 
a power and force ten-fold 
than is possible to individual effort on 
The ties 


greater 


the basis of equal numbers. 
which bind men together through mu- 
tual compacts designed for the protec- 
tion of life and 
cised through the 
ernment, insure a strength of almost 


property, and exer- 
functions of gov- 
reverse 


inconceivable power: the 


means anarchy and ruin. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 

The present conditions of business 
are such as to justify congratulations. 
Its activities are a welcome sight to a 
people who have suffered and strug- 
gled for existence through a long 
period of financial disaster, of 
imperil 


such 
exceptional severity as to 
vested interests and long established 
industries. The human 
suffering, and the wreck of fortunes; 
the suspension of useful occupations 


records of 
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and the curtailment of production; 
the exhaustion of the resources and 
savings of labor, and its non-employ- 
ment, are the memories of a past 
On the 


contrary, we shall for a long time re- 


which we would fain forget. 


member it as a period during which 
vital rather 
From a 


and severe conditions, 
than theories, confronted us. 

condition of prosperity in 1892, when 
both labor and capital were profitably 
employed, we were, by an Act of 
tariff 


depths of a 


Congress, repealing laws, 
into the dark 


chasm of despair and industrial ruin 


thrust 


The losses, including suspended pro 


duction, amounted to thousands of 


millions of dollars. If it shall prove 
that we are able to avail of the ex- 

then im- 
future, re- 


periences which necessity 


posed, we shall, in the 
coup, a8 a people, much of the sacri- 
fice then endured. It is gratifying to 
note that there are evidences of such a 
spirit. 

It is possible, that at some period 
of the future, we may look upon the 
with more of 
charity toward their projectors than 


recent misfortunes 
has been possible in the past; since 
that the 
ties of the times have compelled the 


we must recognize necessi- 


methods and business 
policies which give promise of great 
benefit in the future. It was under 
such conditions of dire necessity, that 
now 


adoption of 


the public spirit which we 
into 


force. Its 


witness came being as a 


vital living mission 
incomparable value, 
and the conclusion of its 
achievement will mark the close of 
the nineteenth century as an era long 


to be remembered as the third epoch 


is one of 


logical 


in the history of modern industrial 
development, in regard to which the 
honors will be distinctively American. 
Herein is the manifestation of a spirit 
and purpose which gives promise of a 
future for American interests such as 
we have not known in the past. It 
American 


suggests to the genius of 


invention and enterprise, an 
tunity for which it has long waited; 


and its utilization will prove of deep- 


oppor- 
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est interest to American labor and 
American capital. It is in behalf of 
this liberal thought and broad public 
spirit—a potential force of resistless 
power—that I plead for your support. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ORGANIZATION. 


In this connection, I suggest the 
“Philadelphia Commercial Museum” 
as a fitting illustration of the value of 
organization. Conceived during the 
Columbian Exposition, it is but six 
years since Many of 
you are familiar with its operation. 


its founding. 


Its achievements to the present time 
are of incalculable value. Its collec- 
tions of samples, of raw materials 


and the products of industry, from all 
parts of the world, constitute an al- 


most priceless treasure. The informa- 
tion already acquired, its collation 
and the channels established for its 
distribution, are such as one unac- 
quainted with its operation can 
scarcely conceive. Its value is well 
established and it is destined to be- 
come a storehouse of knowledge and 
a repository of information such as 
the world has not yet possessed. In- 
dependent of all its work to the pres- 
ent time, it has rendered a service of 
immeasurable value in its influence 
upon the minds of men who are indis- 
pensable in the promotion and accom- 
plishment of important operations. 

Another example worthy of notice, 
and of the highest appreciation is the 
“National Association of Manufactur- 
ers.” This Association is now hold- 
ing its Fifth Annual Convention, and 
within the same building in which we 
are now in session. It has a member- 
ship of nearly two thousand represen- 
tative men who are leaders in widely 
diversified industries. The value of 
its services already rendered to Amer- 
ican industry and its commercial in- 
terests are incomputable. Its in- 
fluence is a vast and potent force ip 
shaping commercial policies and in 
the promotion of a foreign trade. 
The course it is pursuing and the 
deep interest of its members are an 
assurance of marvelous achievement 
in the future. 
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When you consider that during the 
present week, there are other import- 
viz.: The Woolen 
Manufacturers, the 


ant associations, 
Association of 

Shoe and Leather Association, and 
the Paper and Pulp Association, mak 
ing in all five organizations now hold- 
ing their annual conventions in the 
city of Boston, it is suggestive of a 


condition which promises wonderful 


advances. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORT TRADE. 


I am so deeply impressed with the 
manufacturing and tradeconditionsof 
America especially during the last de- 
cade, that I am unable to refrain from 
the mosturgent presentation. As I have 
before and repeatedly remarked, I am 
convinced, beyond the question of a 
doubt, that we are upon the threshold 
revolution of former 
I feel assured that 
within our grasp are oppor- 


of a_ possible 
business methods. 
almost 
tunities such as but a few years since 
were scarcely believed possible. The 
marvelous advances in many leading 
American industries justify the desire 
and early expectation of a large ex- 
port of manufactured products. The 
facilities for American productions 
have advanced so rapidly as to render 
the acquisition of foreign markets a 
vital necessity. Heretofore a general 
feeling existed that such a condition 
was impossible except through a re- 
moval of tariffs, and the placing of 
American labor upon the level of Eu- 
ropean conditions. We have had suf- 
ficient of that experience. We be- 
lieve, as never before, in the protec- 
tion of American labor, and in such 
wise adjustment of tariff as will in- 
sure the protection of all industries so 
long, and to such extent, as protection 
may be necessary. Our present con- 
ditions created only 
through the system adopted of protec- 
tion. There are many of our products 
which can be exported subject to pro- 


have been 


per influence that will insure not only 
permanent employment of present 
labor, but which will permit of large 
manufacturing 


extension of present 


plants. 
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While this Association must be re- 


stricted in its specific operations to 


the cotton manufacturing industry, 


yet its influence can easily be made a 
factor of great value in the promotion 
such as that 


of general interests, 


turn we ourselves receive 
Hen e, 


Owing to 


which in 
from others. the justification 


of co-operation. our past 


experience, a feeling exists that over- 
peril, a 


This fear 


production is an imminent 
source of constant danger. 

we may accept as our justification, 
and it is a sufficient reason to encour- 
within the power of 


stake, to 


age every effort 


all who have interests at 


procure the most favorable conditions 
for the export of cotton manufactures 
at the time. The 


ends justify the means and both are 


earliest possible 
within your reach. 


products of the 
$683,064,000 


Value of the textile 
United States in 1890 was 

The woolen industry represented 19% 

The worsted industry represented 10% 

The silk industry represented 

The carpet industry represented 

The hosiery and knitting nearly 

The cotton industry represented 

CROP OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

Cotton crop in 1829 

Cotton crop in 1899 ......... 

Cotton consumption in 1886-87.. 

Cotton consumption in 1898-99.... 
An increase of 66%. 

The cotton spindles in the world, 
106,000,000. 

The cotton spindles of 
nearly 44%. 

The cotton spindles of 
about 19%. 

The cotton 


COTTON 


870,415 
11,235,383 
1,938,000 
3,553,000 


bales 


about 


Great Britain, 


United States, 


spindles of the Continent 


The cotton spindles of the East Indies 

In 1898 there were 19,410,554 cotton 
spindles and 453,281 looms in the 
United States. 


For the year ending June 30, 1899, 


the value of the world’s export trade 


in manufactures of cotton was $500.. 
618,412, distributed as follows: 
United 566, { 
England 
Germany 
France 
Austria-Hunga 
Italy 
Russia, estimated 
Switzerland, estimated 
Belgium Ce ae 
Japan 

While the exhibit of the United 


States is not flattering, it emphasizes 


States 


53,637, 
32,081,096 
4,142.5 
10,747 
1.500 
25,000,000 
5,440,746 
16,215,960 
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the importance of the plans suggested 
as means of relief. 


The total value of American exports of 
domestic manufactures for the same 
period $338,675,558. 

The farm value of the 
Crop, $260,223,000. 

The total value of American exports 
domestic merchandise, $1,208,931,222 

The value of American manufactures of 
Cotton: 

18%. Total exports 
18%. Exports to China 
1899. Exports to China 

Cotton goods imported into 

Shanghai in 1898 was ..» 38,500,000 
the United Stattes -- 5,203,427 
le Great Britain secured . 23,500,000 


American Cotton 


of 


.-.$13,789,810 
-++ 1,723,394 
9,844,563 


EXHIBIT OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE EXPORT OF COTTON MANU- 
FACTURES FROM THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1899. 

Germany 

All other Europe 

Central America States 

British West Indies 

Hayti pu enene 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Venezuela 601,609 

China eae ‘ 9,844,565 

Turkey in sah 130,532 

Hawaiian Islands 464,925 

Africa 516,193 

United Kingdom 2,351 

British North America 

Mexico 

Cuba and Porto Rico 

Other West Indies 

Chili 

Peru 

Other South America 

British East Indies 

British Australasia 

Other Asia and Oceanica 

All other countries 109,092 


Bi BORE OE  eciccccccsnatave 23, 566,914 

The above is a very brief statement 
of a few important features of cotton 
manufactured products, and their dis- 
tribution in export. They are sugges 
tive of conditions requiring the seri- 
There is 
indl- 
cates the promise of a valuable trade 
Islands, the Phil- 
When we 
conditions 


ous attention of Americans. 


much other information which 


Hawaiian 
Porto 


with the 


ippines and Rico. 


consider the changed 
which have obtained during the past 
there is oceasion for uni 
The 
government 


two years, 
versal 
of the 
means for 


present policy 
affords 


rejoicing. 
general 
essential 


important and 


service in aid of an export trade, 
which was formerly wanting, and for 
to obtain. 


The question also involves a 


a time seemed impossible 
consid- 


eration of the important recent events 
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in our National affairs, and the issues 


are of the deepest interest to the 


American people. 
AMERICA A WORLD POWER. 

forbid me 

than a brief allusion, and only as it 


Time and space more 
suggests relevant matter suited to the 
The Hispa- 


Ameri- 


subject I have in mind. 
no-American War was not of 
Its horrors and calamities 


American iu- 


can origin. 
cannot be charged to 


fluence, or to an imperialistic tend 


ency and desire of our people for ex- 
Within the 


tension. All influence 


power of our government was exer- 
cised with the desire to avert the sad 
through 


control, 


disaster. Forced upon us 


circumstances beyond our 
and under conditions which touched 
our National honor, the issue was 2c 
The 


brief; the 


cepted. struggle was incisive 


and significance of its re- 
sults cannot be for more than a brief 
National 
American inter- 


time misunderstood. honor 
has been vindicated; 
ests and the character of the Amert- 
can people, their versatility and mar- 
velous resources, which constitute 
their great power, have become a fac- 
tor in the world’s affairs, and their 
contribute to the ad- 
Millions of 
people now in semi-barbarism will yet 
trumpet call for 


freedom,—a liberation from the bond- 


exercise will 


vancement of civilization. 


hail this event as a 


of ignorance and superstition,— 


age 
and generations yet unborn will in 
the future give praise and thanks to 
the God of their His in- 
terposition of power in 
their behalf. 


I believe the time is not far in the 


fathers for 
American 


future, when all Americans, independ- 


ent of party considerations, will rec- 


ognize the incalculable benefits which 
have been secured in this recent dispo- 


sition, and will acknowledge the 


guiding influence, wisdom and power 


of that Divine Providence which di 


rects the destinies of nations. 
Our national growth and industrial 


development have moved forward so 


steadily, to the present time, crystal 


lizing their forces into the very life 
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of all useful occupations, that it is 
not strange that we accept the results 
in a sort of passive and unsentimental 
spirit. It is only when we permit or 
compel our minds a brief rest, and in 
a reflective mood turn backward and 
look into the records of the past, rec- 
that 
and evolution have been contributing 


ognizing each and every event 
forces, that we are able to fairly and 
Without prejudice judge of the pres 
ent, or wisely speculate as to the fu- 
ture. 

As I review the past, it seems to me 
as almost incredible, that it is only 
since 1792 that Samuel Slater built 
the first American cotton mill, at 
Pawtucket, R. I. How simple are the 
problems of engineering, 
operation, 


equipment 


and today, as compared 
with Slater’s time, when every scrap 
of information was concealed, and 
such embargoes and restrictions im- 
posed as to make it a crime punish- 
able with severe penalty for any one 
who should attempt to supply plans, 
or in any way furnish information to 
foreign interests touching the art of 


cotton spinning. 
LABOR CONDITIONS. 


industrial 
records no greater achievements than 


The history of progress 
are to be found within the sphere of 
your vocations. You may there wit- 
ness nearly every phase in the social 
life of the laboring class. A higher 
average of intelligence and skill, or 
more comfortable conditions of living 
and its attendant pleasures are rarely 
found than 
employees 


and 
manufac- 


among the artisans 
engaged in the 
ture of the textile fabrics. 
The deposits in our savings banks 
exhibit evidence of their 
thrift. <A 


common interest is found in all of the 


frugality 


and general condition of 


useful occupations. A comparison of 
the present with earlier times affords 
that 
living are 


convincing testimony relative 


conditions of practically 
unchanged, the labors of all are sub- 
ject to one general law and principle 
in the distribution of and 
that all advanced to 


wealth, 


Classes are 
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higher planes. There are, however, 
mischievous and disturbing influences 
in operation which point to much se- 
rious trouble in the future. I believe 
this is a question of grave import to 
all interests. It should be given earis 
and careful attention. 

The 
have had 


members of this Association 
invaluable experience, and 
I know of no subject more worthy of 
your attention. The financial interests 
you represent have very much at 
stake and are entitled to every protec- 
tion which can be devised. The out- 
side demands for the reduction of the 
hours of labor from ten to eight is un- 
reasonable and in utter disregard of 
economic considerations. There can 
be no question that the hours of labor 
will, in the future, be reduced as a 
natural result of the facilities for pro- 
duction, but changes should be grad- 
ual so as to avoid serious disturbance, 


the sure penalty of error. 


ASSOCIATION DISCUSSIONS. 


I trust that you will not understand 
me as suggesting in the slightest de- 
gree an abandonment of your past 
practice or policy in the treatment of 
technical questions. I recognize their 
importance and hope to witness even 
greater interest. In this connection, I 
beg to suggest and urge a more gen- 
eral participation in discussions that 
heretofore. If we would attain the 


benefits possible to the Association, 
all must contribute some measure o! 
their knowledge and experience. I am 
as well aware as any of you of the 
difficulties of speaking in public, and 
take 


with what ease one’s thoughts 


wings and fly away. The only pos- 


sible remedy for this, that I can sug 
gest, is that we must all become bet 
ter acquainted with each other and 
feel that each has the other’s confi- 
dence. There is, in this membership, 
as I have before remarked, a store or 
reservoir of knowledge which is in 
valuable. It is but just and fair to all 
that it 


available for useful work. 


shall, in some way, become 


I have, possibly, presumed _ too 


much upon the privileges of position 
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and occasion; if so, my only defense 


is an earnest desire to contribute 


some thought, feeling, or suggestion 
Which your intelligence will turn to 
practical account. I have chosen to 
deal with what, in the main, I| con 
ceive to be the fundamental and gov 
erning principles which underlie all 
human effort, rather than to discuss 
at this time concrete questions in the 


technics of our Art. 
SECTIONAL INTERESTS 


There is one which I will invite you 
to consider at your convenience. lh 


is the question of Northern and 


Southern interests engaged in the 


manufacture of cotton products. 


What are their present relative con- 


ditions? To what extent is the 
Southern a menacing factor to North- 
ern interests? If such difference ex 
ists as by then is 


some supposed, 


there a remedy which can be applied 
without injury or prejudice to either, 
which shall establish an equilibrium? 
We have a large representation in 
our Association of members who rep- 
resent Southern interests. I have the 
pleasure of a considerable acquaint- 
ance among them, and, I trust, their 
confidence to such extent as to re- 
lieve me from any feeling, on their 
part, that I am presenting a question 
which shall, 


means, induce that spirit. On 


in a spirit of rivalry, or 
by any 
the contrary, I believe it is of the 
highest interests to both sections that 
this question shall receive calm and 
deliberate consideration, to the end 
that a true knowledge of the condl- 
tion may be secured, in the interest 
of all concerned. 

During the period of recent depres- 
sion, it became a question of 
Northern 


mills 


grave 


concern to manufacturers. 


Southern were selling their 


products at prices which the Northern 
could not without loss. 


mills meet 


This experience naturally produced a 
very depressing effect, which has lin- 
gered even since the change of com- 
mercial conditions. It is a matter of 
general knowledge that preparations 


and work are now in hand which will 
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add, during another year, nearly 2,- 
000,000 of spindles to Southern pro- 
duction, while, in the North, but little 
is being done other than in the in 
crease of product which will result 
from renewals of machinery. There 
is a fear, on the part of some persons, 
that the present policy of non-exteu- 
sion may be continued for an indefi- 
nite time. If the present movements 
upon both sides are long continued, 
then both the conditions and results 
are for a time as effective as if the 
claims of many Southern interests, as 
to ultimate control, were really true. 
This judgment is, I believe, in error. 

The natural 
by Southern 


advantage possessed 


over Northern mills is 
by no means a menacing or a serious- 
as it does not 
The total differ- 
equal condi- 
tions of plant, will vary from 15 to 
even 20 per cent. Now, it 
that if the natural advan- 
tage does not exceed 4 per cent. then 


ly disturbing factor, 
exceed 4 per cent. 


enc, upon the basis of 


must be 


apparent 


all other differences must be abnor- 
mal. They are due to the less cost of 
labor, and the larger number of hours 
of running time. This condition can- 
not long endure and will gradually 
disappear with the exhaustion of 
labor, improving conditions of opera- 
tives and reduction of running time. 


It is a question of interest to both 
sections that the truth shall be known, 
because there are other interests in- 
volved, which are vital and require 
co operation. 

The conditions I have at first indl- 
likely to obtain in the 


near future, are such as will justify 


eated as 


a very much larger increase in the 
number of spindles and production 
than is generally believed. It is for 
the interests of all sections that the 
distribution of this growth shall be 
made upon just and equitable lines. 
This will give to the South the coarse 
goods and low grade fabrics of med- 
ium counts, and to the North the high 
grade fabrics of medium counts and 
the fine yarns and fabrics. I think 
this indicates a reasonable condition 


and an equitable division, a predic 
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that I made 


and before 


tion twenty-two years 


ago, either section had 


given the matter more than general 
attention. 
SUGGESTIVE. 

When you reflect upon the marvel- 
ous progress in all lines of useful 
work, as indicated by the very limited 
statistics quoted, we are astounded by 
What 
would have been the general opinion 


its grandeur and magnitude. 
had, 
since, predicted that Great Britain, in 
1900, 


of one who twenty-five years 
would place a single order for 
2,000,000 tons of coal, with one of the 
Alabama coal mines delivered f. 0. b. 
ship, at New Orleans, at a minimum 
cost of $1.50 per ton? Equally impres- 
sive would have been the prediction 
that at this period the United States 
would lead the world in the produc- 
iron and steel. 


tion of pig, refined 


These are suggestive of many other 
achievements. In view of the over 


whelming evidence which surrounds 
us on every side, we must accept the 
that 


tion and improvement are now multl- 


proposition products of inven- 
plying more rapidly than at any prev- 


ious stage in the world’s history. 


CONCLUSION, 


Thus the spheres of human activi 


ties are steadily multiplying. Forces 
of nature are responding to man’s dis 
coveries, as, in a steady procession, 


they move forward to the accom- 


plishment of some grand purpose 
which, until recently, was unknown. 
Achievements in Science, which seem 
as the visions of a dream, beckon us 
onward, inspiring a spirit of ambition 
and ceaseless effort in further inves 
tigation. We are overwhelmed in 
wonder and amazement, as we try to 
forecast the possibilities of the future. 
have 


Speculation and experiment 


passed to a point where experience 


has demonstrated the possibility of 
constantly changing conditions. Im- 
provements, and the advance toward 
higher planes of social life are as 
wonderful, in their 
forms, as the marvelous imagery of 


ever changing 
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the Kaleidoscope. Each step forward 
discloses to our 
illimitable and unexplored space, 
which neither Science, Art, nor any 
instrument of man’s 
yet been able to 


simply vision the 


discovery has 
fathom. Benefac- 
tions such as have been bequeathed 
to humanity by distinguished philoso- 
phers, physicists, and the notable in- 
ventors of more recent times, will 
pass on as a heritage for all of the 
generations that come after—an inspi 
ration which will thrill the hearts and 
quicken the nobler impulses of human 
life, uniting the best thoughts and ac- 
tivities for the advancement of the 
public weal and the establishment of 
peaceful relations and 
among men. 


good-will 





CALCULATING EFFICIENCY OF 
LOOMS. 


Many mills calculate each week the 
percentage of efficiency of the looms, 
as this is the only way by which one 
can know how well the looms have 
been running. The average number 
of picks per inch in the weekly prod 
uct is obtained from the mill records. 
Then a calculation is made, to show 
how many yards would be produced 
if the looms had run constantly. The 
proportion which the actual yardage 
bears to this theoretical yardage is 
This cal 


involves considerable 


the percentage of efficiency. 
culation labor. 
It is the only means by which loom 
product can be fairly measured in a 
mill, where picks per inch vary from 
week to week. The following short 
method for making this calculation 
has been devised by a manufacturer: 

The cuts, as they are measured, are 
entered on the mill books in the usual 
way with the picks per inch opposite 
each cut. At the end of the week these 
figures, representing the 
inch, are added together, and this 
amount is divided by the number of 
cuts. This gives the average picks 
per inch for the entire product. This 
average is multiplied by the number 
of yards woven, and the product is 
divided by a 


picks per 


number which we call 
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the “constant.” The result is the per- 
centage of efliciency. This constant is 
determined by the number and speed 
of the looms and the running time as 
follows: The number of looms is mul- 
tiplied by the picks per minute; this 
result is multiplied by the number of 
minutes running time per week; this 
is divided by 36, 


which gives you the 
‘constant” for your looms. 

This may seem complicated, but it 
only seems so. The “constant” is the 
same, as long as you do not change 
the number, or speed, or running time 
of your looms, and by means of it the 
overseer of weaving can easily learn 
at the end of each week the efficiency 
of his room. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The botany division of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, has 
given much attention in aiding the 


cultivation of cotton from Egyptian 
seed in the United States, but with 
indifferent encouragement as to pro- 
fitable results. So far as recent ex- 
periments in this respect are 


cerned, the Textile World has given 


colh- 


more consideration to the subject 
than any other publication. 

The following are chiefly the views 
and resuits of the investigations of L. 
H. Dewey, assistant botanist of the 
Agriculture. 

Egyptian cotton 


Department of 
forms one of the 
most important items among the fibre 
materials imported into this country. 
In length of staple it is between the 
average upland and the sea island cot- 
ton. It is fine, but its particular value 
lies in its superior strength and elas- 
ticity, and in its remarkable develop- 
ment of twist, enabling it to cling to- 
gether and make a very strong, fine 
yarn. When obtained in good condi- 
tion it has a fine lustre and is soft and 
oily to the touch. It is not handled 
well by the same machinery used for 
preparing and spinning upland cotton, 
and as it is used in the production of a 
quality of fabric not made from either 
does 


upland or sea island cotton, it 
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not compete directly with them. It is 
used chiefly, either combed or carded, 
for the fine 


production of yarns. 


used in the better 
knit 
and for mixing with silk and wool. It 


These yarns are 


qualities of hosiery and goods 
is also used in making fine thread for 
laces. 

The direct importations of Egyptian 
cotton increased from less than 200,- 
000 pounds in 1884 to more than 43,- 
000,000 pounds in 1896. Since the lat- 
ter date the importations have fallen 
off somewhat. This decline, however, 


must be ascribed to small crops in 
Egypt rather than to lack of demand. 
While there was a decline in the aver- 
age prices during 1898 and the first 
part of 1899, there has been a decided 
upward tendency since then. 

Considerable amounts of Egyptian 
cotton are 
through other 
prices in this 
than do those at the foreign ports of 


undoubtedly imported 
and the 


higher 


countries, 
country range 
shipment. The requirements of the 
growing knit-goods industry and the 
demand for a quality of goods that 
can be made only from Egyptian cot- 
ton seems likely to maintain or even 
this fibre. 
The area supposed to be adapted to 
this 


increase the demand for 


the cultivation of this cotton in 
is comparatively small, and 
little danger of 
other 


country 
is apparently 
from 


there 
overproduction sources, 
It is cultivated in Egypt only in the 
Nile Delta, 
gether less than 10,000 square miles of 
one-third the 


an area comprising alto- 
arable land, or about 
area of South Carolina. 

The first records of attempts to cul- 
tivate Egyptian cotton in the United 
States seem to be the reports of trials 
with seed imported and distributed by 
the Department of Agriculture in 1867. 
The reports of the 
1867 and 1871 
more than fifty trials made in all the 
States from North Carolina to Texas 
Alabama. The 
unsatisfactory, 


Department for 


contain the results of 


and cotton proved 


generally except in 
instances in southern 


found 


one or two 


Louisiana. It to he 


was 
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‘ 
drought-resistant, and in cases where 


mature fibre was obtained it was gen 
erally regarded as of superior quality. 
It required too long a season from 
seeding to maturity to permit its suc 
cessful cultivation except in the ex 
treme southern parts of the area. In 
many instances the plants grew large, 
and they were generally more fre¢ 
from attacks of 
diseases than upland cottons growing 
The bolls were 
3-locked, always small, and 
often number. Many of the 
bolls produced failed to mature before 


frost, so that the yield of fibre obtain- 


insects or fungous 
in the same regions. 
mostly 
few in 


more than 
from 
favorable 


ed did not average much 
one-third of the yield obtained 
The 
reports were from southern Louisiana 


upland cottons. most 
There were no reports from southern 


Texas, and the single from 
Florida was indefinite. 
The reports of the failures in 1871 


further 


report 


appear to have discouraged 
attempts at the introduction of Egypt- 
succeeding 
have 


Egypt 


ian cotton during the 


twenty years. Some _ seeds 


doubtless been brought from 
by private parties, but they have evi- 
dently not succeeded well, as nothing 
has been heard from them. 

During the years 1892 to 
Agriculture 


three 


1894 the 
Department of imported 
and distributed 
Egyptian 
Bamia, and Abbasi. 
to all of the cotton-growing 
where they were tested at the State 


varieties of 
Mitafiti, 
Seeds were sent 


cotton seed, viz, 


States, 


Experiment Stations, and also on the 
plantations of several cotton growers. 

indicate failure 
Most of the men 


The reports received 
in nearly all cases. 

who tried the seed were so discour 
aged by the small yield of the first 
crop that they did not save seed to 
make any further trials. In 
further trials doubtless 
have resulted in a waste of time, but 


most 
cases would 
in the Gulf region, where the seasons 
are long, it is that better 
could have obtained 
grown for three 
Experi- 


probable 
results been 


from seed two or 


generations in this country. 
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ments with imported cotton seed in 
American cot 
that 
after the 
The 


were chiefly a too 


this country and with 


ton seed in Egypt prove larger 


yields may be expected 


plants become acclimated. 


causes of failure 


short season, except in the warmer 
part of the cotton belt, and seed not 
yet acclimated. 

In San Patricio County, in southern 
Texas, W. H. Wentworth 


each of 


sowed 1% 
Mitafifi. 
(See June and July, 1899, issues of the 


acres Bamia and 
Textile World for illustrations and a 
more analytical account of what Mr. 
Wentworth has been doing.) He ob- 
tained from the first seeding only 75 
from the 3 
that the fibre 


pounds of seed cotton 
acres, but he observed 
was of superior quality and the plants 
were strong and healthy. Seeds were 
bolls 
best plants and planted the following 
The plants 
they 
thus acclimated and carefully select- 
ed. It to keep 
the cotton closely picked, as exposure 


saved from selected from the 


and each succeeding year. 


became more prolific as were 


was found necessary 
to the weather in the open bolls de- 
stroys the peculiar lustre and the oily 
which are regarded as 


feeling, very 


desirable in the best quality. It was 
to gin the fibre 
obtain the full 


When carefully 


also found necessary 
with a roller gin to 
length of the staple. 
picked as 

dirt, 
and properly ginned on a 


handled, soon as mature, 


free from pieces of leaves, or 
“squares,” 
roller gin giving a long, even staple, 
free from seed hulls, Egyptian cotton 
grown in Texas appears to be fully 
A sample 
1899, 


generation, grown in Texas, has been 


equal to the imported fibre. 
of cotton of the crop of sixth 
pronounced by some of the most ex 
tensive importers of Egyptian cotton 
in this 
quality. 


country to be of superior 


No spinning tests have yet 
been recorded. 

In 1895 Mr. 
nated Mitafifi 
Myers’ Big Boll, a Texan variety, and 


Wentworth cross-polli- 
Egyptian cotton with 
has carefully selected seeds from the 
best plants resulting from the hybrid 
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This cotton 


fibre 


hybrid 
like the 


thus obtained. 


produces a almost 
Egyptian, and in some respects is su- 
The bolls, al- 
though usually 3-locked, are generally 
larger than those of the Mitafifi, and 
and 


perior to the Egyptian. 


the plants are more prolific 
earlier maturing. 

Mitafifi: The 
and, the one most extensively grown 
in Egypt is Mitafifi. 
regarded as the standard va- 


best known variety 


This is com- 
monly 
riety in Egypt, and its fibre is most 
frequently quoted in the market re- 
ports in this country. It is one of the 
most hardy varieties, withstanding a 


comparatively wide range of climatic 


conditions. The Egyptian cottons as 
a rule are very sensitive to cold or ex- 
cessive moisture. It attains a height 
of 4 to 7 feet, 
ing branches. As it is 
American 


with numerous spread- 
generally 
larger than upland varie- 
ties, it requires more room for devel- 
It has round 


in which the 


opment. rather small. 


bolls, cotton remains 
compact after the bolls are open. Its 
yield in Egypt under average condi- 
tions is 500 to 600 pounds of lint per 
acre, the lint being about 34 per cent. 
of the seed cotton. The fibre is of a 
yellowish-brown 


soft, oily, and lustrous. 


color, fine, strony, 
The seeds are 
nearly smooth and black, with small 
tufts of green fibre at the ends, and 
are easily separated in ginning. 
Bamia: Next to Mitafifi, 
one of the most extensively cultivated 
height of 6 to 
stalks, but 
The bolls 


short spurs 


Bamia is 


varieties. It attains a 


8 feet, with coarse, stout 


with few or no branches. 
are borne in clusters on 
similar to those of the cluster type. 
It may be grown somewhat closer to- 
Mitafifi, but it 
The lint is brown, sim- 


Mitafifi, but 


gether than requires 
more water. 
ilar to that of usually 
classed a little lower in market quota- 
The smooth,¥of a 
coffee and somewhat 
Mitafifi. The 
) 


yield of lint is about 32 per cent. of 


tions. seeds are 


light color, 


larger than those of 


the seed cotton. The yield per acre 


under average conditions is nearly as 
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Mitafifi. 
In certain favorable locali- 


much as that of 

Abbasi: 
ties Abbasi is regarded as the best va- 
riety, and where it is obtained at its 
best the fibre from the first two pick- 
ings of this variety usually brings the 
highest market price. It grows best 
in 
the ground early in March, and it re- 


on loamy soil. Its seed should be 
quires warm and rather dry weather 
during October and November to pro- 
perly mature a complete crop. The 
Abbasi plant is similar to that of Mit- 
afifi, from which it is derived through 
Zafiri, a variety now little cultivated, 
but it with a 
more open, spreading habit and fewer 
Its bolls very 
sharp-pointed. The seed 
that of Mitafifi, 
and with 

The 
of the 
white, fine, silky, but not as strong as 


is generally smaller, 


branches. small are 
is smaller 
somewhat red- 
little adherent 
fibre is 34 


is snow 


than 
dish, very 
of 
cotton. It 


fibre. yield per 


cent, seed 
Mitafifi, and generally lacks the soft, 
oily feeling of the brown cottons. 

This variety, originated 
Abbasi, first 
1897. It is there 


Janovitch 


as a sport from was 


brought to notice in 


much grown as yet, but it is 
all 
the white, long-staple class 
The fibre is 
Island 


fore not 


asserted means the finest 


of 


to be by 
cotton 
ever produced in Egypt. 
length, 
fine, 


nearly equal to Sea in 
remarkably 


the 


snow white, of a 


silky 


istic 


character- 
This 


introduced 


texture, and has 


twist well developed va- 


riety is now being into 
America for the first time, a consider- 
able quantity of seed having been se- 
cured for the Department of Agricul- 
ture through the efforts of Hon. Bar- 
bour Lathrop and D. G. Fairchild. 
The 
to a 


following varieties are grown 
in 
seems to 


Zafiri, Hamouli, 
and Ziftawi. 


less extent Egypt, and their 


cultivation be diminishing: 


Ashmouni, Sea _ Is- 
land, Gallini 
genefally less productive than 
afifi, their 
brings a smaller market price. 

All of the cotton produced in Egypt 
is grown under irrigation. Very little 
rain falls in the Nile Delta from the 


time cotton seed is planted in March 


They are 
Mit- 


and in most cases fibre 
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until the last picking in November. 
The temperature rises from an aver- 
age maximum of 73 degrees F. in 
March average maximum of 
nearly 95 degrees in August, declining 
to about 74 in November. 
The average temperatures 
are about 25 The air 
is exceedingly dry during the entire 


to an 
degrees 

minimum 
degrees lower. 


year, and especially during the early 
growth the cotton. The relative 
humidity increases from May to No- 


of 


as great 

of the 
and best 
hot, 


becomes 
belt 
The earliest 
in a very 
the later pick- 


vember, but never 
that in the 
United States. 

pickings are 
dry atmosphere, and 


as cotton 


matured 


ings become successively as 


the 


declines. 


poorer 
moisture and the heat 
The irrigating water is un- 
der a control limited only by the sup- 
ply. Flooding the lands while the cot- 
ton is maturing increases the moisture 
in the atmosphere from the abundant 
The soil temperature at 


increases 


evaporation. 
this time is from 80 to 86 degrees, and 
the 
rapid 


conditions are such as to induce 


development in vegetable 
growth. 
cot 


The soils where all of the best 


ton is produced are clay loams pro 
the 
They 
the 
Nile deposits, and their quality is fur- 
the 


growth of Egyptian clover, adding ni- 


alluvial from 
of the 


in fertility 


duced by deposit 
Nile. 


from 


overflow 


are rich 


ther improved by extensive 


trogen and humus. Phosphoric acid 


and potash are usually present in suf 
ficient quantities and are not applied 


in the form of commercial fertilizers. 


Lime and magnesia are also presen'( 


in the soils. Nitrogenous manures are 


generally found most beneficial, espe- 


cially where cotton and sugar cane 


are grown to the exclusion of clove! 


and other leguminous crops. 
Cotton clover in a 


usually follows 


rotation of crops. The land is plowed 
and stirred to a depth of about 13 in- 
ches, giving a deep, mellow seed bed. 
The surface compact and 
firm by a plank drawn over it like a 
harrow, the driver standing on the 
plank giving sufficient weight to crush 


is made 
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lumps and level, uneven places. A 


evel, even surface is essential for 


ood results in irrigated land. Ridges 


about 35 inches apart are made with a 


plow, and the seeds, after soaking 


twenty-four hours in water to hasten 


germination, are planted in hills 14 to 


20 inches apart on the sides of these 


The cotton is thinned to two 


I ila Ss. 


plants in a hill and hoed usually thre 


being watered after each hoe- 


times, 


ing. After the third hoeing it is wat 


ered at intervals of twelve to fifteen 


days, until the time of the first pick 


about the last of August, and it is 


watered again after the firs! and sec 


ond pickings. 
cultivation of 


Experiments in the 


Egyptian cotton in this country here 


tofore indicate plainly that there is 


little hope for success with this crop 


except in the South Atlantic or Gulf 


coast regions or in the irrigated lands 


southern Arizona or California. 


seasons elsewhere are too short 


its complete maturity There is 


a relatively smaller proportion of 


ganic matter in the American soils. 


All necessary elements may be suj 


plied by means of fertilizers and 


plowing under green crops. They are 


already present in sufficient quantities 


produce n crop, providing other 


mditions are not unfavorable, and 


their extensive addition in 


commercial fertilizers is 


ended only after careful trial ex 


ents on each farm have proved thi 


i increased yield or the improve 


nent in the land is sufficient to wat 


int the extra expens« In some soils, 


barnyard manure o1 
the 


larger 


ipplications of 


in increase in humus will doubt 


less produce a growth and 
yield of 


ton has 


larger eotton. Although cot 


cultivated in the 


West 


never been 


rrigated lands of the sufficiently 


to be regarded there as an important 


Staple crop, yet it has been grown to 


1 small extent in southern C: 


the earliest histori 


since 


that region. It thrives there under 


rigation It has been stated = th: 


While the fibre of common upland cot 


fon, grown under irrigation in Cali 


hia, 
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is slightly shorter than that 


the same variety grown in Georgia, 


is finer and fully as strong. It has 


further been proved that a fair crop 


of cotton may be obtained on land too 


strongly alkaline to produce wheat. 


A saline soil and a saline atmosphere 
beneficial in the 


held to be pro- 


duction of the best quality of 


are 
Egypt- 
lan cotton. 

temperatures indi 


Gulf 


\ comparison of 


that in the region the 


cates 


mean maximum temperatures are 


generally slightly lower than those in 
the mean minimum 


Exypt, while 


temperatures are higher. In Arizona 


maximum temperatures are 
whéle the mini- 


The 


doubtless 


the mean 


much higher, mean 


mum are lower. average tem- 


peratures are high enough 


for the cotton to grow to 


full 


parts of 


Egyptian 


maturity in Florida and southern 


the Gulf States. 


Egypt is much 


Gulf 


The atmosphere in 


drier than it is in the States. 
affects the 
lop- 


been 


air undoubtedly 


of the and the deve 


plant 


he fibre, has 


and it 


claimed » be essential to the 


afid 


best quality 


produc- 


luster, strength, fineness, 


tion of 
as are found in the 


eotton 


Valley in 


Egyptian The humidity of 


ie Salt River Arizona dur 


ng the months when fibre is develop- 


ing, does not differ much from that of 


Egypt during the same period. Car 


ful experiments conducted in 


regions may prove that too much 


been claimed in this respect for 


of Egypt 
differences of « 


he createst 


tions affecting plant growth 
Cairo, near 
the Nile 
rainfall of 
Alexan 


than 8 in 


found in the rainfall. 


upper southern end of 


Delta, has a total average 


only 1% inches per year, and 


dria, on the coast, 
ches Nearly all of 
falls 


thy t the 


has less 


this small amount 


during the winter months, so 


crop is produced practically 


When 


‘lent supply of water 


without rain there is a suffi- 


for irrigation 


he Egyptian planters prefer that 


should be no rain at all on the 


erop 


there 


crowing after it has passed the 
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leaf. The small amount of 
rainfall in southern Arizona and cen- 
tral 
favorable to the production of a good 
The 


does not 


second 


California indicates conditions 
quality of fibre in those regions. 
Gulf 
prevent the production of a good crop, 


rainfall in the region 


as has been proved by experiments 


before referred to in southern Texas 
and Louisiana. 
If the production of Egyptian cot- 


ton is to succeed on a commercial 


scale in the United States it must be 


in the Gulf coast region, where the 


crop will have to withstand the con- 
uncertain 
with 
the irrigated lands of the Southwest. 
In the 


tion is 


ditions of rains, perhaps 


supplemented irrigation, or in 
former region, cotton cultiva- 
well established and labor is 
comparatively cheap. In the regions 
where irrigation is practiced, farmers 
and laborers alike are generally un- 
used to the cultivation of cotton on a 
: generally 


large scale, 


higher than in the cotton belt, and the 


Wages are 


field crops grown are such as require 
less hand labor than is involved in the 
“chopping,” hoeing and picking of cot- 
ton. The most promising means for 
the successful production of Egyptian 
cotton in this country appears to be 
hardy 

will 


either in developing improved 
that 
withstand the conditions in the Gulf 


and productive varieties 
region, particularly its western 
part, or in devising cul- 
ture in the irrigated lands that will re- 
It will be nec- 
to keep up a 


coast 


methods of 


quire less hand labor. 


essary in either case 


continual selection of seeds in order 
that 


kept up to the highest possible stand- 


the quality of the fibre may be 


ard. 





last few 


formed 


of the 
years opinion 
among textile workers generally, that 
amount 


—The 


justifies the 


experience 


the introduction of a certain 
of moisture into cotton mills is not 
only advantageous in the treatment of 
fibrous materials, but under favorable 
conducive to the 


conditions . is also 


health of thé work-people employed, 
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Trade Secrets in Germany. 


Trade secrets in Germany are jeal 
ously guarded by the German manu 


facturers, and in this they are sup 


ported by the substantial assistance 


of their courts of law. <A case has r 
noticed in the German 


illustrates this 


cently been 


newspapers, which 
point. 

It appears that a foreman in the em 
ploy of a certain establishment invent 
which his employer 


ed a Substance 


used in finishing “rustling” velvet 


The use of this substance was con 


sidered a trade or business secret of 
the firm. The foreman, however, im 
parted the composition to others, and 
the firm had him tried under the law 
of May 27, 1898, entitled “An act for 
the suppression of base competition.” 
The foreman was found guilty in the 
lower court. 
to the federal court and the defense 
made the point that the foreman had 
only imparted his invention to 


The case was appealed 


own 
others; that the same was his intellec- 
tual property. The federal court dis- 
missed the appeal on the ground that 
the employee's discoveries become the 
property of his employer, because he 
enabled to make the 
only by means of such employment. 


was discovery 





An Object Lesson in Protection. 


The practical operations of a protec- 
tive tariff in developing new industries 
is well illustrated in the case of tin 
plate. 

In 1890 this industry did not exist 
in the United States to any extent. I! 
then 
protective laws 


became the subject of 


special 

and see the results: 

Fiscal Year. 
1891-1892 
1892-1893 


Pounds 
13,646,719 
99,819,202 
1893-1894 139,223,467 
1894-1895 193,801,073 
1895 . .807,228,621 
1896-1897 446,982,063 
1897-1898 681,674,028 
1898 791,371,488 


Total, 2,673.746,.661 
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During May the wool markets both 


here and abroad have been in a state 
of extreme dullness, approaching par- 
have steadily de- 


alysis, and prices 


clined. There has been no panic, and 
this has been due solely to the fact 
that wool is in the possession of those 
who do not have to sell it, and for 
this reason alone, the decline has been 
kept within its present limits. 

The London auctions opened at a 
decline of from 10 to 15 per cent. on 
from five to 10 per 
After 


this sale a slightly improved feeling 


fine wools, and 
cent. on the coarser grades. 
was reported in the wool trade, prob- 
ably owing to the worst regarding the 
decline being known, but there has 
been no strengthening of prices. 

The views of American growers, as 
cents 


little 


of the new wool has changed hands. 


to values, are three or four 


above Eastern ideas, but very 
Sales of fine medium Territory have 
been reported in the West, on a basis 
from 


of 55 cents scoured, which is 


two to three cents above the Boston 
market; but reports of such transac- 
tions are somewhat open to question. 
As the 


prevailing in London and the Eastern 


month closes, the situation 
wool markets, appear to have reached 
the ears of the Western growers, as a 
report states that they are weakening 
a little. 

Weather conditions have been fa- 
vorable for a large clip in this coun- 


try. The Agricultural Department 


reports the average condition of 


flocks throughout the United States 
at 99.9 per cent., and it appears now 
that the shortage in Australia, which 
was so well advertised during the rise 
in wool prices last fall, amounts to 
but eight per cent., and this is slightly 
reduced by the increase in the New 
Zealand crop. 

Fine wools, for which the rise in 
prices last fall was the greatest, now 
exhibit the most weakness. It is ap- 
parent that the speculation in wool in 
the latter part of 1899 was greatly 
overdone. The present decline is a 
result of that 
prices, and an 


natural booming of 
examination of the 
lines in the chart at the head of this 
article shows at a glance that pres- 
ent quotations are still far above 
those of last summer. 

The recent high prices stimulated 
imports, and for the ten months end- 
ing April, 1900, 89,948,655 
the three classes were brought in, as 
with 52,418,675 for the 
same period for 1899, and 71,945,836 
1900, 


pounds of 
compared 


pounds in 1898. During April, 


9,892,693 pounds were imported, 


against 7,299,327 pounds in April, 1899. 
While mills have been busy on old 


orders, and stocks of raw material 


largely drawn upon, it must be re 
membered that much of the merchan- 
dise formerly made of wool, is today 
manufactured from 


cotton, shoddy, 
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and other substitutes. The use of cot- 
ton for men’s wear worsteds, has 
grown to immense proportions, and, 
while the mills making the best 
grades of pure wool goods are slack, 
the looms weaving attractive and 
cheap fabrics, made with a percentage 
of cotton varying from 50 to 100 per 
cent, are very busy. 

The goods market has been draggy, 
and cancellations of orders have 
been received at a time when dupll- 
cate orders were hoped for. This 
condition, in connection with the ap- 
proaching political campaign, and the 
pronounced downward tendency of 
prices in all lines of trade, have caus- 
ed manufacturers to hold aloof from 
the market, preferring to let someone 
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else own the wool. Dealers are ex- 
pecting an improvement when the 
largest buyers begin operations; but 
such concerns do not usually adver- 
tise with a brass band their intention 
to buy and it will probably be found 
that they have quietly replenished 
their depleted stocks during the de- 
pression. 

Much of the actual business done 
has been below current quotations, 
The reported sales in the three lead- 
ing markets of this country for four 
weeks of May have been only 8,884,- 
000 Ibs. domestic and 3,310,000 Ibs, 
foreign, total 12,194,000 Ibs.; as com- 
pared with 39,141,800 Ibs. for same 


period of 1899. 
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Graphic Chart of Fluctuations in Prices of Cotton, Labor and Print Cloths. 


By the culmination and collapse of 
the bull speculation of a prominent 
house, an artificial factor has been re- 
moved from the market, and _ its 
course confined to the legitimate in- 
fluences of trade conditions. 

Owing doubtless to the high prices 
prevailing, the market for cotton 
goods has been dull, but there are no 
pronounced signs of an over-supply of 
goods, and there are indications that 
orders for both the domestic and for 
eign trade would be freely placed at a 
slight concession in price. 

This concession has already been 
made in print cloths by the reduction 


to 3% cents at Fall River, and the 
sales of print cloths in outside mar- 
kets at 3 cents for some time previous 
to the Fall River reduction. 

During the last 8 months the prices 
for goods throughout the world have 
had a marked rise; in Manchester this 
rise is estimated at 35 per cent., and it 
is to be expected that buyers would 
be cautious about placing orders at 
top figures: with a decline in prices 
we may expect an increase in volume 
of trade to supply the demand. 

As to the supply, the great undeter 
mined factor is the size of the Ameri- 
can crop. This is the case every year, 
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but especially so in 1900, as it is 
known definitely that the Indian crop 
is to be a small one. 

The weather reports for the Amer! 
‘an crop are generally favorable and 
with the large acreage which is sup 
posed to be under cultivation, the 
trade have great difficulty ih finding 
bull 
fields. 


This is 


points in the Southern cotton 
offset by the 
small stock of cotton in the 
An English 
est}- 


undoubtedly 
world’s 
markets and at the mills. 
trade 


authority on the cotton 


mates that the normal movement of 
would exhaust the world's 
stock by the 3l1st of This 


small stock on hand keeps the market 


cotton 
August. 


with a 
stock 
could shrink to very small dimensions 


for spot cotton strong, but 


large, new crop assured, the 
inconveniencing the mills or 
A differ 


ence of over 1% cents now exists be- 


without 
materially affecting prices. 


tween old and new crops. 

Prices during the month have been 
depressed by the failure above men- 
This was 
Late 
from Egypt state the Nile is rising to 


tioned. influence greatest 


on early deliveries. reports 
usual height and that prospects for a 
good crop have improved there. The 
Chronicle’s figures as to world’s vis- 
ible supply of cotton May 26, 1900, are 
compared with 
3.686.070 bales in 1899; 3,015,859 bales 
in 1898, and 2,501,032 bales in 1897. 


2,035,552 bales as 





List of Exhibitors in the United States 
Textile Department, Paris 
Exposition. 
official list of 
United States 
Paris Ex- 


following is an 


The 
the exhibitors in the 
textile department at the 
position, whose goods have been ship- 
ped and are on the grounds or in tran 
sit. According to the requirements of 
the French officials of the exposition, 
the textile departments of all nations 
other 


are obliged to accommodate 


classes of goods than those purely 


textile. 


Silk Exhibitors. 
(See page 669, April issue.) 
Johnson, Cowdin & Co.; Smith & Kauff- 
mann; Pelgram & Meyer; Stearns, J. 
N. & Co.; Bridgeport Silk Co.; Stern, 
Pohly & Herrman; Castle Braid Co.; 
Gotham Silk Mills: Cardinal & Beck 
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er; Liberty Silk Co.; Empire Silk 
Works; Richardson Silk Co.; Doherty 
& Wadsworth; Paterson Ribbon Co.; 
Julius Kayser; Anderson Bros. (silk 
loom). 
Miscellaneous. 
Arlington Mills; Lawrence, Mass.; 
ican Hosiery Co., New Britain, Conn.; 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa.: 
Asch & Jaeckel, New York City (fur- 
riers) Auerbach, Louis, New York 
City (neckwear); Aultman, Miller & 
Co., Akron, O. (twines): jallardvale 
Mills, Ballardvale, Mass.; sotany 
Worsted Co., Passaic, N. J.; Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y (shirts, 
collars and cuffs); Deering Harvester 
Co., Chicago, Ill. (twines): Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., New York City: 
Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. Co., Ne 
York City: White Sewing Machine 
Co., New York City; New Home Sew- 
ing Machine Co., New York City; Jos- 
eph Hirsch & Sons, New York City: 
Hockanum Co., Rockville, Conn., 
Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. L;: 
McDowell Garment Drafting Machine 
Co., New York City; F. Muhlhauser 
Co., Cleveland, O.; Merchant Tailors’ 
Nat. Exchange of the U. S., 381 5th 
Ave., N. Y.; McCormick Harv. Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, Ill. (binding 
twine); John J. Mitchell Co., New 
York City (fashions for men and 
women); Louis Myers & Son New 
York City (gloves); Northwestern 
Grass Twine Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
(binding twine); Peace Dale Mfg. Co., 
Peace Dale, R. I.; Pelzer Mills, Pel- 
zer, S. C.; Potomska Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Ponemah Mills, Taftville, 
Conn Henry Roelofs & Co., Phila- 
delphia Pa. tevellon freres New 
York City (furriers); Sara Reidy, Chi- 
eago, Ill. (hair dressing) Standish 
Worsted Co., Plymouth, Mass.: John 
B. Stetson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joseph H. Taft New York 
City (embroidery and applique cur- 
tains) Troy Laundry Machine Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Clarence Whitman & 
Co., New York City (lace curtains 
made by machinery); Warnock Uni- 
form Co., New York City (army and 
navy caps); Wamsutta Mills. New 
Bedford, Mass.: J. B. Wiggins & Sons, 
Orange, N. J. (burlaps); Mrs. G. Tay- 
lor, New York City (The Taylor 
Square and Bias Rule, demonstration 
of garment cutting by same); Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler New York City, 
collected and furnished a large ex- 
hibit of laces and embroidery Her 
personal exhibit is needlework, em- 
broidery and drapery. 
The following persons also 
to Mrs. Wheeler’s exhibit: 
Mrs. Florence H. Brady, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. (embroidery and linens); Mrs. C., 
J. Stephenson ted Bank, N. J. (em- 
broidery and linens); Mrs. J. Chas. 
Van Cley, Ellenville, N. Y. (embroid- 
ery and linens); Mrs Caledonia J. 
Sankey, Rochester, N. Y. (embroidery 
and linens); Mrs. Lilian Barton Wil- 
son, Brooklyn, N. Y. (embroidery and 
linens): Mrs. E. Coxhead Taylor, New 
City (embroidery and linens); 
Christine Obery, Portland, Ore- 
(embroidery and linens); Mrs. J. 
Havens, Brooklyn, N. Y. (embroid- 
ery and linens); Mrs. Harriet O. Em~- 
erson, Brookline, Mass. (embroidery 
ind linens); Mrs. A. W. Foster, New 
York City (embroidery and linens); 
Decorative Art Society, saltimore, 
Md. (embroidery and linens); Mrs. 
Adelaide von Rathgen, Gotshall 
(laces); Mrs. Sybil Carter, New York 
City (exhibit of Indian hand-made 
laces) 


Amer- 


(hats) 


contributed 
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The Protection of Industrial Property 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 


The French Senate and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies have adopted, and the 
President of the Republic promul- 
gates, a law to the following effect:— 

1. Every person enjoying in France 
an exclusive right by virtue of the 
laws affecting industrial property, or 
persons claiming under him, may, 
without incurring the forfeiture of 
his privilege, exhibit at the Universal 
Exhibition of 1900 in Paris, and may 
introduce for this purpose into French 
territory articles manufactured 
abroad and resembling those which 
are guaranteed by his title, provided 
that these articles have been duly ad- 
mitted to the Exhibition. 

2. Nevertheless, the forfeiture pro- 
vided by the existing laws shall be 
incurred if the articles referred to in 
Article 1 are not re-exported within 
a period of three months dating from 
the day either of the official closing 
of the Exhibition or of the order for 
removal previously given and notified 
to the interested parties by the proper 
authorities. 

3. Every who shall have 
exhibited at the Universal Exhibition 
of 1900 an article resembling that 
which is guaranteed by his title of 
industrial property shall be consider- 
ed, so far as may be necessary, as 
having worked his discovery or his 
invention in France during the period 
of the Exhibition. The terms provid- 
ed by the laws concerning industrial 
property, at the expiration of which 
forfeiture is default of 
working, shall run anew either from 
the official closing of the Exhibition 


person 


incurred in 


or from the order of removal previous- 
ly given and notified to the interested 
parties by the proper authorities, 
4. Articles exhibited in the Univer- 
sal Exhibition of 1990 which shall be 
alleged to be infringements or bear 
marks or other indications forbidden 
by law, shall only be liable to seizure 
there by description. Nevertheless, 
articles admitted to the Exhibition, 
circulating in France in transit to or 
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from the BPxhibition, or exhibited 
therein, shall not be liable to seizure 
even by description unless the party 
seizing is protected in the country to 
which the party whose articles are 
seized belongs. The prohibition of 
seizure shall cease if the articles in 
question are sold in France, or if the, 
are not re-exported within the period 
prescribed by Article 2. 





Graduation Exercises of the Lowell 
Textile School. 


The graduation exercises of this 
school were thheld Tuesday afternoon, 
June 5th. The occasion was especial- 
ly interesting as ‘the first on which 
diplomas had been presented to stu 
dents in the day class, who had com- 
pleted the full course of three years. 

Following is a bist of the graduates, 
their course of study, and theses. 

Cotton Manufacturing: Isaac Wal- 
win Barr, Lowell, Mass., The Effect 
on the Breaking Strength of Yarn 
Produced by Varying Conditions of 
Draft and Twist; George Francis 
Lamson, Lowell, Mass., A Comparison 
of Evenness and Strength of No. 25 
Warp Yarn Employing Two and 
Three Processes of Drawing; Stephen 
Eaton Smith, Lawrence, Mass., In- 
vestigation of Evenness of Product 
and Amounts of Waste madein Cotton 
Oarding. 

Wool Manufacturing: Henry A\l- 
bert Bodwell, Andover, Mass., Details 
of the Manufacture of a Ten Run 
Woolen Yarn (with A. A. Stewart); 
Chauncey Jackson Brickett, Haver- 
hill, Mass., Investigation of Scaife or 
Builder Motion on a Worsted Spin- 
ning Frame; Arthur Andrew Stewart. 
Beauharnois, P. Q. (with H. A. Bod- 
well, see above); James Francis Syme, 
Worcester, Mass., The Dobby in Re- 
lation to Weaving. 

Designing: John Edward Perkins, 
Pittsfield, Mass., The Setting and 
Reeding of a Perfect Fabric; Alois 
Joseph Pradel, Collinsville, Mass., 
Cloth Construction. 

Chemistry and 
Lineoln Baldwin, Lowell, 


Dyeing: Arthur 
Mass., An 





GRADUATION 


Experimental Research to Determine 
Indigo Deposited up 
Robert 
Experimental Re- 


the Quantity of 
Fibre; 
Mass., An 


on the Reid Sleeper, 


Lowell, 


Fastest and 


search to Determine the 
Cheapest Direct Cotton Black; Henry 


James Lawrence, Mass., 
The Action of Alkaline Solutions upon 
Various Grades of Wool in the Proc 


ess of Wool Felting and Scouring. 


Thompson, 


presented as fol 
Post 
Course in Decorative Art and Design- 


Certificates were 


lows: One Year's Graduate 


Katharine Burrage, Lowell, 
Three Year’s Course in Decora 
Laura Etta 


Fanny Shil- 


ing, 

Mass.; 
tive Art 
Campbell, Lowell, Mass.; 


and Designing, 


labor Lakeman, Salem, Mass.; Amy 
Helen Goodhue, Dracut, Mass.; Edith 
Merchant, Mass.; Ida 

W oodies, Mass.; 
Year’s Course in Spin- 
Weaving, John 
Littleton, N. C. 


programme of the 


Clara Lowell, 
Alberta 
Three 
ning and 
Leach, Jr., 
The 


was as follows: 


Lowell, 
Cotton 
Pelopidas 


exercises 


Music, American Orchestra. 
Address, Franklin W. Hobbs, Ass’t. 
Treas. Arlington Mills, Trustee on the 
part of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, 
Evenness 
Waste 


Stephen 


Abstract, Investigation of 
and Amounts of 
Cotton 
Baton Smith. 

Abstract, Investigation of 
Builder Worsted 
ning Frame, Chauncey Jackson Brick 
ett. 

Class History and Statistics, James 


of Product 
made in Carding, 
Scaife or 


Motion on a Spin 


Francis Syme. 
Music, Serenade, Herbert. 
Abstract, The Setting and 
Perfect 
Perkins. 
Abstract, An 
search to Determine the Quantity of 


Reeding 


of a Fabric, John Edward 


Experimental Re 


Indigo Deposited upon the Fibre, 


faldwin. 
W. ¢ ‘rosby, 


Arthur Lincoln 


Address, William Priu- 


cipal. 
Presentation of Diplomas, A. G. 


Cumnock, President of Trustees, 


Music, American Orchestra. 
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Mr. F. W. Hobbs, asst. Treas. of the 
Mills, in his 
treated the evolution of 


Arlington address 
manufactur- 
and this 


ing methods in England 


country from their primitive begin- 


nings to the present time, showing 
tendency in all trades to the special- 
izing of work in each department. 
He closed with a strong appeal to his 
hearers to keep in mind the necessity 
of building up character, on which 
true success rests. 

Prof. Wm. W. Crosby also address- 
ed the students, giving them good ad- 
vice and many suggestions as to their 
future career, 

The graduation exercises of the even- 
ing class were held on May 16th. A 
large number were in attendance. 

The exercises closed with the pres- 
entation of diplomas. 

There were twenty-one graduates 
who received diplomas, as follows: 

Cotton course, three years—William 
Wardrobe, Lawrence; Wil- 
Woodbury, Lawrence; 


Arthur Eugene Sileox, Charles Frank- 


Lorenzo 
liam Sanford 
Arthur 
Rowell, 


lin Osgood, James 


Colby, 


Donnelly, 


Dane Herman Cecil 

Lowell. 
Worsted 

Albert 


Wigginville; 


spinning course, two 
Birtwhistle Cawthra, 
Antcliffe Ogley, 


Dean Campbell, Law- 


years 
Samuel 
Lowell; Albert 
William 
Herman 


James Jones, Harry 
Cecil 


Lowell. 


rence; 
Maden, 


nest Nelson, 


Rowell, Er- 
Chemistry and dyeing course, three 
Fred 
Waterhouse, 


years Lyman Snow, Joseph 

Lowell, 

Designing course, three years 

Charles True Wing, Lowell; Frederick 

Robinson Elston, Lawrence. 
Weaving, 


Clarance 


three John How- 


Hutton, 


years 


ard, Harry Carmi 


Parker, Lowell. 


In many cotton cloths, in which 


extra weft figuring is resorted to, the 


warp threads are so few, and the 


ground weave so open, that the ap- 


pearance of this weft on the back of 
the cloth would be perceptible through 
the ground cloth, and the full effect of 
would be 


its ornament destroyed 
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Wool Scouring by Sargents’ System. 


A treatise on any of the processes 
of woolen and manufacture 
would necessarily include wool scour- 
ing. After sorting it is the first treat- 
ment to which the wool is subjected, 


worsted 


and upon it depends in a great meas- 
ure the success of subsequent opera- 
tions. 

Wool, and 
dirt have been but partially removed, 
or which has been felted, matted and 
tangled, 
combed, drawn, 


from which the 


grease 


ean not be dyed, carded, 


spun, woven, or fin- 
ished, properly. 

The 
grease and dirt 


problem is to remove the 
with the least possi- 


ble disturbance of the fibre itself. 


The 


the accompanying illustration, 


shown in 
built 
Sons, 


improved machine 


by Messrs. CC. G. 
Mass., 


Sargents’ 
Graniteville, toward 


under 


goes far 
realizing the ideal conditions 


which the mechanical operations of 
wool scouring should be conducted. 
The self 


feed; this not only causes the wool to 


wool is first put into a 
pass through the machine in a steady, 
uniform quantity, exposing every fibre 
to the same action from the scouring 
liquor, but it also acts as a prelimi- 
nary 


opener, the slowly 


and 


moving 
feed 
doing a great deal toward opening the 


spiked apron comb of the 
masses of wool; then the wool enters 
a duster which completes the opening 
process and removes large quantities 
of the loose dirt, and prevents it from 
polluting the scouring liquor. 

The wool comes from the duster in 
a light fluffy mass and is pressed un- 
der the 


liquor by the parallel rake, 


which has been designed to move the 
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wool from one end of the bowl to 
the other, without unnecessary agita- 
tion, avoiding any motion, that would 
felt or tangle the fibres, and keeping 
the material constantly submerged 
and exposed to the action of the 
liquor. It duplicates as near as is pos- 
sible the motion of wool floating in a 
current of liquid, and, being mechanic- 
ally operated, keeps the wool moving 
at a uniform speed. This point has 
been tested by repeatedly timing the 
passage of a handful of colored stock 
from the feed to the delivery end of 
the machine and practically no varia- 
tion was observed. 

Wool, from 
dirt has been 
will noil 


and 
way, 
and 


which the 
removed in 
eard out 


grease 
this 
better 


less, 


make more uniform yarn, and 


more 
perfect goods, 

takes the stock 
from the rake to the squeeze rollers, 


The carrier, which 
makes four movements to one of the 
rake, and 
light, and 
with no bunching. 


continuous, 
feed to the 


thus carries a 
even rollers 

The carrier inclines gently with a 
chute to the press rolls, which are set 
low and entirely apart from the liquor 
in the bowl. The wool is practically 
immersed while passing to the rolls, 
and the liquor squeezed out by the lat- 
ter is continually pumped back into 
This is 
a very desirable feature,asthecurrent 


the feed end of the machine. 


obtained thereby, serves to carry the 
wool along evenly as it drops from the 
doffer apron of 


the preceding bowl. 


In connection with the washers 
Messrs. Sargent Sons make a settling 
tank; this is located beside the soak- 
ing bowl, in a train of washers, and 


large 


separates a amount of soiled 
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rrease, scum and sand, whi would 


otherwise remain in the firs ath, 
and not allow same to be used long 
advantage. 

built 


twenty-one, 


These bowls are 


lengths—sixteen, 
seven and thirty-two feet long 
combinations up to four bowls 
washers are also built eitl 
forty-eight inche 


installed 


SiN or 
plants ranging 


ties from 1,000 to 20,000 


wool pel day. 


Concentration of Manufacturing in 
Germany. 


The census of occupations taken 
Germany, in 1895, has just been pub 
lished. . comparison with the census 
of 1882, shows a marked tendency fot 
manufacturing of all kinds to become 
concentrated in a few large establish 
ments. 

Between 1882 and 1895 in German 
textile mills with over 1000 hands, 


total number employed increased 125 


per cent.; in mills employing between 
200 and 1000 hands, the increase was 


83 per cent.; in establishments 


ploying from 51 to 200 hands, the in 
crease was 47 per cent.; in manutat 
tories of from 11 to 50 hands, the in 
crease was 19 per cent. 

Small manufactories employing les 


than 11 


hands showed a marked ad 


in total number employed 


crease 





Wages in England. 


It is estimated that nearly 700,000 


employees, most of whom were in the 
secured 


textile and metal industries, 


s cents per capita pet 


an increase of 3 
week in England, in January 1900 

For 72 per cent. of this number the 
increase was secured by the 
and Conciliation Boards;” for 
cent., it was the result of previously 


arranged sliding scales; only 1 per 
cent. of these workers were compelled 
to strike in order to secure the in 


crease, 
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Protection in Canada. 


ntial tariff in favor of 
Great Britain, which is 
nto effect, has excited 
among the woolen man- 

in Canada, and a large and 
ial deputation of woolen man 
Wilfred 


and pointed out to him the 


rs waited upon Sir 


uinous effect which the new duties 
vould have on the Canadian industry. 

in addition to the 
large 


Ssh manuractures, quantities 


voods made in Germany would be 


rought in as British goods 


Limbless Cotton. 


\ Louisiana cotton planter writes to 
Cotton Planters’ Journal of his 
nce in raising Jackson Limbless 
He states that he planted 
acres, from which he picked 20 
of cotton averaging 450 Ibs. to 

the bale. The soil was light and sandy 


1] the plants were cultivated in the 
Sime way as his other cotton and he 
bad stand. He 

of 58 by 60 steps and obtained 
stand. He 


168 lbs. seed cotton. 


replanted a 


picked from this 


Part of the 


crop was sold in New 


for 7% cents, while the ordi- 


Orleans 


nary cotton broug 7% cents. He 


sold the seed for $6.00 per hundred. 


rhe seed from ordinary cotton 


rought $2.00 per hundred. The cor- 


espondent feels well satisfied with 


he experiment 


YARN MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
title 


An association bearing this 


has been formed by several of the 


leading cotton commission 
houses of New York and Philadelphia 


ind a charter has been applied for in 


yarn 


Pennsylvania. 

fhe promoters state that the Asso- 
formed to correct 
cotton 
varn, and that any dispute between 
buyer and seller will be referred to a 


ciation has been 


abuses in the marketing of 
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committee of this association for in- 
this committee 
legal 
taken or not; they also state that no 


vestigation, and that 


will decide whether action be 


conflict of interests exists between 


this body and sspinners’ associatfon; 
on the contrary, members of the spin- 
ners’ association will be welcomed to 
membership in the new organization. 
Among the organizers are the fol- 
Richard A. Blythe, 
and Rusch, Buckingham and Paulson, 
J. H. Lane & Co., Thomas & Houston, 
Hoffman, Corkran & Co., Schell, 
Taylor and Hooper, Sev- 
ing & Co., James F. White & Co., Wil- 
liam D’Olier & Co., James E. Mitchell 
& Co., Charles J. Webb & Co., Wil- 
liam M. and T. W. Sharpless, Wilson 


and Bradbury, and the 


lowing: Abegg 


Longstreth, 


Tillinghast- 


Stiles Co. 


The Chinese Market. 


Wildman, of 
written a report to the 


Consul Hong Wong, 
has recently 
State Department, in regard to the 
Chinese market for American goods. 
that the 


hope to reap 


From it, we judge woolen 
manufacturer need not 
benefit for his products 
Wildman 


wear 


any direct 
from this market, as Mr. 
that the 
wool, not even in the depth of winter, 
The them- 
selves in cotton all the year around. 


says Chinese never 


native population clothe 
Their bedclothes, umbrellas, and boat 
sails, are made of cotton, and the con- 
unlimited, if 


with 


sumption is practically 


made in accordance native re- 
quirements. They require strong, un- 
cloth, 


wide, retailing at about five cents gold 


bleached twenty-two inches 


standard, per yard. There is also a 
good market for a cotton cloth which 
has been made rain proof. 





Cotton Goods in Puerto Rico. 


Cotton goods worth $2,000,000 have 


been annually imported into Puerto 


Rico under the Spanish rule; of this 
amount 275,000 worth 


have come from the United States. 


only dollars 
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With the increased prosperityof the 
United 
the consumption of cotton goods will 


island as part of the States, 
undoubtedly increase, and practically 
the whole amount will be supplied by 
American mills, 





Consular General Patterson, of 


Caleutta, in a recent report, states that 
India has disas 


the season in been 


trous for the cotton crop. Reports 


from all sections are uniformly un 
favorable. He states that not a fifth 
of an average crop will be obtained 
in central and western India. He es 
area and for the 


timates the yield 


whole of India as follows: 

Bales. 
1,365,864 
641,327 


Acres. 
14,170,501 


1899 11,015,393 





The 
machine is very apparent in the pro- 


advantage of the jacquard 
duction of cloths the figuring threads 
of which are all of one shed or lift. 


In 1826, Thompson discharged in- 
digo blue with bichromate, and there- 
by showed ‘how to make a whole se 
ries of interesting and beautiful pat 
terns by the aid of chromie acid. 


Half-silk, 
much in demand at the present time, 


cotton—silk goods are 
and their use is certainly increasing. 
These goods are now generally dyed 
in the piece. 


Angora goat breeding, no doubt, 
has not been a success in any part of 
Australia, owing doubtless to the ex 
tremely hot weather in that country, 
all the year round, and to insufficient 
altitude. 
in hot 


than 3,500, 


This is especially important 
countries, and anything less 
would hardly do in Aus 
tralia. This low altitude, which nat 
urally causes a lore oppressive cli 
mate, has given Australia a very bad 
reputation for the culture of Angoras, 
for, not the least doubt, whatever can 
exist, that with hardly 


they are not paying expenses there, as 


an exception, 
owing to the extremely hot weather, 
by far the largest 


young kids die of sunstroke. 


part of the very 
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Types of Woven Fabrics. 


THEIR CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES, CON- 
STRUCTION AND MANUFACTURE. 
i____. 

ARTICLE VI DAMASK FABRICS 
Continues 


HARRY NISBET. 
Copyright 


designs, to be 


The 


reproduced by means of either a com 


preparation of 


pound pressure harness, or a damask 
machine, is extremely simple, and de 
mands very little technical knowledge 
combined with good draughtsmanship. 
designer for such 


their 


This is because a 


fabrics has to deal with orna 


mentation only, apart from their tex 
ture, which is predetermined, and en 
tirely under the control of the appara 
which 


tus governing the warp-ends, 


circumstance greatly simplifies and 


expedites the work of both designer 
and card-cutter. 

Each vertical space on design paper 
represents such number of warp-ends 
together: also, each 


as are grouped 


horizontal space represents a pattern 
card and, consequently, such number 
of picks as may be inserted for each 
ecard, 
When 


the designer 


preparing a damask design, 


does not represent the 


working of individual warp-ends and 


picks, as when preparing a design for 


a brocade or other simple fabric, 


where warp-ends may be operated as 
indicates the 


desired; but he merely 


manner in which hooks are to be 
and left 


the design en bloc without any bind- 


raised down by painting up 


ing weaves. Such a design, therefore, 
is not a plan of the fabric indicating 
warp and weft 


the manner in which 


are interlaced, but simply a plan of 
the scheme of decoration. 

Fig. 33 is a portion of a leaf show 
ing the method of preparing a damask 
and Fig. 34 


be reproduced in a 


shows how it 


design: 


would fabric, in 


which three warp ends are command 


ed by one hook, and three picks in 


serted for each pattern card. The 
binding weave is a 5-end satin. 
As a 


warp-ends n 


controlling 


consequence of 


groups, and inserting 


several picks to a card, a somewhat 


coarsely “stepped” edge is imparted 


to the figure and ground. This “step 


ping” is more or less pronounced ac 


cording to the number of ends con 


trolled by each hook of the jacquard 


machine, and also, according to the 
number of ends and picks per inch in 
the fabric. 

taken to obtain a 


Care should be 


suitable ratio between the number ot 
ends controlled by each hook, and the 
number of ends per inch; and also be 
tween the number of picks inserted to 
picks 
to avoid causing the 


each card, and the number of 
per inch, so as 
edges of figure to appear too rough or 
jagged. The means adopted for bind 
ing the separate threads of warp and 
weft in a damask fabric is also det 
rimental to the formation of a clearly 
cut and sharply defined outline of fig 
ure, particularly when the latter is not 
exactly with the 
or picks. 


of binding points occurring with such 


parallel warp-ends 


This arises in consequence 


perfect regularity over the whole of 
that 


the extreme edges of both figure and 


the fabric they encroach upon 
ground in places, where they are un 
necessary; causing figure and ground 
to blend one into the other. 

As it is impossible, excepting with 
diaper patterns, to ensure the “check 
ing’ of binding points upon edges of 
figure or 


ground, which are parallel 


to either warp or weft, the threads at 
these places slide out of their proper 
place from causes already explained, 
Fig. 9a, Article III. 
The character of will 


and illustrated in 


these defects 


be clearly comprehended by a paral 


lel reference to Figs. 34 and 35: and 


hy carefully examining a damask 
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pick, provided it had to occupy the 


fabric. Fig. 35 shows the manner in 
number of ends and picks as in 


which the same portion of design as same 
lig. 38 would be developed if it were Fig. 34. Although they are similar in 


FIG. 3 


FIG. 35 
other respects, there is a marked con 
jacquard harness, having independ- trast in their outlines—that of Fig. 35 


ent control of each warp-end, and if being very much smarter in appear- 
each ance. It will be observed, that bind- 


to be woven by means of an ordinary 


a pattern card were used for 
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ng points have not been allowed to 


encroach upon the edges of figure or 


sround, excepting where they were 


absolutely necessary to prevent too 


long floats: also opportunity has been 
wherever it 


taken to “check” 


necessary in order to preserve a clear 


. 


was 


outline by preventing ragged edges. 

The counts of design paper to be 
used for a damask design is not de- 
termined according to the ratio of ends 
and picks per inch in cloth, as is the 
case for simple fabrics generally; but 
according to the number of groups of 
warp-ends and number of cards rep 
resenting one inch of cloth. Thus, as- 
suming a design is to be made for a 
fabric containing 114 ends per inch, 
with three ends grouped together, and 
66 picks per inch, with two picks to 
ecard, the hooks and 
cards per inch would be as 38 to 33, 
if the 


which the design is to be woven, are 


each ratio of 


needles of the jacquard, by 


wight rows deep, then,—38 (hooks per 
33 (cards 


inch) : 8 (hooks in a bar) 


per inch) : 7 (cards in a bar) nearly. 


Therefore, the proper counts of de- 


sign paper to use, would be 8 X 7. 
When damasks are woven by means 
of the harness 


compound pressure 


with more than two warpends 
is usual 
“decked” 
mails, one of which is represented in 
Fig. 21, Article LV. Each 


passes through a separate division in 


drawn through each mail, it 
to employ what are termed 


warp-end 


the mail, whereby they are prevented 
from twisting around each other be- 
tween the back rest of the loom, and 
the heald eyes; and shedding by the 
healds is facilitated. 

The attached to 
the bottom of harness threads must be 


weight of lingoes 
suited to the counts and strength of 
warp-ends, and also to the number of 
drawn through each mail. 
Strong or coarse yarn, also mails con- 


ends 


trolling a greater number of ends, will 


require heavier lingoes than are re- 


quired for fine yarn, or for mails con- 
trolling a less number of ends. 

With a compound pressure harness, 
the same set of pattern cards may be 
employed to fabrics 


weave having a 


1021 


different number of ends and picks 
per inch from that for which the pat- 
This is 


reduc- 


tern was originally intended. 

accomplished by increasing or 
ing the number of threads in some or 
all of the mails, and by inserting more 
or less picks to some or all of the 
ecards. Care must be taken, however, 
if any of these courses are adopted, to 
maintain the same ratio between 
hooks and cards per inch as that for 
which 


the design was set out, other- 


wise the pattern will be distorted. 
advantages are not 


with the use of 


These possible 


damask jacquards 
such as are described in Article V. 
Unlike that of brocades and similar 
fabrics of a simple character, the sta- 
bility of damask fabrics is entirely 
unaffected by the character of the de- 
sign upon it, by reason of the absolute 
uniformity of texture in both the fig- 
This 


successful 


ure and ground portion. prop- 


erty permits of the repro- 
duction of almost any kind of pattern 
whether of a floral 
character, provided, of course, the de- 


tail of the 


geometrical or 


design is properly regu- 
lated according to the quality of the 
fabric. As with designs for other fab- 
rics, so with those for damasks—they 
may possess a greater amount of de- 
tail for fine than for coarse fabrics. 
In most fabrics of simple texture it 
is important that large 


ure should be 


masses of fig- 


avoided to prevent 


weakness, and that the figure should 
be distributed over the surface as nni- 


formly as possible to ensure uniform 


i 


tension upon warp-ends; but 


these 


conditions cannot arise in damasks, 


for reasons already stated. 


The following is a comparison of 


the number of cards and jacquard 


machines required to produce a pat 


i 
tern repeating on the same number of 
ends and 


means of 


picks to be woven (a) by 


either the compound pres- 


sure harness or a damask rnachine; 
and (b) by means of an ordinary sin- 
gle-thread harness. 

jac- 
quard machine with 408 needles is em- 
ployed—all of 


repeat of the 


Assuming that in case “(a)” a 


which are used in a 


pattern—and that each 
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needle corresponds to five warp-ends, 
that the repeats on 408 
and that 
serted for each pattern card, the total 
which the 


also pattern 


cards, three picks are in- 


number of warp-ends on 
pattern will repeat is 408 K 5 = 2,040; 
and the total number of picks is 408 
224, 


Now, in 


9 == 


o— 


ease “(b)” five such ma- 


chines, each with three times the 
number of cards, would be employed; 
therefore, 5 X 3 = 15 times as many 
3 = 6) 
ecards would be required, with a corre- 
time and labor 
card-cutting, 


over 


cards, or a total of 2,040 x 
sponding amount of 
expended in 
lacing, and wiring. Of 
against this is the extra cost of the 
heald harness and parts for operating 
the same, if a pressure harness is 
used; and if a damask machine is 
used, its extra cost must be taken into 


designing, 


course, 


account, 
(To be continued.) 





—The Chinese gin is a clumsy little 
machine in which two rollers press 
upon the cotton to squeeze out the 
seeds. 





Spinning Fine Yarns in the South. 


Address by Arnold B. Sanford, of Boston, 
Mass., at The Southern Cotton Spin- 


ners’ Association, Charlotte, N. C., 


May 11, 1900. 


In discussing this important and 
very interesting topic, I shall confine 
myself to the spinning of fine yarns, 
and the long staple cottons used in 
their productions, “the Allen Seed,” 
“Sea Islands,” and “Egyptians.” It 
is my desire to treat this subject with- 
out any prejudices whatever; to deal 
fairly and justly with the conditions 
as they exist both in our New Eng- 
land and Southern States, and as they 
appear after twenty years of experi- 
ence in close touch with the great 
cotton industry, North and South. 
Now, in order to make the discussion 
practical and will com- 
mence by propounding the following 
questions, and seeking a true solution 
to the same later on: 

First. What are fine cotton yarns, 


lively, we 
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aud what is necessary for their suc 
cessful production? 
Are the 


prepared to 


Second. Southern manu 


facturers produce them 
successfully and compete against New 
Kpglind wills? 

Third. 


money on fine yarns as they can on 


Can they make as much 
the coarse and medium numbers? 
Before 


wish to make a 


taking up the questions, | 
few remarks on th: 
cotton industry, 

The establishing of any great tex 
tile industry, like cotton, wool, linen, 
and silk in any country is a very slow 
process, and usually takes generations 
to plant 
Why? 
handle it so as to produce 
with the 
productions, and at the 


firmly and 
Because we 


successfully. 
must learn to 
goods of 
the best qualities, largest 
lowest pos 
sible cost. This can only be accom 


plished by skilled labor, capital and 


experienced snanagement to bring 

This takes years to bring 
The silk industry of Lyons, 
still leads the world in the 
production of the finest goods, and it 
was commenced in the fifteenth cen 
tury. The woolen industry: We turp 
at once to Leeds, England, for the fin- 
and 
world, and it was commenced there in 
the sixteeuth century. 

The cotton industry: Great Britain, 
with her 46,000,000 spindles, leads the 
world in the great race, and Oldham, 
Bolton and Manchester are made fa- 
mous for their fine cotton goods and 
yarns. The manufacture of cottons 
commenced in Manchester in the fif- 
teenth century, and in the year ivv2 
an Act was passed for the better man- 
ufacture of Manchester 
which became famous in the year 
1650. 

The New England States, though 
engaged for a century in the business, 
seems quite young compared with old 
England, yet she has made her Low- 
ell, Fall River, New Bedford 
szawrence famous for her cotton man- 
ufacture. 

In this connection the following fig- 


success. 
around. 
Irance, 


est goods colors; she leads the 


cottons, 


and 


ures will be of interest, showing the 
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growth of the industry for England 


and United States: 
The total spindles of Great Britain 
estimated Jan. 1, 1900 46,000,000 
The total spindles of United States 
estimated Jan. 1, 1900....... 21,000,000 
The total spindles of New England 
States estimated Jan, 1, 1990, 13,955,000 
The total 
States, including year 1900. ..5,250,000 


spindles of Southern 


FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
1,597,400 


1,800,000 


1840 number of spindles 


3,859,000 
5,498,300 
8,632,100 
10,836,200 


13.955.000 


1860 
1870 


1880 


1899 (August) 


Representing say $280,000,000.00 of 
capital, this magnificent result speaks 
volumes for the thrift and energy of 
our New England manufacturers and 
operatives, which means so much for 
New 


the prosperity of the England 


States. 

FOR SOUTHERN STATES. 
180,900 
230,000 
298,600 
327,909 

1,554,000 
3,670,290 
estimated 5,250,000 


1840 number of spindles 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 


1900 


fifteen months ending 
March 31, 1900, projected 2,000,000 
spindles, a tremendous growth, 
South will have for end of year 1900 
$125,000,000 invested in the cotton in- 
dustry,—a 


For the 


and 


magnificent showing 
for our Southern manufacturers and 


This remarkable result is 


most 


operatives. 
a splendid tribute to; the energy and 
enterprise of the Southern people, 
and challenges the admiration of the 
business world, and some are saying, 
“Southward the course (not of Em- 
pire) but of the cotton industry takes 
its way.” 

Let us now take up our questions. 

First. What are fine yarns, and 
What is necessary for their successful 
manufacture? 
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Fine yarns in the trade today means 
numbers 80s to 140s, inclusive, and to 
make this clear to you, note the pro- 
duction per spindle on No. 80s yarn 
running sixty hours per week, which 
produces only % of a pound per spin 
die, and for No, 100s 


pound per spindle per week. 


only % of a 
There 
are several necessary factors required 
to produce high grade fine yarns. It 
have the 


is absolutely necessary to 


very best skilled operatives that can 
be secured. 

The 
practical experience, and be well ac- 


manager should have long 


quainted direct with the consumer, so 
aus to be able to meet his wants. He 
requires expert knowledge of the long 


staple cottons used such as 


Allan Seed, 1 3-8 to 1 1-2 inches long. 
Island, 1 1-2 to 2 
Egyptians, 1 3-8 to 1 7-8 inches long. 


Sea inches long. 


Very careful selections must be 


made so as to secure proper fineness 
of tibre, and uniform lengths of sta- 
ples “as so much depends upon this.” 
These cottons are very expensive, and 
the manufacturer should understand 
this part of the business well, so as to 
know just what lengths of staples, 
and grades, are required for the vari- 
ous kinds of yarns to be made; if he 
does, he can save considerable money 
over one who does not. 

and must be 


exercised in all the various processes 


Great care economy 


of picking, carding, draw- 


ing, rovings, spinning, twisting, reel- 


combing, 
ings, sizing, ete., in order to produce 

and 
be constantly 
The Southern 
making No. 


high grade yarns, eternal vigi- 


lance must exercised. 
manufacturer will find 
80s to 100s alto- 
gether different business than the 
making of No. 30s and 40s. 


Secondly. 


yarns 


Are the Southern manu- 
them 


against 


facturers prepared to 


successfully 


produce 
and 
New England mills? 


compete 


My answer to this very important 


question would be, “Today they are 


not,” and this conclusion has been 


most carefully arrived at by a close 


study of the conditions surrounding 
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the industry in the South, and from 
personal observations. Some of my 
reasons are as follows: 

The production of fine 
yarns on a large commercial scale and 


successful 


requires experience and 
labor 


with profit, 
most favorable conditions for 
and economical management. 
The South, up to the 1880, 
made yarns, No. 30s and below, and 
take up No. 40s until about 
1885, and today has 


100,000 spindles on No. 40s to 


year 


did not 
the year only 
about 
No. 50s yarns, and only one mill of 
5000 spindles on No. 80s to 100s, re- 
cently started, 

New 
years, uniil the year 1880, before her 
manufacturers thought 
tions would warrant undertaking the 
fine goods and fine spinning. 


England waited about 50 


their condi- 


Now, from what I have observed in 
my travels South, there is not one lo- 
cation in a hundred that I have seen 
that has the right conditions to prose- 
cute the spinning successfully of No. 
80s to No. 140s, and, in my opinion, 
the conservative manufacturers them- 
selves do not think the conditions 
warrant it. 

Of course 1 must admit our Southb- 
have 
apt scholars, and in course 


ern manufacturers 
markably 
of time will aspire for the fine goods 


proved re- 


and build some mills—put 
way cautiously 


and yarns 
will feel their 
and will wait several years longer be- 


they 


fore attenipting it on a large scale. 

But we do not see how they can in 
the nature of things compete success- 
fully with the old established mills of 
New England. Of course I am willing 
to admit. that advantages of 
longer hours and cheaper labor count 
much in their favor, but until that la- 
educated up to the highest 
standard of skilled labor they cannot 
very well compete against New Eng- 
land. 

I have been quite freely quoted as 
being the pioneer in building mills for 
spinning fine yarns in the South. Now, 
that depends altogether on what are 
called fine numbers by Southern man- 
ufacturers; but I am willing, however, 


their 


bor is 
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to admit that I have built the first 
mills for spinning high grade combed 
yarns for medium numbers, 20s to 70s, 
and feel confident they will prove a 
profitable investment, and prefer to 
take my cliances on them for the next 
ten years and leave the field on the 
finer 80s to 140s, for the 
other fellows. 

Thirdly. 


money on fine yarns as on coarse and 


numbers, 
Can they make as much 


medium numbers? 

My answer to this question is: 
From most careful observations, they 
cannot make as much money spinning 
fine yarns as they can coarse and me- 
Why? Because their 
disadvantages will overbalance their 
advantages. On the latter they can 
only claim longer hours and cheaper 
labor, while their disadvantages will 
be lack of skilled operatives, lack of 
ecohumy in general management nec 
essary for fine manufacturing, and 
also lack of intimate experience direct 


dium yarns. 


with the consumers. 

The Southern states are naturally 
adapted to the coarse and medium 
yarns and goods, say from No. 8s to 
No. 60s. These do not require the 
skill, experience and economy to pro- 
duce them as do goods and yarns of 
from No. 80s to No. 140s. 

They this 
goods on cottou over their Northern 
they can use staple 


also gain on class of 
competitors, as 
growing close to their mill doors, and 
thus save freights. While, on the 
other hand, it will cost them as much 
for long staple cotton as our Northern 
mills, and for Egyptians fully % cent 
per pound more. My advice is for the 
Southern manufacturers to stick close 
to the and medium counts, 
which they can make with more profit 
than they can fine. The South has a 
splendid future before her in this 
field, and for the next ten to fifteen 


coarse 


years should increase on goods and 
yarns from No. 40s to 60s. 

But there is a very serious problem 
facing the Southern and New Eng- 
land manufacturers, especially the 
Southern. What are they going to do 
with the 2,000,000 spindles which are 
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This 


some- 


the 1900? 
must find a 
where. “Where?” It is stated by ex- 


perts in the cotton industry, we 


to be added for year 


product market 
can 


now produce in nine months all we 


can consume in twelve with our 


“home market,” and some predict in- 
side of one year we shall be over-pro 
ducing again. 

Now, 
Cotton 
sociation and the New England Cotton 


gentlemen of the Southern 


Spinners’ Association, your as 


Manufacturers’ should strike hands at 
onee, and immediately arrange to seek 


export trade. Sell part of your prod- 
ucts to the foreign trade; seek an out 


cent. of your 


least 25 
goods, the 


take care of these 2,000,000 additional 


let for at per 


for home market cannot 


spindles, and now is the time for bold 
The 


should 


and aggressive action. American 


cotton manufacturers not ig 
the foreign trade, but 
securing miarkets for 


Don’t delay it 


} . 
iongel 


for 


hore any 
lay plans 
their surplus products 
any longer than possible, and in order 
industry of 


to keep the great cotton 


the United States in a healthy and 
prosperous condition, our manufactur- 
depend entirely upon 
for if, 


mills of 


should not 


ers 


the home markets, as has been 


stated, the cotton this coun 


try can produce in nine months all 


that the consumers here can use in 


twelve months, and the South is now 


this 1900, to incréase her 


for 
output fully 23% 
looks as though in the near future we 
You 


you 


year, 


per cent., it certainly 


shall be over-producing again. 


ali know what that means, when 


heve to urge the buyer for orders 


can be avoided only in one 


This 
Way; sell your surplus productions to 


the foreign trade, and thereby pre 


vent a glut of your home markets. 
The New 
manufacturers 


England and Southern 
have arrived at the 


should 


others’ 


stage where they be willing to 


freely consult each interests 
upon broad lines for their mutual pro 
provide the 
regulate the 


that both 


tection. They can ways 


and means, and so pro 


duction of their mills sec- 


tions can do a profitable business. 


I hope before this association ad 
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journs you will pass resolutions for 
the necessary step to be taken for the 
American cotton manufacturers to 
create a foreign market for a part of 
the their and 


preduct of spindles 


looms. 

OBJECT LESSONS FOR AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS. 

World's 

and yarns for 1899 


export trade cotton goods 


.5500,658,000 
Great Britain’s (lion’s share) 66 per 
cent. .. $328,325.000 


United States (our share only) 5 per 


$23,566,000 


Great Britain exported of yarns and 


threads value for the year 1899, $57.- 


187,000 





Rawlins Rove Traverse. 


This traverse is the invention of 
John H. Pa 
and is designed to distribute the wear 
of the 


whole 


Rawlins, Chester. 


roving uniformly the 


across 


width of the roll 


With the ordinary traverse, operat 


ed by a stud moving in a circle, the 


wear is unequal, because the motion 


is much slower, when approaching 


and leaving the end of the traverse: 


but, with Mr. Rawlins’ device the mo- 


tion, is uniform throughout the whole 


distance, and the movement is instant. 
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ly reversed at each end, permitting 
no dwell and consequent wear at that 
point. He claims that this results in 
the covering lasting much longer be- 
cause, like the old one-horse shay, the 
wear in all parts being equal, it lasts 
until every part is completely worn 
out. 

We are informed that this appliance 
is in successful operation on cotton 
machinery, and that on coarse work, 
the old 


traverse can be seen in a few weeks. 


the advantages over form of 


There are other machines in worsted 


and woolen manufacture such as 


mules, twisters, spinning frames, 


spoolers, etc., to which this traverse 
motion might be applied with good re- 
sults 

Further information can be obtained 
John H. Raw- 


Chester, Pa. 


the inventor, 
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from 

lins, Kerlin St., 

Apparatus for Mercerizing Cotton Yarn 
on the Twister. 


E. AYKROYD. 


The single yarn which is to be mer- 
cerized ‘is on the upper spools A A, 


the yarn, which has been mercerized 
































| 
| 


and twisted, is wound on spool B. 














The 
from 


course of the 


the 


single yarn is, 


upper spools, between *the 
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slightly fluted drawing rollers D D, to 
the glass guiding roller I in the first 
dyebath, then between the squeezing, 
drawing rollers E E to the glass guid- 
ing roller J in the second dyebath H; 
the succeeding drawing 
E into the first and 
water H H. ‘Thence 
yarn is led the 
the 
drawing rollers F F, heated by steam 
the 


it winds 


or between 
second 


the 


rollers E 
baths of 
washed 


glass 


over 


guiding roller I between hollow 


or water, to 
which 


lower spool B, on 
itself in the form of 
twisted yarn. 

To prevent the yarn from shrinking 
during the mercerization, Aykroyd has 
made the drawing rollers F F of a 
slightly larger diameter than that of 
the drawing rollers D D, 





Dress Goods. 


Peculiar «designs, based on the 


form of the beetle, and lotus and on 
the Arabic letters, are being employed 
abroad in ornamenting high class 
novelties in dress goods. 

So far these styles have been con- 
fined to the highest and most expen- 
sive grade of goods. 


Set Screws. 


Projecting set screws should not be 
allowed on moving machinery. They 


are a source of great danger, being 

liable to catch the clothing of opera- 

and to 
the 


serious injury to persons and machin 


tives, cause belts to wind 


around shafting resulting in 


ery. 





The signs of reaction in business 
which appeared re- 
cently, are not confined to this coun- 
try. Business in the textile trades in 
England has slackened up somewhat 
and the same condition exists in 
France, the woolen mills at 
Reims are running but five days per 
week with a prospect of further cur- 
tailment, 


conditions have 


where 
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Nature of the Wool Fibre in Relation 
to its Textile Treatment. 


CHAPTER II. 
DAVID PATERSON, F.C. 8. 


Next in importance to the exterior 
the 
physical 


structure of wool fibre, are its 


chemical, 
the 


properties, and 


both of which are of interest to 
textile manufacturer, 

Its physical properties are three in 
number, i. e.: 


(1) Hygroscopicity 


d¢ 


> 
~ 
™ 
re) 
w, 
S 
2 


> 


FIG. 


termed “conditioning,” similar to that 
employed with silk, and such condi- 
tioning establishments are to be found 
in the important centres of the woolen 
industries. In this way we are able 
to fix an official standard of the moist- 
present in the the 


allowed at present being 


amount 
18% 


ure wool, 
per 
cent, 

When Fah. it 
assumes a husky, harsh feel and its 
strength is perceptibly impaired. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bowman, the wool fibre 


wool is dried at 212° 


really undergoes a _ slight chemical 


a 


B 


(A) A high 'ustre fibre showing scales close to the stem 
B) A non.-lustre woo! fibre showing scales opened at ends 


(2) Elasticity. 

(8) Lustre. 

(1) Hygroscopicity, or power of ab- 
sorbing water. Wool is naturally hy 


groscopic. If wool be dried at 


212° Fah. (100 


raw 
will be found 
18% 


Cent.) it 
like 
owing to 


to lose something per cent. 


of its weight, the elimina- 


tion of the moisture: but, if this dried 


wool be exposed to the atmosphere, it 


will gradually absorb the water from 


the air and regain its original weight 


During dry weather wool contains 


rule about 12 per cent of moist 


as a 


while, in and foggy 


the 


ure: damp 


weather, percentage of moisture 


rises even as high as 20 to 30 per 
cent. 

Owing to this great variation in the 
percentage of moisture present in the 
wools, it is 


unwashed necessary to 


adopt a method of drying, or what is 


change at this temperature, which be- 
230° Fah.; 


the fibre be- 


comes more obvious at 
while at about 260° Fah., 
gins to disintegrate. According to 
however, 
260° Fah. 


Fah., can be employed without 


Persoz, 


from 


the researches of 


tenyperatures ranging 
to 280 
wool, if it has been 


any harm to the 


previously soaked in a 10 per cent. so- 
lution of glycerine. 

When heated to Fah. 
(100° Cent.) it quite pliant 
and plastic and may be moulded into 
still re- 
This fact is of much 


wool is 212° 


becomes 


almost any shape, which it 


tains when cold. 
interest in the processes of hot finish- 
ing of various goods, of embossing 
velvet where designs are stamped on 
the woven fabric while hot and in the 
crabbing and steaming of woolen 
zoos, ete 

(2) Elasticity. This important 
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quality of wool is readily observed by 
taking a long fibre and stretching ‘t 
until it 
shrink and curl up into a shorter fibre 
than it was originally. <A fibre, hav- 
ing will not 
shrink up under such conditions. This 


out breaks, when it will 


no elastic properties, 
difference may be seen by experiment- 
ing with a fibre of cotton alongside of 
a fibre of wool. 

In judging of wools and yarns it is 
often of advantage to their 
elasticity, because, as a rule, those of 


examine 


least elastic properties have more of 


J 
y 
4 
™ 
\2 
n 


NO 
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Some wools, such as that of the Lin- 
and beautiful 
while 


coln Leicester, show a 
silky 


again, like the merino, or the colonial 


lustre or sheen, others 
wools, which exhibit their scales con- 
high lustre 


and are termed accordingly non-lustre 


spicuously, do not show a 


wools. 

Wools, which have a high lustre, do 
not dye so rich, deep shades as the 
non-lustred wools, because the lustre 
the 
therefore they do 


itself is caused by scales lying 


close and flat, and 


not so readily absorb the dye solu- 


FIG, 2. 


(A) Microscopic appearance of Kemp 
(B) Kempy fibre dyed; showin 


scales. (Dyed portions shaded.) 


the hairy nature, and do not dye so 
readily. 
(3) 


Lustre. The lustre of the wool 


fibre is another important feature to 


be considered, and it varies greatly 
with the quality of the fibre and the 
breed of the sheep. Lustre depends 
upon the transparency of the fibre it- 
the of the ex- 
ternal scales, which we considered in 
our first chapter. If 


close into the stem of the fibre, and 


self, and arrangement 


these scales lie 
do not project so as to show the ser- 
rated under the 
as seen in Fig. 1, then 
will exhibit a high lustre. 


edges microscope, 


such a fibre 


woo] fibre. 


only those parts dyed that possess the exterior 


tion. Fig. 1 


structure of a 


(A and B) shows the ty- 
and 
Fibre B dyes much 


pical lustre non- 
lustre wool fibre. 
more readily than fibre A. Excessive 
scouring destroys the beautiful lustre 
of wool, and this must be carefully 
We shall 


this point when speaking of the scour- 


guarded against. consider 
ing. 

*“IXemps” are dead, lustreless fibres 
of wool, more resembling hair, which, 
when examined under the microscope, 
are found not to the usual 
structure of wool. The external scales 
are generally invisible, or only appear 


possess 


in detached portions, as in our illus- 
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(Fig. 2). are generally 
opaque and 


no elasticity, felting power, or affinity 


tration They 


dense and have little or 


for dyestuffs. Such fibres are a great 
trouble to the wool sorter, dyer and 
at the present 


manufacturer, and 


time we are ignorant of the exact 


cause of their origin. It will be seen 
from our illustration that some fibres 
are sound up to a certain length, then 
become kempy; others are kempy in 
the middle and good at either end. 

kempy fibres can 
full 
the kemps the 
and appear as grey or partially dyed 


Yarns having 


never be colored rich shades, as 


resist dyeing liquor 


fibres. This not only gives the color 
a thin or “hungry” look, but, at the 
the 

Kemps 


appearance of 
ap- 
pear even in the most cultivated sheep 


same time, spoils 


the finished fabric. will 


and the finest fleece; but in the coars- 


er qualities of wool they are always 
present, 

singular that, 
differ so 


somewhat 
though the 
widely in physical properties from the 


It is 
kempy fibres 
sound wool, the chemical composition 
. seems to be identical. Their want of 
affinity for the dyeing liquor must be 
due to their horny and less penetrabk 


Illustration 2 (B) shows the 


nature. 
general appearance, under the micro 
and it 


of a dyed kempy fibre, 


that 


scr ype, 


will be observed only in the 
sound parts of the fibre does the dye 
take effect. illus 


tration represents the colored or dyed 


The shading of our 
portion of the fibre. 
Wool in the 


from the 


Chemical Composition. 


raw state, i. e., as it comes 
sheep’s back, is covered with a natural 
greasy matter termed Yolk, which has 
to be carefully removed by scouring 
the 


purposes. 


can be used for tex 
This 


consider in 


before fibre 
tile 


we will 


natural wool-fat 


our next chapter 
when dealing with the important sub 
ject of scouring. 

After the 


fully cleansed 


wool fibre has been care 


from all natural and 
foreign impurities, it is found to con- 
sist of a horny substance, which has 
This 


nature to 


named Keratin. organic 


substance is similar in 


been 
that 
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of feathers, whalebone, horn, ete. Its 
composition varies slightly in the dif- 
ferent qualities of 
the 


wool, especially in 


proportion of sulphur present. 
The following may be taken as a fair 
average of the composition of wool: 
Carbon 50.00 per cent. 
Hydrogen 7.00 per cent, 
Nitrogen 15 to 17 per cent. 
Sulphur 2 to 4 per cent. 
Oxygen forms the remainder. 
Sulphur in Wool. One of the 
interesting features in 
the presence of 


sulphur, varying from 1 to 4 per cent. 


most 
the constitu 
tion of wool fibre is 
A large proportion of the sulphur can 


be removed by chemical means with- 


injuring the 
fibre, but it has been found impossible 


out in apy way wool 


to remove it entirely without injuring 


the structure and properties of the 
fibre itself, 
The 


many cases, a disadvantage. 


presence of the sulphur is, in 
In dye- 
ing light, delicate colors in the dye- 
bath, it is necessary, in some cases, to 
ivoid as much as possible, copper or 
lead dye kettles, as the sulphur in the 
wool coming in contact with any 
especially in a neutral dye-bath 
col- 


ored sulphide of the metal, which de- 


metal 

causes the formation of a dark 
Stroys the beauty of many light, deli- 
This 


Ww ool dy ers, 


‘ate colors. 
to all 


If an excess of tin ervstals be 


fact is well known 


used 


in mordanting the wool, it ofter ac- 


brown tint caused by 


quires ; the sul- 


phide of tin the 


fibre. In 


being formed 


upon 


the famous Gobelins dye- 


Manufa¢ 


the diree- 


works—the 


Royal Tapestry 


I’'rance—when under 


tory ot 
tion of Chevreul, the wool, which was 


I ] dyed 


first 
bath 


was 


to be delicate shades, was 


steeped for 24 hours in a dilute 
After 
bath 


hydrochloric 


of milk of lime. this it 


treated in a fresh with water 


acid 
(1iCl), and then finally washed in pure 


acidulated with 


water. According to Chevreul, this 


process diminishes the amount of sul- 
phur present in the wool to about one- 


half of one per cent. Wool so treated 


does not hecome brown when in con- 


tact with metals. 
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The presence of sulphur in wool 
may be readily shown by a few simple 
experiments. If wool be placed in a 
boiling dilute solution of plumbite of 
soda (oxide of lead dissolved in dilute 
caustic soda) it at once turns a deep 
brown and finally black. This is 
owing to the sulphur in the wool com- 
bining with the lead to form the black 
sulphide, which is precipitated within 
the fibre. This forms a test for dis- 
tinguishing wool from silk and other 
textile fibres, 

In the steaming of wool, as in the 
operations of wool printing, and carpet 
yarn printing, the sulphur may be 
readily shown by steaming a swatch 
with a little acetate of lead (sugar of 
lead) dissolved in the printing paste. 
After the swatch has been 
for half an hour, it will be found to 
have changed from its original white 


steamed 


appearance to a deep brown or black 


color similar to the previous experi- 
ment, 


(To be continued.) 





Woolen and Worsted Overseers. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Na- 
Woolen and 
was held at the 
Hotel, May 
Fifty members were in attend- 
The 
there 


tional Association of 
Worsted 
United 
16th. 


ance, 


Overseers 

States Boston, 
report of the secretary 
showed were about four hun- 
dred active members. 

At the 
President T. F. Brennan, there wasan 
interesting discussion on various sub- 
jects and 
admitted. Papers were read by P. F. 
Sheridan of Lowell, Mass., F. H. 
Green of Worcester, and W. 
Pickford of Leominster, Mass. 


meeting, presided over by 


many new members were 


. 


Mass., 


A Soluble Compound from Wool. 

When cellulose is treated with car- 
bon disulphide in presence of excess 
of caustic soda, a reaction takes place, 
resulting in the formation of a xan- 
thate—the now well-known body vis- 
cose, 

A corresponding Reaction takes place 
in the case of wool, and a body similar 
in appearance to viscose, is produced; 
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on longer standing, however, it be- 
comes quite fluid and can be poured 
from one vessel to another. In color 
it is dark reddish brown, and unlike 
viscose it appears to be quite stable 
under ordinary conditions. It is com- 
pletely soluble in water, slightly so in 
alcohol, but in most other organic sol- 
vents it is quite insoluble. 

The solution, when treated with hy- 
drochloric acid, forms a yellow precip- 
itate with evolution of hydrogen sul- 
phide; on boiling, a further evolution 
takes 
solves leaving only a small residue of 
On addition of 
sulphuric and nitric acids, similar pre- 


place and the precipitate dis 
a brown plastic body. 


cipitates are produced, which dissolve 
on boiling; but in the of nitric 
acid a reprecipitation occurs on con- 
tinued boiling, due in all probability to 
some oxidizing action. 
tated body was not examined. 

Like lanuginic acid the “wool xan- 


case 


The reprecipi- 


thate” gives heavy precipitates with 


solutions of metallic salts. Oxidizing 
agents, e. g., hydrogen peroxide, give 
a white precipitate, while permangan- 
black 


containing manganese. 


ate gives a heavy precipitate 


In order to determine whether the 
substance precipitated by hydrochloric 
acid was merely reprecipitated wool 
or some sulphur compound, an estima- 
tion was made of the amounts of sul- 
phur in that and in ordinary wool. The 
results were not, however, conclusive, 
that the relative 
amounts of sulphur were approximate- 


but tended to show 
ly the same. Another portion of the 
precipitate was dissolved in acid and 
then neutralized as closely as possible, 
in order to see if it resembled lanu- 
Unlike the 
latter, however, no reaction took place 
on addition of picrie acid, Nile blue, 
or any of the acid colors. 


ginic acid in its reactions. 


This reaction of wool is due to the 


albumenoid character or constituent 


of wool, this being shown by the fact 
that albumen and gelatine underwent 


the same or a very similar reaction on 
standing overnight in presence of car- 
bon disulphide and caustic 
these cases the action was much slow- 


soda; in 
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er, the resultant product being a yel 
lowish brown viscous substance, mis- 
cible with water, only slightly so with 
organic solvents. -A small quantity of 
lanuginic acid was similarly treated; 
this gave a dark brown solution which 
reacted in the same manner as the 
wool solution. 

indicate the 


These observations 


presence of one or more OH groups in 
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Birch’s Scutching and Folding 
Machine. 


cloth, 
when it comes from the washer, is ex- 


In most woolen mills the 
tracted, then opened up and folded by 
hand, This folding requires two men, 
is slow work, and occupies much floor 
space, 

other methods 


In this, as in many 


BIRCH’s SCUTCHING AND FOLDING MACHINE. 


the wool molecule, the product being 
xanthate 
in which the lanuginic acid takes the 
place of the alcohol 
compounds. An alcoholic solution of 
an alkaline treat- 
ment with iodine, forms a body of the 
constitution R.O.CO.S.S.CO. 
O.R. Iodine also reacts with an al- 
coholie solution of this “soluble wool.” 
—H. L. Mitchell. 


possibly a thiocarbonate or 


in the ordinary 


thiocarbonate on 


of handling goods, the cotton mills 


have long been in advance of the 
woolen manufacturers, but this work 
can and is being successfully done in 
woolen mills by the machine, of which 
we here show a cut, built by Birch 
Bros., 

The take up no floor 
space, as they are attached to the ceil- 
ing, and will handle light or 


worsted cloths in either 


Somerville, ‘Mass. 
machines 


heavy 


woolen and 
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wet or dry state. 

At first thought it seems as if this 
work would necessarily require hard 
labor, owing to the goods being twist- 
ed into a rope form by the machinery 
in a very irregular way; but it has 
been found in practice that there are 
about as many twists to the right as 
there are to the left, and consequently 
when any considerable length of the 
goods is extended, the twists to the 
left, 
allow the beaters and rollers on a ma- 


right balance those to the and 


chine to open out and fold the fabric. 
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some of the 
They 
can be economically employed in very 


They are running in 
largest mills in the country. 
moderate sized mills, 

Birch Bros. also make a rotary sew- 
fabrics of any 
A chain stitch 
is sewn and can be easily withdrawn. 
Length of stitch can be easily altered 


ing machine to sew 
thickness, wet or dry. 


to %-inch long. 
cloth 
while needle is in and 


from the shortest 

The feed is intermittent, the 
being at rest 
the loop is being made. It makes a 
real flat chain-stitch, and thread does 


i N \ \ Saat 


j 


FIG. 1. AN ENGLISH METHOD OF DRYING STOCK. 


The goods, coming from extractor or 
loaded on trucks 
wheeled to this machine, which deliv- 


Washer, are and 
ers them on another truck, opened out 
straight and evenly folded ready for 
dryer, gig, steaming machine, napper, 
or other process. 

The cockles, creases and curled sel- 
and the 


vages are straightened out, 


goods present a smooth, even face, 
and are more easily fed to the ma- 
chines than when opened by hand. 
The machine also acts as a brush, 
and it is surprising to see how much 
stuff, 


threads, is brushed off of goods in the 


loose such as slugs and loose 
wet process by this scutcher. 

The machine 
knowledge to 
construction, and can be run by a boy. 


requires no special 


operate, is simple in 


not cross itself. No revolving looper 
is used, and there is no winding up 
of thread around the looper. Machine 
can be run all the time, and will chain 
from one piece to another with no 
trouble. It is simple and easy to work, 
seldom gets out of order, and is easily 


repaired, 





Improved Dryer for Raw Stock. 


The Textile Manufacturer (Eng- 
land), describes a novel arrangement 
for drying raw stock, which has re- 
cently been brought out in that coun- 
try by Edward Robinson, and which 
seems to have some features of inter- 
est. Nothing about drying is better 
known than the necessity for spread- 
ing out the material to be dried as 
thinly as possible, so as to expose the 
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sreatest amount of surface from 
which evaporation can take place. To 
effect this in the smallest amount of 
space is of great importance, not only 
because of the value of the space, but 
more especially on account of the cost 
When it is 


required to fill a given space 


of heating large spaces. 
further 


with a current of air at a fairly high 


temperature, (hen the more the work 


is concentrated within a small en 


‘losure the greater the economy of 


heat and motive powe! 

This object is effected by this ar 
rangement of sloping trays to an ex- 
tent Which at first sight is not noticed. 
Fig. 1 represents sixty 


wire trays, 


each 7 ft. by & ‘ hence having 


total 2100 sq. ft 


The trays are 4 in. 


spreading are: 
apart, and occupy 
a space of 20 ft. by 7 ft., or an area of 
140 ft. It 
that a tloor 100 ft. 


required to give the surface 


will scarcely be realized 


long and 21 ft. wide 
would be 
contained in this one row of trays 20 
ft. long. 

It will be seen that these wire trays 
are hinged at the bottom to parallel 
bars of angle iron, whilst to the upper 
sides ropes are attached, made to wind 
upon a shaft or windlass carried on 
the top of a frame 


The windlass is worked by means of a 


made of angle iron. 


chain wheel and worm gearing of such 
differential power as to enable a boy 
easily to wind up or lower down arow 
of sixty loaded trays. On commencing 
to spread the material which is about 
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to be dried, the whole row of trays 


is let down, reclining upon each other, 


bicks upward. The first of the series 


is then turned over by hand and the 


material spread upon it, the other 


trays being treated the same way in 


rhis being done, a few 


succession. 


turns of the windlass will raise the 


whole row of trays up at once to any 
desired elevation. The wool, cotton or 


other fibre rests securely with the 


trays sloping at an angle of 45 deg., 
or even much more upright than that. 
Thus the trays are left suspended at 
about this elevation until the drying 
There is a clear 


4 in 


is complete. 


open 


space of about between all the 


AANA 
e abmeren 


» current of 


air sweeping both sides of the trays 


alike, and carrying off the moisture 


very rapidly. 


To discharge the trays it is only 
necessary to wind them up to a per- 
pendicular position, and the material 
at once falls off and is received upon 
a sheet conveyer, on which it is car- 
ried to one end of the row of trays. 

In this arrangement, which is sim- 
ple, there is a very obvious saving of 
labor. The heat is obtained by means 
heater, which is 


underneath the 


of a steam tubular 


put by preference 


trays, when a considerable tempera- 


ture is needed. A fan disperses a 


blast of hot air through a series of 


nozzles, arranged so.as to blow under 


all the trays alike. Thus, when the 


trays are boxed in, the current is 
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forced between them and driven 
through the material under treatment. 
One heater and fan will dry two rows 
side, as 


standing side by 


Fig. 2. 


of trays 
additional 
however, of the same 


shown in Two 


rows of trays, 
size can very well be worked with the 
same heater and fan if raised upon a 


lattice-work floor over the lower se- 


ries, 
By this means about 240 trays, hav- 
SOOU to 


ing a spreading area of from 


10.000 sq. ft.. can be worked at a very 


The 


at pleasure, so that 


trifling expense. temperature 


can be regulated 
material requiring to be dried at a low 
heat can be conveniently treated with 
this system, whilst a high temperature 
is always available 


lor ordinary purposes the trays are 


ee 
Fr 0 ‘* yes = 


* 
* 


= oa re a 
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Yarn Evener for Beaming Machines. 


Every manufacturer who has used 


slashers for preparing woolen or 


worsted warps for the beam, knows 
of the difficulty in adjusting the warp 
to the various widths required so that 
the yarn will be delivered to the loom 
beam uniformly throughout the width 


of the warp. Any unevenness causes 


soft and hard places in the beam, re- 


sulting in imperfect weaving and 


streaky goods. 


We notice in The Textile Manufae 


turer (Eng.), an illustration of an 


evener device used in beaming jute 


and linen, which we reproduce It 


seems as if this might be adapted for 


other yarns as well. By means of this 


device the yarn can be evenly adjust 


YARN EVENER FOR BEAMING MACHINES. 


covered with galvanized wire, but in 


cases material has been 


where the 
washed in solutions of acid, ete., the 


trays are covered with a network of 
ne fibrous material 
is available for 


no motive power 


a fan, the material on the 


trays can be dried by steam 


pipes 
placed underneath them, and small in 
stallations are made when required to 
suit any special kind of work, so that 
this 


the great spreading capacity of 


labor saving system can be made use 
of where motive power cannot always 


be employed. 
Increasing Fastness of Colors. 


Messrs. Geigg & Co., in Basel have 
that 
with Dis-and 
more resistant to the action of soap, 


found the colors of cotton dyed 


Polyaro dyes become 
by an after-treatment with Formalde- 
hyde. The bath 
200 litres of water, % kilogram For- 
maldehyde of 40%.—Farber-Zeitung. 


contains for every 


ed to the required width. It consists 


sections A in which 
These 


are jointed together in the centre and 


of a number of 


B are fixed sectiohs 


the pins 


at the ends to the connecting bars C, 


the whole resting in a slot in the 


framework IT), and capable of being 


expanded or contracted at will. By 


means of a thumb-screw E the centre 
of the evener may be adjusted to the 
centre of the beam, and the ends fixed 


to the required width by similar 


screws at F and G. 


The new Gera mill at Passaic, N. 


J.. is nearly completed, and the ma- 
chinery is being rapidly set up. 
that 


coincidence a 


that 


large 


Advices from city state 


by a curious 


number of immigrants, consisting 
mostly of women clothed in high col- 
ored garments, and balancing their 
baggage on their heads, are arriving 
daily from the old country. The ma- 


jority of them are Poles and Slavs. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


Perhaps the best way to 


the knit goods situation in a sentence, 


sum up 


is to adopt the negative form, by say- 


ing that no substantial increase in 


prices is looked for in the near future. 


There is, however, little opportunity 


afforded for pessimism, in glancing 


over the market. 
The let-up in domestic business the 
past month was partly due to the late- 


ness of spring, but more to the excep- 


tionally large demands the first three 


months of the year. The position of 


foreign goods is as strong as ever, 


with prospects of becoming stronger 


and domestic manufacturers ought to 


profit largely thereby. 


To specify: Fancy goods of sensi 


ble style seem to be growing in popu 
conditions abroad 


larity but 


are rapidly 


present 


cutting down the output 


of lower priced grades. Here is an op- 


portunity for the home _ producer. 


Again, some of the lesser markets of 
the world are complaining of the de- 
European orders. 


lays incidental to 


Here, once more, is a new chance for 
Americans. 

It is 
ampled 


worthy of note that the unex 


strength of the Chemnitz 

market seems to be communicating it 

self to Leicester and Nottingham 
This affairs 


providential, for the increasing Ameri 


state of abroad seems 
rapidly 

The 
hastened by 


can supply is outpacing the 


home demand. conditions have 


been night production 


now fast being lopped off. 


Indeed one of the most hopeful fae 
tors possible, is to be observed in the 


decided tendency of manufacturers to 


curtail output, rather than squeeze 


prices. 
home leaning 


As abroad, there is a 


toward increasing order manufactur 
ing, a lesser sign of promise. 

To particularize: In hosiery, fan 
cies are moving briskly, job lots being 


quickly snatched up. 


Yarns are slow in delivery and, as 
well remarked, this delay 
has probably been a blessing in dis- 


has been 


guise, by tending to decrease produc- 
tion. 

While it .is 
below the 


New 
Chemnitz 


York 
level 
buyers 


true that 
prices are 
the disposition of some retail 
to take a speculative fiyer is not reas- 
suring. Eight times out of ten such 
a course foreshadows enough of a re- 
action to pay a handsome scalping 
profit. 

Hand made golf goods in plain col- 
favor, but the 


ors are increasing in 


demand is necessarily limited and 


only extra choice styles of unusual 


finish can hold the ground. 
Importers are thoroughly contented 
over their season's business. 

Seamless goods give every evidence 
of being in healthy condition. Prices 
fall 
humerous. 


orders 
The 
hardening of the yarn market, follow- 


and business are steady, 


being reasonably 


ing recent weak spot tendencies, is 


to prevail until 


looked upon as likely 


midsummer or later. It ought to be 


made clear, however, that few have 


been successful in getting any sub- 
stantial advances on goods. 
Fall likely to 


well results of 


year. 


business is compare 


with the any previous 
Now as to underwear: 


ably a lot of 


Unquestion- 


heavy weight woolen 
left 


the mildness of the 


goods have been over owing to 


past winter. 
conditions 
Had 


not orders been placed at prices sey- 


Taken altogether, spring 


have been equally unseasonable. 


eral shades under present quotations, 


many cancellations would be inevi- 
table. 
As a fact 


eral elements of weakness. 


there are 
The yarn 
approaching a 


matter of sev- 


position is steadily 


more normal point, although spinners 


will not admit it. Cotton yarns of low 


grade as usual, are the first to soften. 


The general prosperity, too, has 
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been over-estimated, although not 
alarmingly. 

As is invariably the case it is crop- 
out that many duplicate orders 


have been placed. 


ping 


the 
mark only 


A good deal is heard of 
ment that 
the increased 
Against 


argu- 
present prices 


of 
are 


cost raw materials. 


this there many cross 
currents to neutralize its effects. 

A call, which corresponds to the de- 
mand for plain, bright colors in golf 
hosiery is to be noted in the request 
for such garments as golf jackets to 
match, cardinal being a favorite shade, 

Advance order business for next 
year is being pushed vigorously now 
that yarn spinners have declared their 
intention of maintaining prices. 

Cotton piece goods now being sup- 
plied in adequate quantities, yarns 

knit 
Consequently, it has 


are no longer withdrawn from 


goods channels. 
been feared that any decided drop in 
prices previous to delivery, would end 
cancellations of under 


in free spring 


wear orders. 
The the 


while it does not give any certainty, 's 


announcement of spinners 
not without value, particularly in the 


ight of recent But in the 


of 


Come 


history. 
words 


“There'll 


the sentimental song, 


a Time Some Day.’ 





The Victor Full Automatic Hosiery 
Machine. 


We 


accompanying 


illustration 
the 
Victor 


an the 
full 


knitting 


present on 


page of new 
automatic improved 
machine, manufactured by the Ameri- 
Machine Co, The 


which 


ean Knitting feat- 


ures claimed for it, and com 


mend it most to the mills, where it is 
already in use, are its great simplicity 
of construction, durability, large and 
perfect product. The needle breakage 
on this machine is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Owing to the simplicity of its con- 
struction before referred to, the opera- 
tor is able to attend to a large number 
of machines. It is a full auto- 


matic seamless machine, adapted for 


the 


high spliced heel and double sole, and 
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also for plaiting, yarn in 
heel and toe. The parts are thoroug)h- 


ly interchangeable. 


changing 


The reinforcing thread is automati 
cally inserted and broken out in heel 
and toe, and the calf of the leg is au 
tomatically slackened, 
ting the elastic top, so much desired. 


thereby kni, 
In making woolen and merino hosiery, 
a device can be used by putting a cot 
back 
The machine is equally well adapted 


ton on wool or worsted hose. 


for making ladies’ hose (continuous or 
string work), men’s half-hose, infants’ 


and for 
ribbed 


socks, footing ladies’ and 


children’s hose. The cylinder 
is interchangeable,and can beremoved 
in an exceedingly short space of time. 

Another leading feature of tue un 
the facility 


which an 84-needle cylinder can be re- 


proved machine is wita 


placed by one of 200 needles, or the 
of 
more 


these changes re- 
than 
or decrease of the number of links in 
the the 


ing of two pawls. 


reverse. Either 


quire nothing an increas: 


measuring chain, and chang 
The speed and production have bh 
been overlooked in the improvements 
recently made, and the results attain 
ed in both of these points we under 
stand are giving great satisfaction, to 
the the 
Victor is operation, 


where improved 


When 


from reciprocating to circu 


many mills 


now in 
changing 
lar movement, the speed is automatic- 
the 
The 
structural simplicity of this improved 
Victor 
tighten a 
any broken or imperfect part without 
the The 


consequent provit 


ally slackened, thereby avoiding 


chance of shock to the machine. 
renders it matter to 


an easy 


screw or replace or repair 


pulling machine to pieces. 
saving of time, and 
the 
mechanism 
liability of 
is proportionately reduced. 
This 
the knit 
country, 


the 
The 


break-dowus 


to mill, is very apparent. 


being very simple. 


expense or 
machine commends itself te 
goods manufacturers of the 
and the price has been made 
very reasonable. 

The American Knitting 
Co. has for some time been located in 
Providence, but they are now in the 


Machine 
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process of removing their entire plant 
to Woonsocket, R. I. This 
accomplished gradually, so as not to 
interfere with the shipment of their 
orders, but by July lst they expect to 
be wholly established in their 
location in the Taft-Pierce Mfg. Co.’s 
factory building. 

This latter 


is being 


new 


concern, which has a 
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large’ and splendidly “equipped shop, 
and them to fill 
promptly. 

Correspondence 


enables orders 
with the company 
may be addressed, prior to July 1st, to 
115 Wickenden St., Providence, R. L., 
and after July ist, to Woonsocket. 
Their branch sales agents are as fol- 


low ok 


THE VICTOR FULL AUTOMATIC HOSIERY MACHINE. 


wide reputation for excellence of ma- 
chine work, will hereafter build these 
machines under 
American Knitting Machine Co., and 
with this arrangement the 
tion of the new improved Victor ma- 
chine will certainly be all that the 
most critical purchaser could 
This gives them the facilities of this 


contract of the 


construc 


desire. 


Haight, 
Mich.; J. G. 
Avenue, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Howard W. Harley, 2515 Germantown 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn. The 
officers of the company are Wm. 
Schall, Jr., President; Rudolph E. F. 
Fleisch, Pavenstedt, 


treas. 


109 Lyman Block 
Witburn, 38 
and 


Louis P. 
Muskegon, 


Forest 


secretary; E. 
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Speed and Production of Spring Needle 
Knitting Machines. 


The production of this type of Knit- 
machine depends largely upon 
There is a 


ting 
the grade of yarn used. 
diversity of opinion on this question 
among practical knitters, owing 
doubtless to the fact that each forms 
his opinion under the peculiar condi- 
tions existing in the mill in which he 
Yarn better in 
one mill than in another; consequent- 
ly, the run faster 
and a turned off. 
builders of this class 


is working. may be 


machines can be 
larger production 
The opinion of 
of machinery, on the question of pro- 
duction, is naturally of great value, 
their 
working of the 


as it has been business to ob- 


serve the machines 
under all the varying conditions ex- 
different The varia- 
tion in the gauge and size of the yarn, 


isting in mills. 
diameter of the cylinders, 
difficult at first 


to decide as to the proper speed to 


and the 
renders it somewhat 
operate knitting machines. 

In a new catalogue issued recently 
Campbell & Clute, 
given interesting data on this point. 
time is required 


by Messrs. are 
interval of 
for the easy and perfect formation of 
For this 


Some 


each stitch on the needle. 
reason, there is a limit to the speed 
run, 


immense 


at which the machines can be 
but when we 
number of stitches made on a knitting 
machine in one second, the forming of 
stitch practically instan- 
A eylinder 14 inches in dl- 
and of 20 gauge, has 600 
needles, and when revolving at a 
speed of 40 revolutions per minute, 
makes 400 per second, or 
24,000 stitches per minute, with one 
feed; but, if four feeds are used, 1600 
stitches per second are made, or 96,000 
stitches per minute. 

The experience of this firm with 
their machines has shown that a cyl- 
inder 18 inches in diameter can be op- 
erated successfully at a speed of from 
40 to 45 revolutions per minute. In 
order to knit the same number of 
stitches per minute on a 14-inch cyl- 


consider the 


one seems 
taneous, 


ameter, 


stitches 
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inder as are knit on an 18-ineb cylin- 
der, of the same gauge, and revolving 
45 turns per minute, the 14-inch cylin- 
der must make 57 6/7 revolutions per 
minute. 

While the quantity of cloth 
duced per day varies widely, owing 
to the quality of yarn and other con- 
ditions in a mill, it is estimated, that 
on an average an 18-inch cylinder, of 
14 gauge, with four feeds, running 45 
revolutions per minute, on 14 gauge 
will knit in hours 15 
dozens, weighing 10 pounds per dozen. 
The same cylinder with four 
on 20 gauge, at the same speed, on 20 
gauge yarn of good quality, will knit 
in the about 11 
nine to ten 


pro- 


yarn, eleven 


feeds, 


same time dozens, 
weighing 


dozen. 


pounds per 


In Cohoes, N. Y., and some portions 
of the Mohawk Valley, near there, a 
system of numbering yarn peculiar to 
that 
threads of 


locality is employed. Three 
one draw are taken from 
the jack, and the weight in grains of 
these which 


length, is 


three threads, measure 
called 
Thus, 
draw, 


yarn 


about 6% yards in 
the grain number of the yarn. 
three threads of one 
that 
is called nine-grain yarn, and it has 
found in practical 


knitting machine adjusted to 


if these 


should weigh nine grains, 


been experience 
that a 
14-gauge work, handles 
yarn to the best advantage. 
gauge, knits eight-grain yarn; 18 
gauge knits 6%-grain yarn; and 20 
gauge knits 5% to 6-grain yarn. As 
there are various systems of number- 


nine-grain 
Sixteen 


ing yarn employed by different mills, 
these sizes by grains will not be un- 
derstood by many until they are re- 
duced to the equivalent in their yarn 
numbering The nine-grain 
yarn, by the Cohoes system, is equal 


systems. 


to 3 run yarn woolen system; No. 8% 
single worsted system; No. 5% single 
cotton system; or No. 16 single cut 
system, 

Right here, we would say that the 
existence of so many diverse methods 
of numbering yarn is quite a disad 
vantage to the textile industries, and 


the Textile World will shortly publish 
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in its 1900 Directory, carefully com- 
piled comparative yarn tables, show- 
ing at a glance the equivalent of any 
size of yarn by any system, in each 
of the other systems of numbering. 
The gauges generally 
ployed in knitting mills are 16 and 18. 
The 


needle 


most em- 


gauge of the work on 


machines is 


spring 
determined by 
the number of leads (2 needles to the 
lead), in three inches of the circum- 
ference of the cylinder. For instance 


if 20 gauge should be wanted, there 
will be 40 


measure of the circumference of the 


needles in three inches 
cylinder, and for 14 gauge, there would 
be 28 needles in three inches measure 
of the circumference of the cylinder. 
In the case of a 14-inch cylinder, the 
Whole of the circumference would 
measure nearly 45 inches, and in this 
space, with 20 gauge, there would be 
600 needles. 
be exact, as it might be found that a 


This number would not 


few more or a few less would have to 
be put in in order to exactly fill the 
circumference. 

The space between the needles and 
the take-up rollers has an important 
effect 


chine, 


running of the ma 
that this 
that 


upon the 
and it is desirable 


space should be ample, for in 


way much more elasticity is obtained 
in the knit cloth between the needles 
owing to the far 


this 


and the rollers, 


greater number of stitches in 


space. Consequently, the strain is 
not so severe on the needles, owing to 
the give and take of the cloth, and 
there is less liability of overstraining 
loops on the needles, 


the cloth and 


and poorer yarn can be used success 
fully. 
Needle Breakage in Kutting Seamless 
Hosiery. 
This subject opens up a wide field 


for discussion, owing to the widely 


varving conditions existing among the 
stock, 


mills, as regards 


machinery. We have ob- 


different 

goods and 
tained opinions from several practical 
knitters. in regard to what could be 
considered a fair allowance for needle 
breakage, and the replies have been 
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so interesting that we reproduce thei 
here. 

A “Foreman,” writes:—The subject 
of the breakage of needles opens up a 
wide field for argument. The condi- 
tions under which the latch needles of 
today are used and the widely differ- 
ent methods employed in handling the 
machines, together with the different 
makes of machines, makes the subject 
one which can be viewed from widely 
different 

For instance we will take the case 


points. 


of a mill employing several machin- 


ists, whose duties are to care for and 
keep in running order a certain num 


ber of machines, and a _ superinten 


dent, who has had little or no practi- 
cal experience in the care of machin- 


ery, and whose sole anrbition is to 


drive these men for a little more than 


they ure worth, the result will be a 


continual discontent among the men, 


a high percentage of seconds and a 


needle record to correspond. 


On the other hand with the same 


machines, the same men, providing 


the men are capableand conscientious 
in regard to the interests of their em- 


ployer, and do not have a little more 


than is possible for one man to do the 


results will be much better; for in my 


opinion the only way to successfully 


handle knitting machinery, is to keep 


it in thorough repair, and the speed 


down where it belongs, and if a ma- 


chine breaks a needle, not to remove 


the needle only, but to remove the 


cause, and to accomplish this there 


are times when it requires some little 
time to do this; but once done and in 
a thorough manner, that ends it; and, 
the man knows that he will not have 
to run back to the machine in a few 
find needles broken 


minutes to more 


and in addition seconds and waste 


hand if, after a 
and the 


not do it 


made; on the other 
glance at the machine, 
well it 
have got 


thought that, 
and I 


which 


may 


again, several ma- 


chines, need my attention 


more, and I will see it later, the re- 
will be the other extreme. 
the different makes of 


different results 


sult 
Then again 
will 


machines show 
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in the of needles; in that 
case it is not the care taken but the 
construction of the machine. 

The needles themselves must be 
taken into consideration; and it is an 
important item on which a great deal 
could be said, and which every person 


breakage 


handling knitting machinery especial- 


ly at a high speed, is more or less 
familiar with. 

them- 
selves to contend illustrate 
this, 1 will take knitters, both 


girls and using full auto-seamless ma- 


knitters 
with; to 
two 


Then we have the 


chines, of the same make and running 


250 revolutions per minute, the ma- 


chines looked after by two different 
Girl No. 1 is a careful 


who on breaking a needle, re- 


machinists. 
knitter, 


ports it, and allows her machine to 


stop until examined by the machinist. 
Girl No, 2 is ambitious to produce a 


certain amount of work, and on 


breaking a needle reports it and after 


waiting a few minutes for the ma- 


chinist, who does not appear, puts in 


another needle, and starts the ma- 


chine, taking her chances on the re- 


sults. Later the machinist comes, 
sees the machine is running, makes a 
hasty examination and _ takes his 
chances, 

The figures I give you below are the 
results of a ten these 
Girl 


running 5 machines on transfer 


weeks run by 
two knitters, and are authentic. 
No. 1, 
work, sizes 6 and 7 produces 1784 doz. 
and breaks 204 


mately 8% doz. per needle, 


needles or approxi- 
Girl No. 


4 machines on the 


2 running 6 same 
style work, sizes 9 and 9% produces 
1296 doz. breaking 682 needles or ap- 
proximately 2 doz. for 1 needle. 

Now for the difference in the ma- 
chines three 
different makes and as I am not ad- 


themselves; I will take 
vertising any particular machine, will 
style them A, B and C, all working 
under the same and all 
practically on the same kind of work. 
A produces 3649 doz. and breaks 640 
needles or about 1 needle for 5% doz. 
B produces 1870 doz. 
age of 200 needles, or 
for 9% 


conditions, 


with a_ break- 


about 1 needle 
while C 


doz., produces 480 
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doz. with a breakage of 41 needles, or 
nearly 12 doz. for 1 needle. 

Another case, which comes to my 
mind, is that of 6% automatics, which 
were sent on trial to a mill, where I 
had charge of the knitting, 
at 260 
Knowing their speed to 
be too high and expecting trouble, I 


with in 
structions to run revolutions 


per minute. 


started 5 at 255 and one at225 withthe 
With the 5 at the 
continual 


following results. 


high speed there was a 
breaking of parts and a corresponding 
amount of inquiry from office, as to 
why the parts broke, to which my re 
ply was invariably, the speed is tov 
high for the construction of the ma 
After 


was decided to write to builders and 


chine, several such replies it 


misinformed 
in regard to speed; the reply was that 


inquire if we had been 
260 revolutions per minute was right. 
A record was kept of all 6 machines 
The five 


after a runof6 months 


with the following results: 
running at 255, 
showed for each machine an average 
production of 42 dozen per week, with 
a breakage of 1 needle for every 

while the one 


dozen, running at 


showed a production of 43 dozen 


week and a breakage of 1 needle for 


every 1114 dozen, and of the five run 
ning at 255 not one escaped a bre: 
age of some part, while the one rm 
ning at 225 had not cost one cent 
repairs. The stock used on all of the 


machines was carded peeler cotton 
yarn. 
All of the above goes to show som 


of the conditions, which must be con 


sidered in making an allowance fo: 


needle breakage. But in my opinion a 
plant making 100 dozen per day anid 
handled by a should 


capable man, 


with any good machine, produce §& 
dozen for each needle broken. 

A hosiery mill knitter sends us five 
samples of yarn given him to knit, as 
shown in the illustration, and says: 

“Needle depends largely 
on the yarn, and will add that it also 
depends upon a lot of stuff which is 


furnished nowadays and called yarn. 


breakage 


I enclose a few samples to illustrate 


my meaning. This is taken from yarn 
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which was recently purchased to knit 
goods. A child just beginning to fly 
a kite could make knots than 
As I looked at these samples, 
idea the 
had of a 


better 
these. 
I wondered what sort of an 


manufacturer of such yarn 


knitting machine and knit goods. In 


days of automatics, and the 


these 


frenzy to buy cheap yarn, we run 


rotten twist, bad 


All of these 


across yarn, soft 


winding, and poor knots. 


SAMPLES OF “ KNITTING” (? 


have great effect needle 


When short stock is drawn 


things upon 
breakage. 
so fine in the spinning as to hardly 
hold together, there is only one result, 
namely, breakage to be expected when 
it comes to needles running at a high 
This 
fall 
come wedged under the cams. 


rate of speed. causes the nee- 


dles to jump and back, and be 

“T had a good opportunity this win- 
ter to see a mill running according to 
intiquated ideas, andimproved the op- 
portunity to make some observations 
There 


machines, 


in regard to needle breakage. 
were ahout fifty old hand 
f three different makes, and forty au- 
They had the old 


tomaties. cone 
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shaped needle bed, and one of the ma- 
chines had the needles working per- 
pendicularly. The hand machines 
installed fifteen years but 
still in condition, as the 


were 


ago, 
were good 
company had a large and fine machine 
shop. 

“I found that in running the leg or 
foot, the old hand machine would com- 
automatics, 


pare favorably with the 


but in the heel and toe, the operator 


YARN. 
being compelled to raise the needles 
by. hand, and push 
same manner; 


separately them 


dewn in the the need- 
les did not 
down far enough, to clear the ends of 
the cams; this resulted’in a breakage 
butt: If 
needle, 


rise high enough, or go 


at the the’ butt is entirely 


broken, the which remains 
stationary, will not throw off its loop, 
but the needles on either side will ac- 
making bad work. Being 
in the heel or toé, itis discovered and 
remedied. But, in the auto- 


matics, if the operator is careless, two 


cumulate, 
case of 
or more needles are broken at either 


the hook or latch. 
“In the mill spoken of, the breakage 
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on the hand machine was about 1% 
needles per dozen. The cone shaped 
automatics would average about 
dozen, and the 
circular about one needle per five doz- 


one 
needle per machine 
en. During this time, the needles in 
two automatics began giving trouble, 
on account of worn cams. I also no- 
that the 
curred in the 
machines, 


ticed breakage oc- 
and 84 


diminished in 


greatest 
coarsest, 72 
needle and 
the finer. 

The 
that if hosiery machines are kept in 


conclusion I have come to, is 


good condition, and yarns of good 
quality used (which may cost a little 
more per pound, but are cheaper in 
the end), the machines may be run at 
a fairly high speed with small break- 
On the other hand, if poor yarn 


the 


age. 
is employed, or if 
operated at too high a speed, the re- 


machines are 


will be needle breakage, a large 
bill for repairs, and large quantity of 
and the machine 
the scrap heap in a 


sult 
imperfect goods, 
thrown out 
short time.” 


on 





The New Fisher Rotary Steam Press 
forjKnit Geods. 


A new rotary steam press for knit 
fabrics in the roll, which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is the 
invention of Mr. M. J. Fisher, of the 
Fisher Knitting Machine Company, 
Utica, N. Y. 

The two heavy hollow cylinders are 
heated by steam, which is kept up to 
the highest efficiency by means of an 
improved outlet for the exhaust steam 
and water. This enables the operator 
to the 
temperature, and consequently avoid 
the variation of finish, which in- 
variably results from any variation in 


keep eylinder at a uniform 


heat of cylinders. 

A very effective arrangement is pro- 
vided for steaming the goods before 
they are pressed; it consists of a per- 
forated pipe for subjecting the goods 
to a uniform volume of dry steam be- 
fore passing through the press rollers, 
giving a contact of 20 in. on the rollers 
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and allowing the operator to steam as 
much or as little as desired. 


It is claimed that this steaming felts 
the goods, giving them a very desir 
able finish 
fabrics 


similar to mercerized 

Means are provided for increasing 
or decreasing the pressure, as may be 
for the 
After the goods are pressed, they are 


necessary finish required. 


folded evenly. Only one hand is re- 
quired to run this machine, and with 
the capacity of 300 dozens in 10 hours 
on one press the cost of pressing is 
greatly reduced. 

It is constructed so as to be easily 
operated and readily adjusted for the 
different kinds of finish desired. 

Already a these 


large number of 














THE NEW FISHER STEAM PRESS. 


following 
the 


started; 
of 


presses have been 
the 
cerns now using them. 

Knit Utica, 
Keefer, Camillus, N. Y.; 
Robt. Ablett, Whitesboro, N.  Y.; 
Oneita Knitting Company, Utica, N. 
Y.; Haleyon Knitting Mills, Troy, N. 
Y.; Penman Mfg. Co., Ont.; 
Schofield Woolen Co., Ont.; 
Union Knitting Company, St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y.; Cooper Manufacturing 
Co., Bennington, Vt. The _ builders 
will be pleased to give further infor 


are names of a few con- 


Olympian Goods Co., 


a Fe eA 


aris, 


Oshawa, 


mation to anyone interested. 





SILK DEPARTMENT. 


Silk Industry of the United States. 


Continued from May 
In 1815 a silk trimming factory was 
established in Philadelphia. A ribbon 
started in Baltimore in 


factory Was 


1829. In 1834 dress trimmings were 
Sewing silk was 


Ded 


made in Boston. 
made at Florence, Mass., and at 
ham, Mass., in 1835, and these indus 
until in 1860 New 


little 


tries had 
York had 
ments of one 
employed 1,159 


$1,154,294 


spread 


estab i} 


forty-four 


another whic! 


kind or 
hands and produced 


goods Pennsy! 


worth of 
vania at that time had thirty-five f 
tories employing 1,559 hands and turn 
ng out $1,767,845 


necticut had twenty-two fact 


worth of 


ploying 1,137 hands and producing $1 


301.400 of Massachusetts, 20 


goods: 
with 781 hands and a product of $1 
297,050: New Jersey, 9, employing 
hands and producing $968,700 wor 
In 1870 New Jersey's mills 


roods. 


increased to 28, with 2,790 hands 


nearly $4,000,000 production In 


they had increased to 106 factories 
with nearly $13,000,000 production, and 
in 1890 to 132 factories, with nearly 
$31,000,000 production In this same 
year New York had 185 mills and em 
ployed 13,000 hands, but produced only 
$19,400,000 worth, while Pennsylvania 
produced about the same amount in 
sixty-six mills, with 9,500 hands. Con 
necticut’s product had risen to $9,800,- 
000 from thirty-five mills, and Massa 
chusetts’ to $5,500,000 from twenty 
mills. 

Ribbon weaving for many years 
Was the staple work of the Paterson 
mills. This had been encouraged by 
the largest silk 


Which found an gdvantage in ordering 


importing houses, 
ribbons of mills right at hand instead 
of waiting for orders to be filled from 
Europe. The duty of 50 per cent. or 


more was always enough to secure a 


profitable market for the home prod 
uct. Ribbon weaving required expert 
men at the looms, and these men ri 
ceived high wages. The minimum ol 


earnings for these was $20 a 


week and more of them received $40 a 


men 


week, while the bulk of the help, 


made up mostly of girls, ree so 
little that the whole average of wag 
Paterson in 


in the silk mills of 


was only $1 a day, while $3 was 
paid in the locomotive works, 
great industry of that « 
Weavers’ Guild was powerful 
n those days and it 
iction of this bao«ly 
cattering 
to other parts of 
and particularly nto Penns 
rhe first of the Paterson mani 
ers to build elsewhere was 
ix Manufacturing Company, 


Adelaide Mills 


own, Pa., in 1881 A few 


put up the 


ng a long strike, when 


(lvnamited the home of 


Strange. one of the pioneer 


turers of Paterson, the tendenc) 
elsewhere to escape such troubles was 
accentuated, and then began the silk 
making boom in Pennsylvania 
manufacturers looked over that St: 
offered 


they found it many advan- 


tages. Silk and its products are light, 
and freights, therefore, are not of the 


importance that they are with cotton 


or wool mills, while throughout Penn 


svylvania were found scores of towns 


where the cost of coal was less than 
$1 a ton, 


glad to 


where the local authorities 


were remit taxes for many 
years on the mill properties and where 
there was an abundant supply of the 
cheap labor which is a necessity of the 
silk industry. Today, of the 861 estab- 
lishments in the country, New Jersey 
has 257, New York 228 and 


but in the list of looms and 


Pennsyl- 
vania 172, 
equipment 


spindles required for the 
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of new mills in 1898 Pennsylvania led 
with 1,255 looms out of a total of 2,340 
and 37,000 spindles out total of 


53,000, and there are silk factories in 


of a 


more than fifty Pennsylvania 
Allentown, Alburtis, Al- 
Bethlehem, Bath, 
Bloonisburg, Carlisle, Catasauqua, Co- 
lumbia, Carbondale, Darby, Danville, 
Easton, Emaus, Ephrata, Eden, East 
Greenville, Fleetwood, Freeland, Har- 


towns, 
including 


toona, Avoca, 


risburg, Hawley, Honesdale, Hanover, 
Hallistead, Lancaster, Lehighton, Ma- 
rietta, Mauch Chunk, New Holland, 
Newberry, Philadelphia, Plymouth, 
Pottsville, Reading, Rock 
Scranton, Strouds- 


Pottstown, 
ledge, Sunbury, 
burg, Taylor, Titusville, Williamsport, 
Weatherly and Wilkes Barre. 
Another field silk manufac- 
become important 


where 
in- 
New 


put in 


turing may an 


dustry is being exploited 
York mill 
operation in Fayetteville, N. C., by the 
Ashley & Bailey 


pany. in which 


by a 


house. A has been 


Manufacturing Com 
young labor is 
The 
provided with competent teachers and 
to 100 


negro 


exclusively used. mill has been 


already from 75 hands are at 


work, led by the first pupil, a young 
negro preacher. The projectors of the 
enterprise believe that the young peo- 
ple of the negro race are well adapted 
to acquiring the manual dexterity 
for silk 


proves true they will go on and build 


needed handling, and if this 
other mills as hands become available. 
The mill 350 


hands and will do spinning and broad 


present will employ 


silk weaving. 
It is probable that in the future, at 
until some revolution is 


least great 


made in machinery for dealing with 
that the best 


manufacturers and of the 


silk filaments, interests 
of the silk 
country will be served 
the mills about in many places, rather 
In 


this way employment will be given to 


by scattering 


than concentrating the industry. 
the surplus labor of the community 
and especially to lads and lasses who 
make the most valuable operators be- 
cause of their deftness of touch, and 
even the low wages which silk making 
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pays will be a blessing to the people 
These wages, according to a table in a 
recent report on the industry in Penn- 
of $1.21 a 
day for males and 70 cents a day for 
females list the 
earnings of operatives oecupa- 
tions in the State 


sylvania, are an average 
shows 
all 


in which the high- 


in a which 


in 


est wages are for steam pump makers 
at $2.44 a day and the lowest are for 
the female silk workers at 70 cents. 
Silk, the first branch of 
production, is essentially prodigal of 


from its 


labor and an article of luxury. It is 
expert that it 
more time to build a spool of silk twist 


declared by an takes 
than it does to build a modern locomo- 
tive, and during much of this 
some one’s hands must be employed in 
the 


time 


amount of 
the 
silk worms and in reeling off the fila- 
the 


the operations. It is 


time used in raising and, tending 


ments of cocoons that has defeat 


ed each attempt to introduce silk rais- 


ing as an industry in this country and 


will probably continue to defeat its 


successful introduction. 


Every once in a while stories de- 


scribing the enormous profits to be de 
rived from silk worm raising gain cur 
rency. One has recently been going 


the rounds about a_ planter neat 


Charleston, 8. C., who has an annual 
income of $6000 to $8000 from this 
source and has instructed his neigh- 
bors in the art, and now a number of 
neighbors adding $800 or 
to 


raising without interfering in any way 


these are 


$1000 a year their income by silk 


with their regular plantation work. 
Lest should 
worm craze, it may be well to call at 


this start a new silk 
tention to the experiments in this di 
that 


forefathers, when land and labor were 


rection were undertaken by our 
cheaper than they are today and the 
art of silk worm raising was just as 
it is now. Silk worm culture was be- 
gun in Virginia as early as 1619, and 
the planting of mulberry trees was re- 
an act of the 
Colonial Legislature of 1623, while a 
bounty of fifty pounds of tobacco was 


quired under penalty, by 


offered for every pound of reeled silk 
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produced. In 1656 the Virginia Colon 
ial Assembly passed an act imposing 
a fine of ten pounds of tobacco upon 
any planter who had not at least ten 
his plantation to 
land. In 


10,000 pounds of to- 


mulberry trees on 


each one hundred acres of 
1657 a 
bacco was offered to any 
ing £200 worth of raw silk, but 


is no record of any one having claim- 


reward of 
one export - 


there 


ed it. In Georgia and in the Carolinas 
similar efforts were 
re silk raising all through the eight- 


made to encour- 


eenth century, but with no practical 
result, although a filature was built at 
1749 Italian 
tives were brought to the country to 
teach the art of The 
vreatest amount of raw silk that there 


Savannah in and opera 


reeling 


silk 


is any record of being raised was in 


1759, 
duced the 
reeled 


when 10,000 pounds were pro 


cocoon, 


equal to about 


£1000 of silk Bounties were 


high as 3s. 6d. a pound for 


offered as 


times their 


fell off 


two or three 


ocoons. oO! 
market value, but the industry 
rapidly until it disappeared. 


(To b yntinued.) 


Silk Industry in Paterson, N. J. 
Reports from Paterson, N. J., state 
that the silk industry there is suffer- 
from the worst stagnation of busi 
Fully 40 per cent. of 


ing 
ness since 1893. 


the silk operatives are idle, and those 


employed are working on reduced 


time. 


Several causes are named for this 


depression; silk goods are at present 


somewhat out of favor as an article 


of apparel; especially is this the case 
with ribbons, and in the ribbon mills 


the conditions are worse; then over- 


production is named, but this is only 
another word for inadequate demand; 
the high prices recently prevailing for 


and, consequently, for goods, 


silk 


have restricted trade, and manufac- 


turers find themselves in possession 


of large stocks of high priced silk 


purchased when prices were soaring 


skyward several months ago, and 
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when it was reported that there was 


no raw silk in foreign markets. 
Another 
the 


factor in the situation is 


extensive use of mercerized cot- 


ton as a substitute for silk. 


Defects in Japan Silk. 


A meeting of the raw silk division 
of the Silk Association of Americ: 
was held in New York, May 13th, to 
consider the question of 
Japanese raw silk. 

The principal 
was 


defects in 
cause of complaint 


insufficient twist in the silk 


the 
apparent 


Which cannot be 
but very 
when the silks are soaked. 

After 
in which doubts were expressed as to 


discovered in 


raw, becomes 


discussion by the members 


the possibility of getting the Japanese 


trade to agree to a soaking test. the 


following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That in view of the in- 


creasing trouble in the Japan silks as 


the result of insufficient twist in the 


reeling, which does not show in the 


raw but becomes very apparent when 
the silks the 


are soaked, Japanese 


reelers of silk be urged to 


place a 
that 


use 


longer twist on their silks and 


Japan be permitted to 
the 
to be agreed upon by the buyers and 


buyers in 


a soaking test for winding. same 
sellers, for the purpose of ascertaining 
that 


Japanese reelers be called to the num- 


this defect, and the attention of 
ber of double ends in Japan silks and 
that the reelers be urged to take more 
care in this particular; further 
Resolved, That the secretary be in- 
structed to send a copy of above reso- 
lutions to the Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture at Tokio, Japan, the 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce, the 
Foreign Chamber of and 
the Japanese Silk Guild at Yokohama. 


Commerce, 





The fashion in colors 


great 


prevailing 


influence on the use of 


has a 
different textile 
the ability to color some shades better 


materials, owing to 


on one material than on others. 
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Silk Ondule Cloths. 


The genuine ondule cloth, which is 
latest silk 
with a_ special 


in such demand in the 


fashions, is woven 
reed operated by special mechanism, 
have been 


both of which invented by 


an Italian designer (Mr. G. Patrone), 


FIG. $. 
who is the patentee of this and other 
ingenious devices. For weaving on- 
the dents of the reed in 
its upper part are fixed as in ordinary 


dule cloths, 


reeds, but in the lower part they are 
four 
and soldered in sections independent 
of each other, 
with a small square heel, all the heels 


joined three or dents together 


each section ending 
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of the sliding in 


the grooves of a metallic cylinder in- 


successive sections 


serted in the batten of the loom. This 
cylinder, about 1% inches in diameter 
is provided with a slow rotary motion 
and grooved with eccentric curves. 
The 


sliding in 


heels of the sections of the reed, 


these eecentric-curved 


Fi@. 4. 
grooves, are alternately separated or 
that 
in consequence of the direction given 


brought towards each other, so 
by the sections of the reed to corre- 
the 
same eccentric curves of the cylinder 


sponding sections of warp, the 
are reproduced in the cloth itself by 
the working of the warp. This class 


of weave has for the first time been 
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practically made use of by a French 
Picardie (M. M. 
from Mr. 
Patrone the monopoly of the system 
for that part of France. He has 
made a great 


manufacturer of 
Bergner), who has secured 


success of it for this 
spring season in high-toned light fab- 
rics of mixed materials, in mercerized 
cotton, in crepons with jacquards, ete., 
all for 
spring of 
worked in 


ladies’ dress goods. For the 


1901 
Lyons by an 


samples are being 
important 
beside his 


who runs, 


silk mills in the 


manufacturer 


French mills, two 
United 


Germany in a 


also worked in 
cloth 


States; it is 
fancy mill for 
printed cotton goods. 

Like 
Textile 
fect 
in silk cloths, although it is adaptable 


class 


many specialties, says the 


Manufacturer, the ondule ef 
shows to its greatest advantage 


for employment in almost any 


of material which is used mainly for 
Cloths of 


decorative solid 


weave can be woven on this principle, 


purposes. 


but open fabrics show the effect bet- 
ter, and it is naturally more adapted 
to the making of such goods. 

showing 


Figure 1 is an illustration 


a striped pattern made of silk and 


cotton. Figures 2 and 3 show the on- 
dule effect 
the last of which is a splendid imita- 
tion of a lace effect. A closer woven 
pattern of mercerized cotton is shown 


applied to gauze fabrics, 


in Figure 4. 


Silk Manufacture in the Past. 


In speaking of the specializing of 
work in the silk industry today, Mr. 


address before the 
annual Silk Associa- 
tion of America, was led to recall how 
things 


Rometsch, in an 
meeting of the 
very different were three dec 
ades ago. In his 
watched a jacquard silk-ribbon loom 
small farm 


boyhood he often 


on the upper floor of a 
house where he had been sent to re- 
cuperate. The father of the family, 
from early morn until late at night, 
turned the loom by hand. Perhaps 
some of the ribbon manufacturers of 
today will remember this phase of the 
industry—when the old hand ribbon- 
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front of the 
loom, was in vogue, turning, 


loom, with the bar in 
turning, 
turning, from morning till night. Yet 
there are some of these looms in use 
today; fortunately, not in this coun- 
try, but across the sea they are still 
turning and grinding out ribbons on 
this class of loom. 

However, the latest advices inform 
this house industry, 


us that very 


which is strongly prevalent in St. 
Etienne, France, as well as in the sur- 
rounding country of Basle, and also 
Elberfeld, is 


being 


and slowly 


with 


in Barmen 
but surely supplanted 
power looms. 

This country has seen very few of 
hand although at one 
time a mill was running with some of 
Basle 
been 


these looms, 
looms, 
having hand 

but transformed 


the original imported 


looms over 
there, power 
looms by the addition of a couple of 
stud wheels. 


These are now happily ont of service, 


here, 
into 
pulleys, a and gear 
however, and so we progress from the 


old to the new. 





A report by the Austro-Hungarian 
Consul-General at Marseilles states 
that the silkworm industry, formerly 
so flourishing, has further retrograded, 
there having been a steady decline 
since the year 1881, when it produced 
349,481 kilos. cocoons, while it is now 
only 152,221 kilos. The French Mis- 
sion to China has already borne fruit. 
Marseilles and Lyons have established 
two houses there, which are not only 
possessed of sufficient capital, but are 
managed in such a manner that they 
can successfully represent the nation- 
The transport 


which are too 


al interests. heavy 


charges, high to com- 
pete successfully with those of other 
however, a great draw- 


nations are, 


back. 

\mong the many congresses to be 
held at the Paris Exposition this year, 
An organi- 
officers 


is one on the Ramie fibre. 


zation has been formed and 


elected. 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


Belting: From Hide te Pulleys. 


Abstract from the paper read at the an. 
nual meeting of the New England Manufac. 


turers’ Association by J. H. 
ton, Mass. 


Having been asked to give to this 
convention a facts in regard to 
the of which 
have come to my knowledge, I desire 


few 
manufacture belting, 
to say that in the manufacture of the 
best goods in this line, it is essential 
in this, as in many other lines, that 
care be taken in the early stages of 
Very few realize how much 
out 


material. 


care is required in bringing 
leather best adapted to this purpose. 
The of which 
sidered the best at this time, is what 
called the taken 


from an animal from three and a half 


selection hides is con- 


is packers steer, 
to five years old, in good condition, in 
order that the best results may be at- 
tained. An ox hide is liable to be a 
little coarser grain, and is not so well 
adapted to belting purposes. The cow 
hide is not adapted to this use at all, 
the flanks being too light for the back. 
A bull’s hide is not suitable for belt- 
ing, as the centre part of the hide is 
light, while the outer sides from 
heavy. <A _ steer’s 


too 
the 
hide 
the very best stock that can be used. 
there is but 


centre are too 


is uniform in thickness, and is 

It has been found that 
little strength to the grain of a hide, 
as most of the strength is from the 
be as 
of the 


Very 


should 
part 


hence 
from the 


flesh side, there 
little cut flesh 
hide in currying, as possible. 
few users of belting are aware of the 
trouble belt makers have to contend 
with in the matter of hides, and great 
eare should be taken when removing 
the hide from the animal on account 
of cuts, of which the manufacturers 
complain. 

On entering the the 
thing is to properly prepare the hide 
the beam house, 


tannery, first 


for what we term 


urghardt, Bos- 


is soaked, 


the hide 
removed, 


where and the 
flesh preparatory to 
treated with lime, to remove the 


being 

hair 
and grease. In preparing the hide ror 
the lime it should be, as near as pos 
sible, in the same condition as it was 
when taken the 


care be 


und 
ip 


from animal, 


great should exercised 
handling it. 

To give you an idea, we might coiw- 
If 
you break one of the cells the honey 
run out, and it is exactly the 

with a hide, if of the 
cells are broken, the gelatine comes 
After the hair 
from the lime 


pare it to a piece of honeycomb. 


will 


same for one 


removing and 
grease the hide, 
be thoroughly extracted, otherwise a 


be 


out. 
must 


coarse brittle piece of leather will 
produced. After this the hide should 
enter a very weak liquor, which con- 
of a small of tan- 
and a large proportion of 
Then it must be fed with 


sists proportion 
nie acid, 
gallie acid. 
stronger liquors, from time to time 
it in order to develop it to 
the stage it should be. It takes from 
five and a half to six months to prop- 
erly tan belting leather, before it is 
ready for the market. Afterwards it 
takes two weeks to 
this through the currying shop in prop- 
er shape, and about two weeks to fit 


as 


needs it, 


or three work 


it into belting. You will therefore see 
the length of time required before the 
belting is ready for the manufactur- 
ers. 

In the manufacture of cotton goods 
there is a number of grades and sizes 
of yarn, and qualities of cotton, and 
it is practically the same with leather 
A great many think that because a 
piece of leather is hard and firm, it is 
especially adapted to belting. I dis- 
agree with them on this point, for you 
will find that taking leather which is 
prepared for leather for shoes, 
the fibre is weakened by the tanning 


sole 
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substance, so that the piece of leather 


with all proper conditions, and not 


too firm, will stand a larger tensile 


strain than a solid hard piece. Of 
course there is no need of my discus- 
sing this point, as all are familiar 
with the virtue of a very firm piece 
of leather, and what is considered as 
a soft piece. As a rule you will find 
that belting leather is not tanned as 
it would be for sole leather. Usually 


sole leather is tanned by sulphuric 
acid or vitriol, while belting butts are 
tanned by a non-acid process, and no 
artificial acids. By leaving pure tan- 
ning liquor exposed to the air at a 
temperature of 60 degrees, it will 
likely 


gallic in about 17 days. I have seen 


most change from tannic to 
much leather brought out and put on 
the market, which, owing to the lack 
of care in preparing and tanning was 
not worth more than one-half of what 
it should be. Thus, you see, the great 
importance of care in preparation. 
The thus 
and ready for belt 


leather being prepared 
manufacturers’ 
use, the next essential: point is the 
care in selecting stock that shall be 
uniform in thickness for the different 
into which it is to be 


rolls or belts 


made. It is impossible to have all 


hides the same thickness, but it is 
essential that all pieces entering into 
a belt shall be as near uniform thick 
ness as possible. Also care should be 
taken that the firmness of the leather 
should be much alike in the pieces, as 
while hides vary in thickness, they 
also vary in quality and firmness. 
There are a number of belt manu- 
facturers now in this country who are 
aiming to make the very best goods. 
good belt, if 


Every one can make a 


they desire to, as it depends largely 


on the quality of the stock and the 
care in making up. 

In buying belting about the first 
thing the manufacturer does is to get 
out his specifications, and then receive 
various manufacturers of 


bids from 


belts. In many cases this is all right, 
while in other cases it does not work 
well, for often the man who is cut- 


ting low priced leather can make a 
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low price on belting, and in this way 
he is quite apt to secure the ord 

and as you can see, of course the man 
Very 
may come up to the 


what he is 
often the belt 


gets paying for. 
letter of specifications, but when it is 
put to practical use it will be found 
to be a much dearer belt than a 
higher priced one. 

Personally I am a great believer in 
using good goods, and in the majority 
of cases, it is found to be far better 
to do so. Very often specifications 
for belting are made up to a certain 
length, say four feet, six inches cut 
from centres, and then expect a belt 
manufacturer can sell two-inch belt- 
ing made from centres, which would 
be an impossibility, unless he receives 
a special price for it, and even then 
it is ‘better to make such narrow belt 
ing from pieces a little each side of 
the centre, for you will find that a 
centre belt as a rule is a little lighter 
than just one side from the centre, or 
The 


over, 


what is termed a “kidney” cut. 
majority of belts, 12 inches or 
single or double, are made from cen 
tres, and there are very few concerns 
that make 8-inch or under, especially 
in singles, from centres unless so spec 
ified. Very often traveling men state 
that 


centres, but if 


their belts are all made from 


they would say they 


were made from the centre part of 
the hide it would seem more reason- 
able. In making a belt from what we 
eall the centre, there is little or ho 
crooked, and 


danger of its running 


even at this point if it is not cut very 
far down from the centre there is no 
trouble in this direction. Very often 
from pieces 
belly 


best 


a short lap belt made 
down on the side, what we call 
strips, looks as heavy as the very 
quality, but when put to use it will 
does not last, and 


be found that it 


will not give the service of a better 
and higher cost stock. 

Very often you wonder what makes 
a belt stretch, and think that a belt 
which does not stretch is a good one. 
In this I beg to differ, 
is true, and that is, that a belt should 
A belt properly stretch- 


for one thing 


stretch some. 
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ed on stretchers at a factory in manu- 
facturing is intended to have the 
stretch taken very thoroughly out, but 
if the belt is made from certain parts 
of the hide, which, in the nature of 
its location is softer, it will from 
time to time, in fact from the time the 
pieces of leather enter into the belt, 
until it has run a long time, continue 
tv stretch. Belt manufacturers try to 
overcome this as i 
and give it all the 
consider sufficient. 
Again, 
amount of power the belt is required 
10 transmit. 


much as possible, 


stretching they 


much depends on_ the 
Very often an over est!- 
what a belt will 
transmit, for I recall places where a 


mate is made of 
three-ply belt should be used, where 
a double belt 
course the double belt 
to do the work. 


and of 
was not able 


was put on 


Where there is a very heavy strain, 
whether high or low speed, I advise 
a double belt, and if a man buys the 
best goods a double belt should be 
made from exactly as good stock as 4 
Belts 
other than leather thoroughly stretch- 


ed, tanned and curried will not trans- 


single belt. made from butts 


mit as much power as a belt should, 
owing to its being hard and firm fibre, 
and not fitting the pulley as it should. 
There is nothing, I think, quite equal 
to a good Oak Bark tanned belt. 1 
consider a good Hemlock tanned belt 
preferable to a belt tanned with ex- 
tracts, as extracts do not have as mild 
an effect on the fibres of the leather 
as a pure bark tannage. 
some tanneries that have a larger and 


There are 


better reputation than others, and un- 
doubtedly the same is true in cotton 
manufacturing. You will therefore 
see that there is liable to be a varia- 
tion in price of leather, 
which the writer has named, and if 


for reasons 


so, there are causes which bring it 
about, but experience shows us that 
the most conservative and best man- 
aged concerns in the country as a rule 
buy the best goods. Why? Because 
they consider it more economical. 
There are concerns, who at the pres- 
ent time, are giving their belts, order- 
ed for main drives, a special running 
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test, at the factory before going out 
To illustrate: If a belt 20 inches is 
required, the stock is cut about 20% 
inches wide, and the belt is made up 
this width. After it has been com- 
pleted, it is placed on pulleys, and 
given a running test, for a longer or 
shorter time as circumstances will al 
low, to see if the belt is absolutely 
straight. Afterwards 
placed at each edge of the belt and 
trued up to the width required by the 
order, thus giving a stretched belt 
full width and true running. 
considered a very essential point, and 


gauges are 


This is 
is much appreciated by users, and it 
should be taken into 
when orders are placed. 

Belts should be run grain side to 
the pulley, as the grain will absorb 
more or less moisture and dirt which 


consideration 


accumulates on the pulleys, while the 
flesh side would coat over, and thus 
detract from the strength of the 
fibres. 

A belt properly made, in most cases 
will run with the usual cement, with 
out other fastenings. Of 
course there are conditions under 
which it is desirable to have a belt 
otherwise 


special 


with the laps riveted or 
fastened, but, as a rule, whatever is 
done to detract from the strength of 
the belt, by the admission of fasten- 
ers, goes so far towards weakening 
it. If good cement is used, and the 
belt is properly put together, as a rul 
it will do the work all right, unless it 
shifting belt, or as we 
unless there are 
where the 


might be a 
said 
special 


before, 


conditions 


have 
some 
edges need to be protected. In such 
cases, of course, we advise fastenings 
of some description. We think a belt 
with riveted laps is one of the things 
of the past. 





—A few southern cotton mill hands 
have recently come north to work in 
the mills in Fall River. They say 
they are well satisfied with the 
change, and that they are now re 
ceiving $2.50 per week more for 58 
hours work than they received for 70 
hours work in the south. 
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The Future Development of the Steam 
Engine: A Forecast. 


Paper read before the Manchester, England, 
Association of Engineers, by 
Alfred Saxon 


It is a fitting time in 
vear of the nineteenth century, or the 
which- 


the closing 


year of a new century 


be correct—to estimate the 


first 
ever may 


achievements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

In our case, it is to observe the prog 
ress of the steam engine, with a view 
of gauging from this evidence the 
probabilities of its 


Anyone following the records 


future develop- 


ment, 


and traditions which relate to the 


steam will have their atten 


tion drawn to the fact that history re 


engine, 


peats itself time after time; in fact, it 
would be quite true at this stage of its 


history to say there is nothing new 


under the sun. There is also a very 


truth demonstrated— viz., 


important 


that inventions are never, and 


creat discoveries seldom, the work of 


great 


any one mind; every great invention is 


really an accumulation of minor in- 
ventions, or the final step of a series, 
so that it is not so much a creation as 
a growth. 

It will only be possible at this time 
to deal generally with the various 
types of steam engines, but I may say 
that in all these various types the di- 
rection of general progress is the 
In locomotive, marine and sta- 
the 


greater eX 


same. 


tionary engine practice, use of 


steam pressures, 


for obtaining 


higher 
pansion, provision dry 
steam, higher piston speeds, and pro- 
tection against radiation and conduc- 
tion losses, have tended in a remark- 
able degree towards economy. 

In other directions than in economy 
and in the principles of working, won- 
derful progress has been made in the 
steam engine, There has been quite a 
revolution since the commencement of 
the century in the variety, quality and 
strengths of the materials of which 
the engine and steam-producing plant 
have been constructed; there has’ also 
heen a great increase in the size and 
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The machine 
tools for working the materials have 


power of these plants. 


been much improved, thus enabling 


greater accuracy to be obtained, and 


dispensing as far as possible with 
hand labor, except for the fitting and 
adjusting of the 


various machined 


parts to each other, BEspecially has it 
been possible to produce more accur- 
ately bored cylinders, 


and more per- 


fectly fitting pistons and valves, thus 
minimizing those losses due to leakage 
to a very considerable extent. I need 
only refer to the Willans engine to in 
stance what has been accomplished in 
this respect. 

A better knowledge of the principles 
of the steam engine has been acquired. 
The strengths of the various materials 
available have been 


properly tested, 


and the results tabulated. The me 


chanical draughtsman of today de- 
signs the various parts of the engine 
with the knowledge of the stresses 
and strains to which they will be sub- 
jected, thus enabling the parts to be 
made more symmetrical, and avoiding 
undue weight 


ant point in 


this is a most 


and 


import- 


high speed marine 
practice. 
The 


principal points of progress 
l. Higher pressures. 
2. Greater expansion. 
3. Increase in speeds of piston and 
rotation. 
With 


early marine practice 


reference to higher pressure, 
like the steam 
pumping engine and mill engine prac- 
tice at the beginning of the century— 
involved the little 
The 


years 


use of steam at 
more than atmospheric pressure. 
increase in 


pressure for many 


was very slow, but progressive. Since 
1870, when boiler pressures were about 
75 pounds, there ‘has been a very rapid 
rise, particularly in marine practice, 
Which at the end of the century has in 
some special cases reached 300 pounds 
pressure. 

The marine practice of the last half 
of the century can fairly lay claim to 
having been the greatest factor in the 
progress of the steam engine. 
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Sir William White, in an address as 
President of the Mechanical Science 
Section of the British Association, in 
a review of the progress of steam nay- 
igation, says:— 

“Sixty years of continuous effort 
and strenuous competition on the 
great ocean ferry may be summarized 
in the following statement. 
been increased from 8% to 22% knots; 
the time on the voyage has been re- 
duced to about 38 per cent. of what it 
was in 1840. Ships have been more 
than trebled in length, about doubled 
increased ten-fold in 
The engine power has 
been made forty times as great. The 
horse-power to the weight 
four-fold. 
consumption—meas- 


Speed has 


in breadth, and 


displacement. 


ratio of 
driven has been increased 
The rate of coal 
ured per horse-power per hour—is now 
only about one-third what it was in 
1840. To drive 2000 tons weight across 
the Atlantic, at a speed of 8% knots, 
about 550 then 
burnt; now, to drive 20,000 tons across 
at 22 knots, about 3000 tons are burnt. 
With the low pressure of steam, and 
heavy, slow-moving paddle engines of 
1840, 
boilers, etc., produced only about 2 H. 


P. With modern twin-screw engines 


tons of coal were 


each ton weight of machinery, 


and high steam each ton 


weight of 


pressure, 
propelling apparatus pro- 
duces from 6 to 7 H. P. Had the old 
rate of coal consumption continued, 
instead of 3000 tons of coal, 9000 tons 
would have been required for a voy- 
age at 22 knots. Had the engines been 
proportionately as heavy as those in 
use sixty years ago, they would have 
weighed about 14,000 tons. In other 
words, machinery, boilers, and coals 
would exceeded in weight the 
total weight of the Campania 
floats today. There could not be a 
more striking illustration than this of 
the close relation between improve- 
ments in marine engineering and the 
development of steam navigation at 
high speeds.” 

I shall not attempt to institute a 
comparison of the advances of station- 


have 
as she 


ary engine practice on the lines of the 
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review I have just quoted, as I feel 
that the only lines of progress in com 
mon are those which I have already 
indicated. 

Stationary engine pressures in 1870 
were considered high, even at 100 
pounds. The following quotation from 
a lecture on the steam engine, given 
by my father in 1873, before this very 
Association, accentuates this fact:— 

“Whilst speaking of boilers, I may 
just remark that two or three years 
ago, having taken a contract to supply 
a pair of compound engines, and my 
customer having determined upon giv- 
ing the order for the boilers to a firm 
who made them their special business, 
he introduced me to the senior partner 
of the firm in order that I might ex- 
plain to him what kind of boilers it 
was desirable that he should supply. 
I insisted that must be plain, 
practical, simple boilers, and to carry 
a working pressure of 100 pounds to 
the square inch, 


they 


The greatness of the 
pressure caused him to shake his head, 
and ultimately he took a week to con- 
sider it. At the end of this time we 
met again; the smiled, and produced 
his specification, which was accepted.” 

In both locomotive 


and stationary 


engine practice, at the present time, 
pressures up to 200 pounds are in daily 
use. 

(To be continued.) 


—In the East, cotton is still largely 
dyed in 


fermentation vats; raisins, 
dates, and honey being used in place 
of treacle, woad, and bran. In Europe, 
cotton is now dyed in so-called chem- 
ical vats, such as the “hydrosulphite” 
vat already described. 
ing, the vat is 


In cotton dye- 
used cold, otherwise 
the preparation of it is the same as 


that for wool. 


A French patent has been 
out for printing on a first mordanted 
fabric instead of printing on both 
mordant and color, and finally steam- 
ing. For example, black is dyed by 
mordanting with 
acid, then 


taken 


oxalic 
color 


and 
and printing on a 
containing logwood. 


chrome 
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Dye Recipes for June. 


[ye following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued eacl 
the TexTILE WorkLp. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed seuanaien pd 
recipes given. Tne selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to the dyer, 


iemand. 
vation. 


Recipe No. 81. 
Dark Tana on Cotton Yarn. 
Tan G W on 100 Ibs. of cotton yarn 
repare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Tan G W. 
(C, sischoff & Co 
Place, New York.) 


25 lbs. Salt. 


Enter material at 180° F., 


87-89 Park 


bring to 
a boil and dye at this temperature for 
one hour, wash and dry. 

Tan G W 


tan which is 


gives a rich shade of 


particularly desirable 


for use on hosiery and webbing. 


Recipe No. 82. 
Pink on Worsted Yarn 
Acid 
worsted yarn. 


Fast Eosin G on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare dye bath with 

1% lbs of Fast Acid Eosin G. 

(Victor Ko 


r whl & Co., 
St., New York.) 
10 lbs. Glanber’s Salt. 
4 Ibs. of Sulphuric Acid. 
Inter yarn at 170°-180° F., 
boiling tempera- 


22 Hudson 


bring to 
a boil and dye ata 
ture for one hour, turning frequently. 
always have av 


The bath should 


acid reaction, as the beauty of tbe 
shade is unfavorably influenced if too 
little acid is used. 

Acid 


equalizing 


Fast Eosin G has excellent 


power. It produces a 


pink which is as pure as that of 


much faster to light and 


The color aiso 


Eosin, but 
easier of application. 


has great fastness to stoving. 


Recipe No. 83. 


Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Nerol 2 G New on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
7 lbs. Nerol 2 G New. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St., New York.) 


Subscription price for the TEXTILE V 


and which the requirements of the mark 
The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for, nd 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is #4. 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
6 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter 


material lukewarm, 


gradually to the boil and dye boiling 


raise 


for % of an hour. 

Over other acid blacks of this class, 
Nerol 2 G New has the advantage of 
bath 
after treatment 


producing in one without any 


previous or with. bi- 


chromate of potash, a black of ex 
fastness to washing, 
light. This dyestuff 


fibre in excellent condition. 


ceeding great 
fulling and 


leaves the 
Recipe No. 84. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Brilliant Congo R on 100 Ibs. of wors- 
ted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. of Brilliant Congo R. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St., New York.) 
20 lbs. of Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F., bring to a boil 
and dye at this temperature for 1% 
hours. 
The color thus obtained is exceed- 
and 


fulling, stoving 


therefore 


ingly fast to 
light, 
adapted to the dyeing of blankets. 


and is especially 


Recipe No. 85. 
Violet on Worsted Yara. 
Violet F on 100 Ibs. Worsted 
Yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Acid Violet F. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 
15 Ibs. Glauber’s 


Acid 


Salt. 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
at 180° F.,, 
this tem- 


Enter yarn bring 


slowly to a boil and dye at 
perature for one hour. 


Acid Violet F produces a shade 
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brilliant and 


tively fast to light. 


that is very compara 


Recipe No. 86. 
Black on Cotten and Wool Mixed 
Goods. 
Union Black B Extra on 100 Ibs. cot- 
ton and wool mixed goods. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Union Black B Extra. 


(Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
Co., 100 William 8t., New York.) 


30 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter a te” Fe. 
slowly to a boil and dye at this tem- 


material bring 

perature for one hour. 
Union Black B Extra 

used for dyeing cotton or 


may also be 
wool alone. 


It produces a jet black. 
Recipe No. 87. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Phenedene Green G on 100 Ibs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Phenedene Green G. 
(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 
40 Ibs. Common Salt. 
28 to 30 
of water. 
Enter yarn at 140° F., 
boil and dye at this temperature for 


times weight of cotton 


bring to a 


one hour. 

Allow to cool in dye bath for 20 
minutes. 

Phenedene Green G is faster to 
alkalies, light and soaping, than the 
average direct cotton green now in 
the market. 


Recipe No. 88. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Direct Blue 2 R B on 100 Ibs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Direct Blue 2 R B. 


(O. S. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 180° F., and while 
turning raise to the boil and continue 
boiling for one hour. Wash and dry. 

Direct Blue 2 R B gives a full and 
rich indigo shade of blue, and one 
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which is quite fast to light and wash- 
ing. An after treatment with Blue 
Stone will produce a shade which will 
withstand the action of hot starch. 

Alum dissolved in the wash water 
will also render the shade faster, but 
will tend to redden it. 

The dyestuff possesses great color- 
ing power, and as the bath is not ex- 
hausted, future dyeings require less 
dyestuff. 


Recipe No. 89. 
Khaki Shade on Cotton Varn. 
Compound Shade on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
( 1 lb. Immedial Bronze A ? 
.15 lb. Diamine Fast Yellow B $ 
2 075 lb. Diamine Orange B 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 
182 Front St., New York.) 


Ltd., 


and 


14 oz. Soda per 
; 14 oz. Sulphide of Soaium 10 gal. 
44-8 oz. Glauber’s Salt water 
Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at this temperature for one hour. 
The material is then after treated 
with 
1% Ibs. of Copper Sulphate. 
1 lb. of Acetic Acid. 
per 100 lbs. of goods. 
The fastness of the 
duced in this way is 
washing and light. 


shades pro- 
excellent to 


Recipe No. 90. 
Magenta Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Azo Fuchsine 6 B on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Azo Fuchsine 6 B. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St.. New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter material at 170-180° F., bring 
slowly to a boil and dye at this tem- 
perature for one hour. 

Azo Acid Fuchsine 6 B dyes level, 
and possesses good resistance to alka- 
lies. 

It is valuable in wool printing and 
the dyeing of slubbing. 
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Recipe No. 91. 
Blue on Cotten Varn. 


Tetrazo Navy Blue B on 100 Ibs. cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Tetrazo Navy Blue B. 
(New York & Boston 
Co., 55 Beekman 
York.) 


Common 


Dyewood 
St.. New 
25 lbs. Salt. 

Kater 180° F., 
slowly to a boil and dye at this teni- 


the yarn at bring 
perature for one hour. 
Blue 


blue, 


Tetrazo Navy B produces a 


bright shade of and 
all the 


direct 


possesses 
characteristic properties of a 


cotton color. 


Recipe No. 92. 
Red on Worsted Varn. 
Phenylene Red B on 100 lbs. of wors- 
ted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
t Ibs. Phenylene Red B. 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 


3 lbs. 
ually) 
lbs. 


gradually.) 


Acetic Acid (added grad 


1% Sulphuric Acid (added 


180° F., 


this temperature 


Enter the yarn at bring to 
the boil and dye at 
for three-quarters of an hour or until 
the bath is exhausted. 

Phenylene Red B produces shades 
fast to light, alkalies 
fulling on wool, and on silk quite as 


very acid, and 


fast as the ordinary colors. It pos- 


sesses a remarkable resistance to 
light. 


93. 
Green on Worsted Varn. 
Zurick Green Y on 100 Ibs. 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Zurick Green Y. 


(The Stone & Ware Co., 157 
Maiden Lane, New York.) 


4 lbs. Sulphurie Acid. 
10 lbs. of Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter yarn at 170-180° F., bring 
slowly to a boil and dye at this tem 
perature for one hour. 

Zurick Green Y 


Recipe No. 


worsted 


produces a_ bril- 
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liant shade of yellowish green, which 

is very useful in making mixtures. 
Recipe No. 94. 

Black on Cotton 

Black F on 

yarn. 


Yarn. 


Anthracene 100 Ibs. of 

cotton 
Prepare dye bath with 

25 lbs. of Anthracene Black F. 


(Cc, Bischoff & Co., Park 
Place, New York.) 


25 lbs. of Soda Ash. 

50 Ibs. of Common Salt. 
the Ash to 
solved dyestuff. then boiling up and 


87-89 


Adding Soda the dis- 


adding the salt. 
Enter the yarn and dye at a boil 


for one hour. Then top in a bath 


made up with 
% lb. of Blue No. 8. 

C. Bischoff & Co., 

Place, New York.) 
Blue Stone equal in weight 45 
Black F used, 
Acetic Acid to every 2 
liquor. Heat 
the bath 


amount of Anthracene 
and 1 oz. of 
dye 


gals. of slowly to 


the boil when should be ex- 
hausted. 

The 
may be 
black 
and cross dyeing. 

Anthracene Black F 
used to produce a brown by 


color produced in this way 
varied from a jet to a bluish 
sunlight, washing 


and stands 


may also be 
using 5 
to 15 per cent. of coloring matter, just 
Soda Ash the 
salt, boiling, and after 
cold bath half 
amount of 


as mucb and double 


amount of 
for 


treating in a an 


hour with an bluestoue 


Black 


equivalent to 4% of the weight of An- 
thracene used. 
Recipe No. 95. 
Violet on Cotton Varn 
Diphenyl Violet B C on 100 lbs 
yarn. 


cot- 


ton 


Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Diphenyl Violet B C. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104-106 
Murray St., New York.) 

20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter material at 180° F., bring to 


a boil and dye at this temperature 
for one hour. 
Violet B C 


liant shade of reddish violet and pos- 


gives a bril- 


Diphenyl 
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seSses the characteristic properties of 
other dyestuffs of this class. 
Recipe No. 96. 
Blue on Cotton and Weol Mixed 
Goods. 
Union Blue No. 85 on 100 Ibs. of cot 
ton and wool mixed goods. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Union Blue No. 86. 


(Anchor Color 
Co., 462-466 
York City.) 

30 lbs. Common Salt. 


Manufacturing 
Cherry St., New 


Enter goods at about 140° F., bring 
slowly to a boil and dye at this tem- 
perature for one hour, then shut off 
steam and run _ twenty minutes 
longer. 

This color will also work on cotton 
as above, only enter at 160°, bring to 
a boil and boil one hour. 

It also works on wool in the same 
way. 
succeeding baths 


For second and 


use % less color and salt. 





Dyeing Half-Wools. 


The recent rise in the price of wool 
has made all-wool goods unattainable 
in certain quarters, where it has been 
replaced by fabrics of half-wool man 
ufacture. This has given a great im- 
petus to the half-wool industry, and 


as a natural consequence increased 


attention has been paid to the dyeing 
of these goods. 

At one time acid wool dyes and 
basic cotton dyes were almost exclu- 
sively used in this branch; but lately, 
thanks to the efforts of dyemakers, 


substantive cotton have been 


more and more to the front, 
and have already 


dyes 
forced 
insured for them- 
selves a sufficient market to make the 
one-bath dyeing of half-wool available 
for every skilled half-wool dyer. 
One-bath methods are, however, not 


to be recommended 


indiscriminately 
for all half-wool; for some they are 
quite inadvisable, 
tume 


especially 
and 
a shoddy weft. 


for cos- 
materials, similar goods 
having 


As wools intended for weft are dyed 
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beforehand, and the sorting, when 
dyed, much enhances the price of the 
goods, it will always be the aim of the 
trade to produce the most lively colors 
ou the darkest grounds, such as lively 
etc. On a 


blackish bottom. For this purpose the 


marine shades, browns, 


substantive dyes available are, as a 


rule, not lively enough, and reliance 
has to be placed on the clearest acid 
Acid 


these 


wool dyes, such as Water Blue, 
Acid 
must be abandoned for one-bath proce 


Green, Violet, ete., and 
esses, 
At one time it was the practice to 


use black cotton dyes fast to acids, 
and such as bled as little as possible 
on to wool, then to rinse, and finish in 
a fresh bath with sulphuric acid and 
the corresponding wool dyes. A still 
older process is to dye the cotton 
with myrabolams and iron, first dy: 
ing the wool in an acid bath, and 
darkening the cotton afterwards in a 
cold or lukewarm bath. As the cotton 
does not, as a rule, show much by the 
side of the wool, it is not essential for 
it to have exactly the same shade, and 
it should be slightly darker than the 
wool. 

In addition to these two-bath proc- 
esses, a one-bath method has been de 
which has given 


vised very satisfac- 


tory results. It consists in dyeing the 
‘otton during the milling process, in 
the cold, with black. This combina- 


tion of dyeing and milling into one 


process obviates the subsequent cov 
cring in a strongly acid bath. The fol 
lowing is an example for treating 150 


pounds of goods:—In the milling 
liquid, 13 gals. of soda solution are dis- 
Pluto 


B S extra (Bayer): 1% to 2% 


solved 
Black 
hours’ milling are 
haust 


with about 2 pounds of 


required, and to ex 


the dye as much as possible 


some concentrated solution of Glau 
during the last 
While the cotton 


in this way fully dyed, the wool is al 


ber’s salt is put in 
half-hour. becomes 
most entirely protected by the alkalin 
ity of the bath, so that the clearest 
shades can easily be produced subse- 
quently on the wool by means of acid 
or sulphonated dyes 
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milled 
Monat 


Textil-Industrie,” and to 


It is 


possibl to stock the 


says the “Leipziger 


goods, 
schrift fur 


dye the weft afterwards at any time 


Goods with a dark shoddy weft can 


also be treated in the usual way with 


bichromate. 





The Indigo Question. 


After many denials 
ties, the indigo trade hi 


ognize synthetic indigo as a comme! 


competit 


cial fact and formidable 
the vegetable producer Phe 


planters of Bengal have become m 


or less alarmed as to the future of 


their industry, and there has been 


some agitation of various plans for its 
protection. Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate conclusion of the competition be- 


tween vegetable indigo and synthet 


indigo, and leaving to one side the 


further perfection in the artificial 


which may be made with 


processes, 


possible reduction of price, it cer- 


tainly seems as if much might be done 


by the indigo planters to meet the 


competition which s confronting 


them, 


investigates tne subj 


When one 


of indigo culture, it becomes apparent 


little or no 


that been 


progress iis 


made and hardly any changes for 


hundreds of years The methods are 


crude, and certainly idmit o 


provement, The lack of uniform 
which makes each lot of indigo diffe 
ent from every other t is one 
conditions which would seem 
be remedied to great extent. 
of the more advanced students 
question have grasped 
and are urging the planter 
dian Government to take steps 
prove the condition of affairs, 
sible. 


Due 7 
Prof 


Central 


Instrong 


Henry E. A 
Technical College in 
Kensington has written several 
esting letters to the London Times 


the subject, one of which we pub 
lished in a recent issue, and his latest 


letter, which follows, is a stirring cal 
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the indigo planters to take hold of 
question in a sensible way:— 

“It will be remembered that the ap 
in your columns, in October 
last, of an 


pearance 


important article calling 


attention to the way in which the in- 


industry in Bengal was threat- 


ened in consequence of the manufac- 


4 


ture of indigo artificially in Germany, 


led to the number of 


publication of a 


letters in which the subject was dis 


cussed from various points of view. 


Among others I urged that the matter 


must be treated seriously—that plant- 


ers must without delay put their 


house in order and seek in every way 


to improve the cultivation of the 


plant, and the extraction of indigo 


from it. In concluding I said 


“It would be interesting to know 


whether a sing 


competent chemist 


at present engaged in studying the 


subir whether the Indian Govy- 


t and 
rhment has in any iad its atten 


tion dire 


way 
nportance of sci- 
entifi alr eing 2g 1 to the indus 
ry 

received 


The answer I privately 


was that Mr. Christopher Rawson had 


time 
Plant- 


Visited India and spent some 


there on behalf of the Indigo 
ers’ Association. 

On Thursday last, Rawson read 
Indian 


Arts; but 


& paper on indigo fore the 
section of the Society of 


this was nothing more than 


a lengthy 


‘ment of familiar facts rhe real 


f importance at the moment 
ely shirked. We learnt that 
ths found on Egyptian mum 
found 
and 


formed 


years old have been 


‘nn dyed with indigo,” 


“ey mes , 
Behar planters had 


a volunteer cavalry corps which had 


enabled the Government to do away 


regiment 


previously 
P’ 1iotographs of 


even exhibited us 


was said, however 


been done during the past 


s likely to be done during the 


five years; what have 


steps 


effective 


» organize an 
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opposition to the German manufactur- 
ers. 

Mr. Rawson expressed a pious opin- 
ion that the competition would be suc- 
cessfully met. He further told-us that 
if artificial indigo can be produced in 
large quantities at such a price as to 
render indigo planting altogether un- 
profitable, it can only be regarded by 
Englishmen as a national calamity. 
But what will the Germans care how 
we regard the matter, if they can but 
secure the field? No altruistic consid- 
erations will be allowed to 
their efforts. 
indigo—we were told it is worth be- 
tween three and four millions annual- 
ly to India—is an element of greatest 


paralyze 
The very importance of 


danger, as it makes the stake all the 
more worth playing for. It is clear 
that it is so regarded; in fact, just be- 
fore attending the lecture I heard it 
stated—and I have no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the statement—that 
the Badische Co. have already spent 
half a million on their new plant for 
Cautious 

on this 


the manufacture of indigo. 
business men do not operate 
scale without reason. 

£5000 in the en- 
deavor to set our Indian indigo house 


Have we spent 
in order? 
doubt Mr. 
swallow 
The prob- 
lem to be solved is one of great com- 
plexity; 
as well as those of extracting the dye, 
have to be exhaustively studied; both 
time and genius must be devoted to 
the inquiry, which is one needing sci- 


There is no reason to 


Rawson's ability, but “One 


does not make a summer.” 


the conditions of cultivation, 


entific skill of the very highest order. 
Surely, sir, if the Indian planters 
are calling on the English Govern- 
ment to foster their industry, the 
English public have the right to ask: 
What are the planters doing to pro- 
tect themselves? Are they taking any 
really effective measures beyond 
forming a volunteer cavalry corps? 
The manufacture of indigo artifi- 
cially would in some degree be less of 
a calamity, perhaps, if there were any 
prospect of our being able to do our 
fair share of the work; but unfortu- 
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nately we seem to have muddled away 
all chance of that. Yet it is a striking 
fact that the coal tar color industry 
and the alizarin industry were both 
started here, that they flourished here 
for a time, and that the man who 
founded them both—Parkin—is 
practically the inventor of the process 
of manufacturing what was for a con- 
siderable time the all important ma- 
terial in preparing artificial 
viz., cinnamie acid. We are therefore 
not altogether devoid of the necessary 


also 


indigo, 


The breakdown is 
on the practical side. Yet we dub 
ourselves a practical nation. Our fail- 
ure to properly appreciate and encour- 
age scientific work, and to apply it in 
industries to anything like the 
proper extent, is too terrible to be de- 
scribed in 


inventive power. 


our 
words. Surely we should 
hearken to advice such as was given 
by Lord Rosebery at Chatham re 
cently, but not wait until the 
war is over “to put our Empire on a 
rather 
at once set to work “to consider delib- 
erately, patiently and scientifically the 
methods by which we have been ac- 


even 


business footing’; should we 


customed to proceed, and see in what 
way they have fallen short, and deter- 
mine to reconsider and revise them.’ 





Apparatus for Mercerizing. 


inventions have been 
made public, of apparatus for mercer- 
izing; one in connection with yarn dye- 
ing, and the other applicable to mer- 
cerizing by itself considered. The 
first apparatus, relating to yarn dye- 
ing machinery, has for its object the 
dyeing of yarns and skeins, and in 
large quantities with means whereby 
the skeins may be subjected to great 


Two recent 


tension or a great stretching operation 
for the purpose of mercerizing cotton 
yarn or treating cotton with 
caustic lye and washes to strengthen 
the fibres and increase its lustre, Mer- 
cerization being well known, it will be 
unnecessary to describe the process at 
length. Heretofore, the stretching op- 
eration necessary in the process could 
only be applied, it is claimed, to small 


yarn 
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quantities of yarn at a time, although 
various devices have been used, all of 
which rendered the process expensive, 
thereby increasing the cost of the 
yarn. 


combination, 


The apparatus consists in the 


with the dye-tub, of a 


reel constituted by a pair of large 


wheels fixed on a revoluble shaft, re- 
voluble removable sticks between the 
outer rims of the wheels, a pair of 
smaller wheels loosely mounted on the 
shaft between the large wheels, revol- 
uble removable sticks between the 
outer rims of the small wheels, means 
to rotate the said reel, gearing mount- 
ed on the large wheels and adapted to 
rotate the small wheels relatively to 


the large wheels when the large 


wheels are rotated, and _ suitable 


means to regulate or control the rela- 
tive movement of the parts. 

The second apparatus for merceriz- 
ing yarn has for its object the treat 
other fibrous ma 


ment of threads or 


terials while they are on the doubling- 


machine in order that, instead of two 
consecutively, 


processes carried out 


the mechanical operation, such as 


doubling, and the chemical operation 
of treating with the desired merceriz 
ing liquors is performed together upon 
the one machine. To this end there is 


placed ‘in a convenient position upon 


the doubling-machine two or three 


more (aS may be necessary) troughs 
which run throughout the length of 
the machine, into which troughs is run 
the mercerizing liquor by any conven 
ient means. Thus in one trough may 


be placed the mercerizing liquor and 
in the others water for rinsing the ma 


terial under treatment. 


New Process for Dyeing Cotton. 


| det 


shades of dyes upon one side of cot 


A new pening the 


process 


ton fabrics by means of caustic lyes 


and oxide, has been gotten out by a 
Swiss, in such a manner that the two 
sides receive different shades—for ex 
ample, by use of the same color the 


one side of the fabric may be dyed 


darker than the other. For some pur- 


poses it Is desirable that the stuff be 
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colored on the front side differently 
from the back side, by which means a 
considerable economy of coloring-mat- 
ter may be obtained. 

In carrying out this process a caus- 
tie solution of an alkali or a salt exer- 
cising a strong alkaline reaction, such 
as aluminate of sodium, in a state of 
upon the 
color in question and the character of 


concentration depending 


the fabric, is transferred to the side 
of the fabric which it is desired should 
receive the deeper color by means of 
a roller or any other suitable means. 
This 


compared 


operation has the advantage, 


with all earlier processes 


for treating fabrics with mordants 


and the usual mercerizing process, 
that the shrinking of the fabric or any 
other physical alteration is avoided, as 
the contraction which might take 
place upon the one side is avoided by 
the fact that the greater part of the 
fabric is not touched by the mordant 
liquid. In this process it is unneces- 
sary to use a stretching device, either 
before the treatment or afterward, as 
is necessary, to the great disadvan- 


tage of the fabric, for preventing 


shrinkage in some mercerizing pro- 


cesses. By the application of the con- 
centrated alkaline solution to the one 
side of the fabric this side obtains the 
more 


property of absorbing the dye 


readily than the other side, which has 
not been so treated, so that even by 
using very little dye an exceptionally 
dark and brilliant color c: » ob- 
tained 

the char: 


According to 


color used the action of the alkalies 
ean be assisted by the presence of me- 
salts 


tallic 


such as those of iron, cop- 
per, or mManganese—and in this man- 
ner also any desired shade can be ob 
tained. Care must be taken that the 
salts be used in such a form that in- 
soluble precipitations do not take place 
of the 


action of the alkalies, and it is there- 


upon the fibres in consequence 


fore advisable to mix the metallic salts 
with a slight addition of glycerin, glu- 
solu- 
tions, and thus prevent the formation 


cose, or aleohol to the alkaline 
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of an impermeable backing. As it is 
only of importance to obtain the me- 
tallic salts for obtaining the 
or rather the oxids of same in a solu- 


shades, 


ble form, it is not necessary that gly- 
cerin and the like be used for some 
purposes; but a_ solution of oxid of 
copper in a lye of soda or iron or man- 
ganese-saccharate 
be adopted. 
the action upon the dyes, as well as 


may, for example, 


Any oxids arising during 


the excess of the metallic salts in the 
solution of alkali, may be removed by 
passing the fabric after the treatment 
through sulfuric acid, 
or the like. 
ent shades of the same color upon both 


muriatic acid, 
In order to obtain differ- 


sides, the salts or alkalies, etc., can be 
transferred to each side, and the rela- 
tive intensity of the colors 
relative 


then de- 
pends upon the strength of 
the solutions 


amount of substance is applied to both 


used, If the same 
sides, the same color is obtained, bat 
with greater rapidity and brilliancy. 

It is self-evident that this 
ean also be used in combination with 
the usual which 
do not require to be modified in 
this 
the mordant solutions of alkali should, 
preferably, be used at a concentration 
of 30 deg. 
can, as already remarked, be replaced 


process 
“reserve” methods, 
any 
whatever. For 


Inanner purpose 


Baume or more, and they 


by solutions of aluminate of sodium 
with or without 


soda. 


addition of lve of 





Cotton and Wool Dyers of England 
Combine. 


The cotton and wool dyers of Eng- 
land have formed into a 
limited association, for the purpose of 


themselves 


acquiring and amalgamating into one 


concern the businesses of forty-six 


companies and firms. These associat- 
ed firms, with the two branches of the 
Bradford Dyers’ Association, engaged 
in warp and hank dyeing, represent 
about 85 per cent. of the volume of 
all branches of the trade. 

An agreement has been entered into 
with the Bradford Dyers’ Association 
Limited, under the seal of the respec 
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tive associations, whereby provision is 
made for the co-operation of the two 
associations in matters affecting their 
mutual interests, and arrangements 
are made for the acquisition by each 
of the associations of a considerable 
holding in the share capital of the 
other. 

The share capital is placed at two 
million pounds, and the first mortgage 
debenture stock at £750,000, 
a total of £2,750,000. The share cap- 
ital is placed at one pound each. 


It is provided by the trust deed that 


making 


the unissued balance of the debenture 
stock can only be issued against the 
acquisition of additional properties, 
beyond those mentioned in the valua- 
tion, and to the extent of two-thirds 
of the value of the additional proper- 


ties so acquired. 





The Price for Dyeing in Germany. 


For some years past the German 
piece dyers have been doing business 
under an agreement as to the prices 
for their work, but at the expiration 
of the contract some time ago each 
firm resumed its liberty of action. Fol- 
lowing this change the industry be- 
came unsettled, and the price for dye- 
The Textile Zei- 


tung now announces that owing to the 


ing was lowered. 
increase of wages and the higher cost 
of dyestuffs and fuel, the dyers in the 
Rhenish time 


provinces consider the 


opportune to make a new agreement 
The 
most important dyers have joined the 


and raise the price for dyeing. 


new agreement, and the Dyers’ Union 
thus formed has addressed a circular 
them of the 
took effect on 
The increase is quite large 


to the trade, notifying 


new price-list, which 
May Ist. 
and will materially affect the finishers 
of piece dyed goods, such as satins, 
bengalines, 


serges, pongees and 


—It 
many of the larger industrial concerns 


is the custom in Germany for 


to furnish their shareholders with a 


printed pamphlet explaining the 
course of trade generally during their 


financial year 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Onder this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
inent inquiry pertaining to textiue matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
XTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especis lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views . 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inguiring. not for 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


Printing Underwear in the Roll. 


Editor Textile World: 

The writer saw an article in your mag- 
azine, relative to printing underwear in 
the roll giving the same effect as print- 
ed cotton piece goods. Would you kindly 
give the names and addresses of any 
parties who successfully do this work? 

D. W 


We have answered by mail, giving the 
names of several firms who do this work. 





Book en Dyeing. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you please inform me as to the 
best beok, both theoretical and prac tical, 
on dyeing with wni.ine colors? 

Ss. W. 

We would recommend the following 
works to our correspondent: The Dyeing 
of Textile Fabrics, by J. J. Hummel, 
price $2; and, Manual of Dyeing, by 
Knecht. Rawson & Loewenthal, price $15. 
They are both good books, the last 
named being a more elaborate work, go- 
ing into the subject in greater detail. 
It is composed of three volumes, one of 
which is a collection of dyed samples. 
We can furnish either of these works, if 
desired 





White Clippings for Sale. 


Editor Textile World: 

We would thank you to kindly furnish 
us with the addresses of some concerns 
who use white clippings or rags, to whom 
we could sell a good many nice white 
clippings, as we have a large quantity 
on hand, being manufacturers of cotton 
jean drawers. 

Hargrave & Leak 

Wadesboro, N. C. 


We have given several addresses 
mail, and others who are interested 
write direct. 





Matting for Church Aisles. 


Editor Tertile World: 

Will you kindly inform me whe 
obtain the material which 

iisle matting in churches 


ilso cost of same? 


Coca Fibre and Natier are the two 
kinds principally used for church aisles. 
The former is more durable, and some- 
what more expensive. We have given 
our correspondent by mail the addresses 
of several dealers in these goods. 





Changing the Weight of Fabrics. 


Editor Textile World: 

In one of your issues of the Textile 
World we saw an article showing how to 
fill tweeds, to make them appear heavier, 
without injuring the fabric. Kindly send 
us this receipt for one of our mills. 

B. F. 


We published articles in the issues of 
December, 1894, and May and June, 1896, 
on the subject of changing the weight of 
fabrics without changing their appear- 
ance. These articles give the rules for 
making calculations, and contain much 
valuable information on the _ subject 
When it comes to a particular case, suc 
as our correspondent’s, the fabric itself 
and all of the circumstances connected 
with the case must be carefully consid- 
ered before any changes can be pre- 
scribed. The fabric sent us handles a lit- 
tle sleazy, and if only a small additional 
weight was required, in order to give the 
fabric a firm, clothy handle, without 
changing its appearance, the problem 
would be very much different from what 

would be if it was desired to change it 
into a regular heavy weight. In 

ral way can say that as the 
is now made with a plain weav 
would not be advisable to increass 
weight materially by changing the 
yf the yarn, or increasing the number 
threads per inch, as such changes w 
result in a fabric which would be 
tightly woven that it would have 
feel, and difficulty would be found 
weaving. A small addition, however 
the weight, could probably be secured 
ither of these two ways, viz., by 
reasing the number of threads per 


or the size of the yarn. 





Yarn Calculations. 


Editor Textile World: 
Will vou please state 
where it may be obtained. of 
Collection of esigns 
w of which appears 
yf the Textile world? 


Ta Va 


= ee 


_ 
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price of this book in Paris is 105 line black processes, of which there are 
francs, or about $20. We have informed several, produce 4 more permanent color. 
our correspondent by mail where it can The cheapest formula for an ordinary 
be obtained. logwood black on cotton requires the use 
of a standing bath, in which logwood, 
Book Wanted. blue vitriol and soda are introduced reg- 
ularly, to keep the strength up to the 
Editor Teatile World: required standard. This process results 
Do you know of any textile book which in a black which has considerable dust 
will give information on yarn and cloth left in the stock when it comes from the 
calculations, designing, structure and re- 
production of fabrics, particularly in 
woolen and worsted fabrics? I am after manepemenernmnntnnesengninpaningts 
such infor ic as roulk € OL use tO & 
yor sgneamnes 4 Se aa pe Fon An in - Lanolin from Wool Grease. 
commission house 





dyebath. 


- # oa seal 
J Editor Teaxtile World: 

Please give me some information in 
> regard to the extraction of Lanolin from 
which gives information on cloth calcu- wool grease, and where I can get the ma- 
lation, designin: ind reproduction of chinery for the manufacture of the same. 
we We 


We do not know of any book published 


woolen and worsted fabrics, the use 


iry goods and commission mer The . ‘ 
dry goods a o “ission ; ae Lanolin is purified wool grease, and is 
books on this subject are designed for 


used in the manufacture of perfumery, 


use of manufacturers, and contain — 
L : — Olntments and hair oils, on account of its 

technical nature, ; . : 
power to retain tl odor of perfumes 
hk ~ iny chnical ter Ss " 
employ ! nical m for a long tims 
they would scarcely be intelligible — . 
3 . rsiastatee: ete The method of purification consist 
who was not famillar with mill : 
/ : : washing the wool grease in warm, run 

work and terms. Wool Manufacturing, é : age 

ning water to remove the soluble matter; 
by Beaumont, ice $2, and , : 
me hen melted in hot water 
liations, Dy " : , ' 
ae z i quantity of sal in¢ 
g00d DOOKS . 
, soda, has been dissolve: 


skimmed 


erw 


tralizing bath of sul 
erwards thoroughly 


soda on co 


simple 


material 
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covered cotton 
shrinkage is 
published 
which the 


that by mercerizing the 
while under 
avoided. We 


articles on 


tension, the 
have recently 
mercerization, in 
been with 
You such 
December, 


treated 
find 


issue; 


subject has consider- 
able detail. 
in the 
1899; September, 


1900. 


will articles 


1898, February, 


1899 ; December, 1899: 
and February, 
The 


largely 


depends 
employed 
in the manipulation of the 
would 
cautious in undertaking mercerizing yarn 
for their own think the best 
can be firms 
specialty of 


success of 


mercerizing 
upon the machinery 
and the care 
cotton. We advise mills to be 
use, as we 
results obtained by who 
make a 
are equipped with the and best 
Many unskilled 
inexperienced persons to do 
attended 


this business, and 
latest 
facilities. attempts by 
and this 
work 
factory results. 


have been with 


unsatis- 





Middling Cotton. 


Editor Teatile World: 
Please inform me 
dling’ is as applied 


what the term ‘“mid- 


o cotton. 
Knitting. 


Middling is a name given throughout 


the world to one of 
of American sotton., 


the standard grades 
These different 
grades are middling fs good middling, 
middiing, low middlir nd good 


nary. 





Size of Doubled Yarns. 


Editor Teatile World: 

We would thank you to inform 
we can find out the of two 
different numbers yarn that 
doubled together; f instance, 
now using a No and a No. 
certain hose. What number 
yarn do the two equal? 


Double. 


doubled 


product of » two single 


The size of found by 
dividing the 
numbers by their sum. n the case you 
mention, 24 multiplied by § 
24 plus 8 equals 32, and 192 divided by 32 


gives 6, as the size of the 


equals 192 
doubled yarn 
If three threads are doubled, the size of 


the combined three can be found by fol- 


lowing the same method, using the com- 


bined size of any two of them and that 


of the third one in the calculation 





How to Become an Overseer. 


Editor Teatile World: 

I desire to become an overseer of either 
weaving or spinning in a woolen mill. 
Which do you think would help me the 
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most, a course of study in the C 
spondence School at New 
studying some good books? 
I course for me t 

recommend some 


study? 


orre- 
sedford, or 
What is the 
pursue, and will 
good books for me 


we think that a 


Bedford 


course in New 
School be 
would you, 
to become an over- 


see! f it * weaving or spinning, to 


Corre sponde nce 


valuable. We 
however 


very advise 


desire 


ure a posit where you can learn to 


fix and 


the same 


take care of the machinery At 


time, you could take up this 


course in the correspondence school. 
We would also advise you to read all 
bearing 


on the subject of either spinning or weav- 


of the books that you can secure, 


Fixing,’’ which will 
book 
and 
Rob- 
erts Beaumont; and ‘Woolen Spinning,” 


‘Loom 


ing. Ainley’s 


ippear, would be a good 
purpose; ilso, ‘‘Woolen 


Manufacturing,’’ by 


es Vickermann. It is essential 


comb practical experience 
which 


in from schools and books. 


oretical 


knowledge 
sh any of the above named 


others desired. 





Book on Wool and Wool Combing. 


Editor Teatile World: 
kindly inform me 
VYool and Wool Combin 
ey, and at what price 


is $8.4 


above book 


desired. 





Cotton Yarns. 


Fditor World: 


kine 
Is 


Textile 


take their names from the 


used in their manufacture. 

the finest cotton grown. It 
s raised on the islands off the Southern 
Atlantic Coast of the United 
Egyptian and Peruvian cotton, as 
from Egypt and 
Per respectively. The former ranks 
Sea Island cotton in spinning 
and length of staple. Peruvian 
otton has a fibre very much resembling 
wool, 


States. 
their 
indicate 


mes come 


qualittes 


being curly and rough in appear- 


ince ind is used a great deal in mix- 
Peeler is the 
ime given to a high grade of American 


short Florida 


ires of wool and cotton. 


cotton, which resembles 


Sea Island cotton. 
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Our New Prosperity. By Ray Stannard 

Baker. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Co. In this book the author 
gives an account of the prosperous busi- 
ness conditions of the United States to- 
day. It is written in a clear and popular 
style. Statistics are dry reading even 
when they tell the story of prosperity, 
but in this work the author illustrates 
the statistics by diagrams, which im- 
press the reader’s mind at once with 
their true proportion. It is an interest- 
ing book. 


The American Directory of the Knit- 
ting Trade: Philadelphia, Pa., Tex- 
tile Record Co. Price $2.00. The 18th edi- 
tion of this well known work has just 
been issued. It contains a directory of 
the knit goods manufacturers in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, giv- 
ing size of plant, officers, buyers, etc., 
and a list of the jobbers of knit goods in 
the United States. 

It is of a convenient size and will be 
found useful by all who deal with the 
knitting trade. 

The Year Book for Colorists and Dy- 

ers. By Harwood Huntington. 
Edited by Herman A. Metz, New York. 
We are under obligations to Messrs. Vic- 
tor Koechl & Co. for the second volume 
of this work. It presents a very instruc- 
tive review of the progress during the 
past year in dyeing, bleaching and finish 
ing. 

Under the head of New Process in Part 
1 we find an account of recent improve- 
ments and latest patents in mercerizing. 
The question of Synthetic vs. Natural 
Indigo is considered at length, and the 
author gives the latest developments in 
wool scouring, dyeing by electricity, puri- 
fication of water, photographing on tex- 
tiles, waterproofing, bleaching and dye- 
ing, hesides an extensive list of receipts, 
formulas, etc., from various processes of 
manufacture. 

The second part of the book is devoted 
to a review of the latest publications in 
English, French and German on dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing 

In Part IIL, entitled Standard and New 
Methods, we find analysis of dyestuffs, 
quantitative color tests, tests for indigo 
dyed gouds, and for the fastness of colors 
to fading influences, tests for wool oils 
soaps, etc. 

Part IV. is devoted to sundry subjects 
of interest, such as poisonous and non 
poisonous dyes; a list of chemicals used 
in dyeworks, with their impurities; re- 
moval of vapor from dyehouses; flax, 
hemp, jute and teasels; together with 
several useful tables and many other 
things of great value to manufacturers 
and dyers, but not generally known on 
account of their recent discovery. 

Part V. is a very complete alphabetical 
list of dyestuffs. A modern color works 
is described in Part VI. 

An index renders the work of easy ref- 
erence. We have mentioned but a small 
part of the contents of this book, which 
should be in the possession of every dyer 
and manufacturer. 

Dr. Huntington has transferred his in- 
terests and copyright in this and future 
issues of the Year Book to Herman A 
Metz, who proposes to continue its an- 
nual publication 
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It is not devoted to the exploiting of 
any particular line of goods, and special 
brands are mentioned only as required 
to properly present the subject to the 
readers. 


Prevention of Loss by Fire. By Ed 
ward Atkinson, LL. D., Ph. D., and 
president of the Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. Boston: Dam 
rell & Upham. This is a work of 9% 
pages, giving in an interesting form 
partial account of a record of fifty years 
of factory mutual insurance. Thirty-five 
of these fifty years have been passed by 
the author in the service of the 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company,and he is, therefore, well fitted 
by his experience, to treat this subject 
exhaustively. Of course, it could not be 
so treated in a book as small as this, as it 
has been found the mutual fire insurance 
business is necessarily connected with 
almust every known science. The au- 
thor’s love of detail and disposition to 
investigate thoroughly, and accept fear 
lessly what he considers to be the truth 
wherever he may find it, has furnished 
the requisite for the successful conduct 
of the mutual insurance business. The 
facts are what are wanted, and the only 
thing that is wanted, in this business 

The account of Mr. Atkinson's experi- 
ence given in this book, forms a very 
instructive, and at the same time, enter 
taining, story. begins with an account 
of the inception of the mutual insurance 
companies in New England, giving the 
names of the founders and first officers 
their methods, and the extent 
business in the early years. It 
traces the evolution from a small begir 
ning to the present time. Many interest 
ing incidents are related, connected with 
Mr. Atkinson's service in this company 
and a wverusal of the book cannot help 
but strengthen the opinion of every 
serving man, as to their immensé 
losses from causes easily prevented. 
gets the impression from the book 
the proper conduct of mutual insurance: 
business requires the service of trained 
experts in every branch of science is 
well as the detective ability of a Sherlock 
Holmes. 

In connection with expert 
Mr. Atkinson acknowledges his indebtec 
ness to those who have helped him 
worked with him in the evolution of 
science of the prevention of fire loss, 
the names of those most prominent 
technical research will occur to those 
familiar with the work. 

This book will be of great value 
showing clearly that the interests of the 
insured and the insurance companies ar¢ 
identical, and it deserves careful perusal 
by everyone interested, not only in fac 
tory insurance, but in fire insurance o1 
ill kinds of property. We are confident 
that if the lessons which it teaches ars 
carried into practice, it will result in 
marked decrease in the enormous d 
struciion of property by fire which now 
ccurs every year. 


Boston 


assistance 


Northrop Loom. 
Mass. This 
literature on the 
iccount of the 
tion to date, 
The book has many illustrations of the 
various looms made by the Draper Co., 
giving a history of the invention and 
development of the filling, changing and 


Draper Co., Hopedale 
latest addition to th 
Northrop loom gives a! 
machine from its concep- 
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Warp stop-motion devi 
on the construction and 
Northrop loom today 


Conversion Tables of Foreign Weights, 
Measures and Moneys. Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum. A small, but very 
valuable assistant to all emgaged in for- 
eign trade. It gives the metric equiva- 
lent of our measures of length, surface 
capacity and weight, and the equivalent 
in our units of measure, of the various 
weights and measures used in fore 
countries. 

To the foreign merchant such terms as 
gallon, bushel and pound are as strange 
as the names of the many foreign 
weights and meusures, such as arraba, 
fanega or catty ar to us. No busi- 
ness can be done until both parties un 
derstand each other, and it is the pur- 
pose of this little book to effect this 
understanding. It itains a table, giv- 
ing the value in U. 8S. money of foreign 
coins and currency It is being distrib- 
uted free among American manufactur- 
ers and merchants 


Riedler’s Pumps Chicago London. 

Fraser & Chalmers. A catalogue of 
the various types of pumps manufac 
tured by this firm, with ilustrations of 
pumping plants erected by them in vari- 
ous parts of the world Several valuable 
tables are given, relating to loss in pipes 
by friction; sheet iron pipe; water heads 
weights and pressures; iter wheels; 
weir measurements and capacity of 
tanks, 


Mechanical Tent t I ind Heating 
by Forced Circulation of Warm Air 

By Walter B. Snow This is a lecture 
delivered November 19th, 1899, at Sibley 
College, Cornell University. *he ubject 
is very important and the attention 
given to it is constantly increasing in all 
quarters. The evils of poor vent 
are very great in public yuildings 
workshops, where large numbers 
ple meet together and the neces 

pure air is greatly increased. In many 
these public places the primitive method 
of opening a door or window is still em 
ployed, when the ir gets too bad. Mr 
Snow shows in this lecture that rooms 
can.eand should be ventilated i ll 
gent systematic methods 

Charts are given, showing the relation 
between temperature circulation ind 
condensation, and the bo>k contains cuts 
ind descriptions o 
ous parts of the country It is published 
by the B. F. Sturtevant Company 
maica Plain, Mass., from whom it 

be obtained on request 


installations in var 


t 
e 
i 





Industrial News. 


The new power plant of the Electri 
Street Railway Co. in the city of Mexico 
is the iinest in that country American 
machinery is used entirely The ollire 
system was ordered of The Burt Mfg. Co. 
of Akron, Ohio, manufacturers of the 
Cross Oil Filter 


The Germantown Hosiery Machine 
Works, 5122 Wakefield St ermantown 
are very busy at present, manufacturing 
their new double and single Germantown 
skein winders. The bobbin made by 
these machines has given very good sat- 


isfaction in the mills where it is used. It 

is working on cotton, woolen and worsted 

yarn, in some of the largest mills in the 

country 

The ttom runners are so made as to 

idjusted according to the yarn 

machine is 12 feet long, and 

runs four ends. Mr. George 

is ‘the proprietor of these 

he has made some improve- 

o the machine The following 

re few Of the manufacturers using 

this winder West Bros., Plymouth, Pa.; 

Chas. Chipman’s Sons, Black Diamond 

Knitting Mills, Evans & Stonely, Wood- 
cock Bros., and Why Brothers. 





Stephenson Manufacturing Co. 


May 29th was a great day for Albany 
ind for this company, as Buffalo Bill's 
Wild West Show was in town 
The Stephenson Mfg. Co. were made 
cheerfully aware of the fact by receiving 
1 from the chief electrician of the 
show, who carefully fished out from an 
inside pocket one of their old circulars, 
which he stated he had carried around 
with him fur some time, anticipating the 
pleasure of buying Bar Belt Dressing at 
headquarters when he reached Albany. 
He stated that some time ago he ran 
across their preparation in New Jersey 
and that it was without exception the 

thing of the kind he had ever found 

Was so easy to carry around, and 

the were setting up their plant 

place every twenty-four hours, 

he found it Was not necessary to be very 

particular as to the amount of tension 

he put on the bk long as he had a 

stick of the - Be Dressing near at 
hand. 


i cal 


expressed i about all he had 
to threaten that belt with an 
it would stop slipping 





Mill Brushes. 


Felton & Son Co., of Manchest« 
ire getting out a new mill 
showing the great number 
n brushes they make for mill 
conveivable want that mani 
may have in the brush bine is 
ten anticipated by this 
It will be well t 
‘atalogue, so 


is issued. 





New York Blower Co. 


ople will not stand being cold because 

it is uncomfortable, but they will breath« 

foul air because its bad effects are not so 

vident t le time; ut of those two 

important operations, heating and ven- 
r is perhaps the mo 


ind ventilation by i forced 
is being generally recognized 
method for many reasons 
ve, economical, isily regu- 
duces the fire risk and insur- 

ince i 
The Ne York Biower Co., 39-41 Cort- 
land St., New York, and 485 Summer St 
Boston, make a specialty of installing 
heating and ventilating plants, and in a 
1 just received they offer to sub- 
s for such work as may be re- 
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quired on this line, 
equipment to meet with the approval of 
both the insurance underwriter and the 
owner of the property. 


and guarantee the 





Pulley Covering Applied with a Brush. 


The Warren Manufacturing Co., 665 
South Canal St., Chicago, Ill., manufac- 
ture pulley covering of this description, 
which has been in use under severe con- 
ditions for several years. The object 
sought is a wood or iron pulley surface 
which has natural affinity for the belt. 
This is effected by painting the face of 
the pulley with this cover. 

The Warren Manufacturing Co., gives 
the best possible evidence of their faith 
in its merits, by offering to send it on 
trial with the understanding that no 
charge will be made for the portion used 
if it should prove unsatisfactory. 

A pulley cover, which is so easily ap- 
plied as this one and as durable as its 
users claim it to be, must be a valuable 
supply in every factory. 

Various expedients are resorted to to 
prevent the slipping of belts; but no con- 
ditions are so satisfactory as those, when 
the belt is running loosely on the pulley, 
carrying the load easily with no slip, and 
consequently no occasion for preventing 
slipping. The loss of power due to tight 
belts is avoided, and the life of the belt 
greatly lengthened. 

The Warren Mfg. Co. claim that by the 
use of their pulley covering these condi- 
tions are brought about. 

Their pulley covering gives to the 
pulley face a surface which allows the 
belt to get all the pull it ought to have, 
and beyond which there is a strain. This 
is accomplished without sticky or injuri- 
ous applications to the belt. 

We note that among their old custom- 
ers are many large textile mills who are 
cautious about adopting such expedients, 
unless their merit has been proved by 
trial. 

Among their endorsers of this pulley 
cover we find the Clark Mile End Spool 
Co., American Linen Mills, Slater Cotton 
Co. and the R. & H. Simon Silk Mills. 


Appraise Your Property Before it 
Burns. 


The professional appraising of property 
in anticipation of a fire loss is a business 
not generally known as established, al- 
though a strong company has been en- 
gaged in the business for some time. 
The American Appraisal Co., 84 Park 
Row Bldg., New York and 503 Matthews 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis., make a business 
of the systematic appraisal of factory 
property on lines approved by insurance 
companies. 

The value of a careful and accurate 
record of value invested in mills or 
warehouses, which are liable to be wiped 
out of existence without a moment’s no- 
tice, is evident to all. At no time will 
this value be so thoroughly appreciated, 
as when the owner sees property of great 
value suddenly turned into a smoking 
pile of ashes. The adjustment of insur- 
ance at such a time is greatly simplified 
if reference can be made to a careful 
appraisal. and claims made for indemnity 
in accordance with known facts. Many 
bitter and expensive controversies over 
the adjustment of fire losses are the re- 
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sult of the lack of just this information, 
which the American Appraisal Company 
ascertain and put on record. 

Among many letters from their clients 
they print from firms who have had fires 
after the appraisal was made, and speak 
from actual experience of the advantages 
of such an appraisal, resulting in the 
quick adjustment of their fire loss with 
the insurance companies, and ability to 
resume operations without delay. The 
following is one of them: 

joston, Mass., March 23, 
The American Appraisal Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


1900. 


Gentlemen: 

Some time ago we wrote you express- 
ing our entire satisfaction with the ap- 
praisal and inventory which you made of 
our different mills January Ist, 1899, and 
stating that we belieyed they would be of 
great value to us, especially in case of 
fire. 

We have just had a rather serious fire 
in our Mill B at Winchester, New Hamp- 
and have had a practical demon- 
stration of the truth of what we said 
then. The insurance adjusters have in- 
formed us that they have never had a 
claim for loss presented to them in as 
good shape as ours was, and we found 
that in making the settlement your in- 
ventory was of the greatest value. This 
was not only the case because it enabled 
us to satisfy the adjusters of the location 
and value of each piece of property, but, 
further, because it allowed us to make 
in adjustment entirely satisfactory to 
both sides without any delay. We were 
ready to take up the question of adjust- 
ment and were fully prepared for it 
within forty-eight hours after the fire 
occurred. 

This was an advantage which we had 
not before appreciated, but which must 
be evident to every manufacturer, inas- 
much as the greatest loss and inconven- 
ience from a fire frequently arises on 
account of the delay in being able to 
resume work. The entire adjustment 
was made in two days and we were able 
at once to proceed to repair damages 

We were mildly enthusiastic over your 
work before, but are vastly more so now. 

Very truly yours, 
The New England Box Co., 
H. Holton Wood, President. 


shire, 





Branson Canadian Agency. 


We are informed by the Branson Ma- 
chine Co., 506 North American St., Phila- 
delphia, that Richard Schofield, a me- 
chanical expert, of Canada, who visited 
Philadelphia during the time the Export 
Exposition was in progress, for the pur- 
pose of examining into the merits of the 
various American knitting machines with 
a view to selecting the best machine to 
handle as agent in Canada, after care- 
fully investigating the various knitting 
machinery, decided on the machinery 
made by the Branson Machine Co., and 
is enthusiastically advocating the prod- 
uct of the Branson Co., which he be- 
lieves to be the most satisfactory, simple 
and durable of all the machines he ex- 
amined. He has perfected arrangements 
with the Branson Co., whereby he rep- 
resents them in Canada as their agent. 
The choice of a mechanical expert like 
Richard Schofield is a gratifying endorse- 
ment of the merits of the Branson ma- 
chine in design, simplicity and good 
workmanship. 
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Lythite Cold Water Paint. 


The necessity of frequently painting 
large surfaces in mills and workshops 
makes it a necessity to have a substitute 
for the oil paints. The latter are expen- 
sive and soon turn yellow. The Lythite 
cold water paint, sold by the Frank 8. 
De Ronde Company, 4 John St., New 
York, meets all the requirements for a 
paint for use for inside or outside use in 
manufactories. 

Their white paint is pure and lustrous 
and causes a material increase of light in 
the rooms where it is used. It gives a 
firm, hard and uniform finish, and 
tains the purity of its color for 
time. This paint will be appreciats 
manufacturers, who rely so much 
white walls to keep their workshop 
light, and are compelled to repaint the 
walls frequently on account of the paint 
becoming dull and absorbing the light 
instead of reflecting it. It 1dheres 
firmly to the surface, and does not flake 
or rub off like the ordinary whitewash 
and is not affected by weather or gases 
The asbestos used in it enables it to re 
sist fire, and it is impervious to w 
The De Ronde Company guarant 
substantiate their claims in regard 

It contains no injurious ingr 
and is, therefors sanit 
easily applied, the saving in 
is considerable. can be used as 


iry paint 


or priming coat, with oil paints 
claimed for this paint, that one 
equal to two of oil paint the 
water paint does not sink into the wood- 
work as oils do, but adheres firmly to 
surface. It is sold in the form of 
powder, which readily dissolves in 
water, and it i ted that it suppl 
the place of oi ut one-half the ec 

In addition to hite, it is made 
handsome shades, of which sample « 
will be sent on application Messrs 
tonde Company manufacture the 
tional Wall Coating, for cheaper 
This comes in white and twelve 
It is claimed for the wall coating 
while it possesses the hygienic qualities 
of lime whitewash, it will not absorb 
moisture or disease germs It does not 
rub off or scale, and additional coats cat 
be applied without rubbing up the fi 
coat. They also manufacture Lustroger 
ind Aluminum paint, Lustrogen Gold 
paint and Holdfast, a belt dressing which 
has been in use for some time ind given 
good satisfaction. 





The Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


This company has been formed by tl 
combination of the Revere Copper Co., 
Boston and Canton, Mass., the Taunton 
Copper Co., of Taunton, Mass., and the 
New Bedford Copper Co.,of New Bedford 
Mass. These three companies have fol 
lowed practically the ines of 
ness in the past, and it is exy ted that 
this consolidation will result in many 
cnanges ind improvements beneficial 
alike to their customers and themselves 

As the New Bedford plant is specially 
equipped for the manufacture of print 
rolls and singe plates, that branch of the 
business will be carried on there. Many 
alterations and improvements are now 
being made, and it is the intention to 
make this plant the largest and best in 
the world for the production of these two 
articles, and they will be able to give the 


busi 


trade the best service and maintain the 
quality and finish of their goods at the 
highest standard. 

The officers of the new company are: 
Henry M. Lovering, president; Clarence 
A. Cook, vice-president and agent; and 
H. F. Bassett, treasurer; John H. Bar- 
rows, assistant treasurer. The office of 
the treasurer will be located in Taunton 
ind the agent may be addressed at New 
Bedford. 





Electric Lighting for Mills. 


During the last few years the enclosed 
type of arc lamp has been used to a 
much greater extent in lighting mills an¢ 
factories. This type of lamp has a small 
inner globe surrounding the 
which prevents ready access 
increases the life of the carbons 
to 12 hours in the ordinary “‘open’’ 
irc lamp, and to 100 or 150 hours 
enclosed type. This effects a gr 
omy in labor and renewals, beside 
the are steady. 

have become familiar with 

s of ribbed window glass 

by reason of the diffusion 
This same result is effe 

losed type of arc lamp by 
in inner globe, which diffuses 1e li 
hroughout the room. It also enables 
carbons to be’ separated further 
utilizing more light without causing r 
objectionable glare or dazzle. The manu- 
facturers of the enclosed lamp clai that 

is much more efficient than the ir 
descent method of electric lighting 
the cost for wiring is much less 
fewer lamps need be installed, and 
cost for carbons and lamp renewals 
much reduced. 

Where plants are overloaded or 
sufficient capacity to properly ligh 


lilding, enclosed arc lamps can oft 

stalled with marked improvement 

The Lea Electric Mfg. Co., of Elwood, 

Indiana, builds enciosed arc lamps for 
hich they report a steady demand from 
ytton and other mills. Their catalogue 

bleinformation of interest 


es consideral 
describes in detail their 


send it upon receipt of 





Persons Seeking Homes. 


Persons seeking homes or investments, 
or firms and corporations seeking loca- 
tions in the South and who desire infor- 
mation about Tennessee would do well 
o address Robert Gates, special indus- 
trial and immigration agent, Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. for Tennessee, at Nash- 
vill Tenn 





Firth & Foster Co. 


Firth & Foster Co, York, Emerald and 
Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., are adding 
several new fullers to the large number 
already in use, and which have been run- 
ning day and night for months. Their 
hydraulic presses are being moved to 
more commodious quarters, which, when 
completed, will prove an ideal press room 
for [Italians and serges. Their old press- 
room will be converted into a dyehouse 
for fast colors, for which there is a grow- 
ing demand, and which gave this firm 
quite a reputation in the market. 


) 
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John J. McKay. 


The entire building shown in this fllus- 
tration is occupied by Mr. John J. Mc- 
Kay, 132 and 134 E. Allen St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., dealer in cotton and woolen 
waste. 

The ground floor is used for weighing, 
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Norristown Covering Co. 


This company has been compelled, ow- 
ing to the large orders received for their 
goods, to increase the capacity of their 
works. A new boiler and engine have 
been added, also two new dry rooms. 








[132-1341 - 
TTONZ WOOL WASTE|E 





baling and shipping purposes, while the 
second is occupied by the sorters, a num- 
ber of hands being employed in that 
work. The third and fourth floors are 
filled with stock ready for shipping. 

Mr. McKay has been in the waste busi- 
ness since 1873, and is probably one of the 
best known men in Philadelphia in his 
line of business, and any orders sent him 
will be given most careful attention. 
Samples of waste stock and prices from 
mills are yrrespondence 


solicited 


requested, Cc 





The Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co foston 
Ave., Medford, Mass., have lately largely 
increased their production of fibre rov- 
ing cans, mill boxes, trucks, etc., by the 
addition of new and improved machinery, 
They are now in position to handle con- 
tracts, large and small, with the great- 
est possible dispatch. 

The rapid growth of this concern is but 
added evidence of the fact that they, by 
the excellence of their production, are 
rapidly gaining a foremost place as 
manufacturers in this line. 


W. 3. Hutton, in his “Steam Boiler 
Construction,” that “the econ- 
omy, that may be obtained by combus- 
tion with forced draft in a steam boiler, 
is due to the increased rate of combus- 
tion and increased efficiency of the heat 
ing surfaces produced by it, resulting in 
increased boiler power. The increase of 
power obtained depends principally upon 
the quantity of air brought into intimate 
contact with the fuel in a given time, but 
the power of the boiler may generally be 
increased from 40 to 100 per cent. by the 
application of well arranged 
draft.” 


states 


forces 





Preservation of Steam Beilers. 


The desirability of preventing scale in 
steam boilers requires no demonstration. 
It is self-evident that after a manufac- 
turer has invested his money in fuel for 
the purpose of making steam, he should 
prevent any unnecessary obstruction be- 
tween the heat and the water. Scale is 
a nonconductor of heat, and its presence 
in a boller causes the heat, which costs 
money, to go up the chimney, instead of 
going into the water and forming steam. 
Besides this, the presence of scale is a 
source of danger. If the boiler metal is 
in direct contact with the water on one 
side. the fire on the other can cause no 
injury to it, but if there is a thick coat- 
ine of scale between the water and the 
metal, the fire may burn out the tubes 
and the shell. 

After scale is formed in the boiler, of 
course, the proper method of procedure 
is to remove it by using a compound 
which will not injure the boiler; but the 
best way is to prevent the formation of 
this seale, and this can be done by intro- 
ducing frequently into the boiler small 
imounts of such a compound, which will 
be vonstantly in solution in sufficient 
quantity to prevent the formation of 
scale. 

Messrs. Straus & Co., 55 Broad St., New 
York. manufacture a boiler compound 
well known under the name of Boilerine, 
which has been in use for thirty years. 
This record is a sufficient guarantee of 
its merit, and that it will keep steam 
boilers free from scale without injury to 
them. 





MILL 


Cotton. 


New Mills. 

—Alabama, Anniston. Proposals will 
soon be received by the Adelaide Mills 
for erection of buildings, etc. The main 
building will be 256 by 75 feet, with boiler 
and engine room, 72 by 36 feet. The ma- 
chinery for the mill, which we reported 
in a previous issue, has been contracted 
for. 


*Alabama, Anniston. Work will be 
started immediately on erection of the 
Woodstock Yarn Mill. The main build- 
Ing will be 100 by 340 feet. 


—*Alabama, Enterprise. All of the 
necessary stock for the new $100,000 cot- 
ton mill, to be built by the Coffee Cotton 
Mill Company, has been subscribed. The 
contract for the machinery has been let 
to the Lowell Machine Shop, who will 
furnish plans for the buildings. 


—Alabama, Huntsville. A new cotton 
mill, capitalized at $1,000,000, will be es- 
tablished at this place with an equip- 
ment of about 50,000 spindles. Col. T. W. 
Pratt, of the West Huntsville Cotton 
Mill is also interested. 


—*Alabama, Jacksonville. Plans have 
been completed for the erection of a 
$150,000 cotton mill, for manufacturing 
cotton yarns. It is thought that a 
bleachery may also be added. George P. 
Ide of Jacksonville is interested. 


—*Alabama, Opelika. Work has been 
started on construction of the Opelika 
Cotton Mill buildings. They will make 
30s to 60s warp yarn and will install 66500 
spindles in the plant at first, eventvally 
increasing to 15,000. J. R. Hardaway is 
general maager. 


—*Alabama, Uniontown. The Ella- 
white Cotton Mills, recently organized at 
this place, will have an equipment of 
3500 spindles. 


—Arkansas, Helena. The Premier Cot- 
ton Mills have been incorporated with 
capital of $100,000, of which $60,000 has al- 
ready been subscribed. E. C. Horner is 
president; G. F. Harrington, vice-presi- 
lent; F. H. Merrifield, secretary and R. 
C. Burke, treasurer. 


—*Canada, Hamilton. J. M. Young is 
president, W. D. Long, vice-president 
ind C. T. Grantham, manager and secre- 
tary of the Imperial Company, recently 
incorporated for purpose of manufactur- 
ing duck. Work will be started immedi- 
ately on construction of plant, which 
they expect to have in operation by next 


fall. 


—Connecticut, Stratford Negotiations 
are now being carried on by E. C. Wood 
of this place, and the Manhattan Web 
Co., of New York City, relative to pur- 
chasing land upon which they will erect 
a 3 story building, 350x100 feet 


Georgia, Albany. Mayor 8. B. Brown 
and H. M. McIntosh are interested in the 
project of a new cotton mill at this place. 
Subscriptions toward the enterprise are 
now being solicited 


NEWS. 


Barnesville. Mayor John L 

C. Collier, J. J. Rogers and 

W. Hanson are interested in the es- 

blishment of a $250,000 cotton mill at 

s place, in which a Northern capital- 

is also concerned. 

Georgia, Carrollton. Operations will 

be started in the new Mandeville Cotton 
Mill about July 


*Georgia, Columbus. E. 
is president, E. N. Clemence, 
dent, Harry Loeb, secretary 
urer and Geo. M. Miller, superinter 
of the Columbus Wadding Mill Co., 
cently organized. 

*Georgia, Columbus About 

of stock has already been sub- 

toward the $100,000 cotton mill 
proposed at this place, in which Walter 
Weaver is interested. D. E. Tompkins, of 
Charlotte, N. C., has offered to take 
$10.000 worth of stock. 


*Georgia, Columbus. The capital 
stock of the Columbus Mfg. Co. has 
been increased from $225,000 to $400,000. It 
is expected to have the new mill, with 
capacity of 20,000 spindles, in operation 


in August. 


*Georgia, Covington. A company has 
been recently organized here for the erec- 
tion of a $100,000 cotton mill. T. C. Swann 
is president; C. S. Porter, vice-president 
and general manager, and W. C. Clark, 
treasurer. 


*Georgia, Dublin. The Dublin Cotton 
Mills, incorporated with capital of $100,- 
000, Wm. Pritchett, president; J. M. 
‘ries, treasurer, and J. Wheeler Mears, 
superintendent, will equip the plant with 
5000 spindles. They have not fully - 
cided as to what grade of goods will be 
made, 


*Georgia, Eastman. The Eastman Cot- 
ton Mills have been organized with a 
capital of $100,000 and will erect a factory 
for manufacturing sheetings, shirtings 
ind yarns. The mill will have an equip- 
ment of 5000 spindles and 160 looms. Mr. 
M. H. Edwards is interested in the above 
project. They are now receiving esti- 
mates on all the necessary machinery 
Company will be permanently organized 
May 3ilst. 


Georgia, East Point. The Gate City 
Mfg. Co. has been organized and charter 
secured. The plant will be equipped 
with 5000 spindles for spinning hosiery 
yarn and later will add 5000 more and 
knitting machinery for using the yarn. 
The machinery and power plant has 
been contracted for, but proposals are 
now being received for other equipment. 
The present offices are in Atlanta. 


‘Georgia, Eatonton. Plans and speci- 
fications are now being prepared by C. 
R. Makepeace of Providence, R. I., for 
the new mill to be erected by the Middle 
Georgia Cotton Mills, capitalized at 
$100,000. The main building will be 70 by 
200 feet, with an engine room, 40 by 50 
feet. Details of the new plant previously 
mentioned 
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—*Georgia, Elberton. We have been 
informed by W. C. Jones, who is inter- 
ested in the new mill proposed at this 
place, that they have not yet decided 
what kind of a mill will be erected. 
Subscriptions are now being taken for 
the new enterprise which they think will 
be for manufacture of both yarns and 
cloth, with about $200,000. 


—*Georgia, Gainesville. The Woodside 
Cotton Mill Co. has been organized and 
chartered with capital of $200,000, with J. 
D. Woodside, as president. Work will be 
started during May on construction of 
buildings which will be equipped with 
10,000 spindles and 350 looms. 


—*Georgia, Lagrange. A temporary 
organization has been formed for the 
Unity Cotton Mills, with Dr. T. 8S. Brad- 
field, temporary chairman, N. R. Hutch- 
inson, secretary, and Col. Joseph E. Dun, 
treasurer. They have so far secured over 
$100,000 toward the proposed $200,000 capi- 
tal stock. 


$55,000 
new 


—*Georgia, Louisville. About 
has been subscribed toward the 
cotton mill for this place. A committee 
has been chosen to secure a site and 
purchase machinery. W. W. Abbott is 
president; J. C. Little and R. L. Gamble, 
vice-presidents; W. . Lowry, secretary 
and treasurer and W. 8S. Witham, finan- 
cial agent. Other data previously re- 
ported. 


—Georgia, Macon. The Exchange Cot- 
ton Mfg. Co. has been organized with a 
capital stock of $25,000, privilege of in- 
creasing to $250,000, by J. W. Cabanis and 
Arrangements are now being 
made for the erection and equipment of 
the plant. 


others. 


‘Georgia, Monroe. The new Walton 
Cotton Mills Company recently incorpor- 
ated with capital of $75,000, C. T. Mobley, 
president; Edgar 8S. Tichenor, secretary 
and treasurer, will be in operation about 
December. As previously reported the 
plant will be started with 3,300 spindles 
and 100 looms for making standard 
drills and duck. They will 
build to accommodate 5,000 spindles with 
sufficient power for 10,000 ultimately. 


sheetings, 


—*Georgia, Moultrie. Work will now 
be started on erection of the Moultrie 
Cotton Mills, which will manufacture 4- 
yard sheetings. The plant will be 
equipped with 5000 spindles and 160 looms 
Other data has been previously mention- 
ed. 

—*Georgia, Tifton. Work will be start- 
ed at an early date on the construction 
of the Tifton Cotton Mills buildings. 


—*Georgia, Warrenton. The B. L. Bat- 
tle Manufacturing Company has been 
organized for purpose of erecting a yarn 
and knitting mill. J. F. Allen has been 
elected president. Over $20,000 has al- 
ready been subscribed toward the enter- 
prise. It is proposed to increase the 
share takings to $40,000, which will give 
sufficient capital to erect such a plant as 
projected. 


—Kentucky, Monticello. W. M. Ander- 
son is interested in a project now afoot 
for the establishment of a cotton mill 
here. Subscriptions are now being re- 
ceived. 


—*Louisiana, Hammond. At a meeting 
of the stockholders of the Hammond Cot- 
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ton Milis Co., recently, it was voted to 
start work on buildings, etc., for a spin- 
ning mill, when $15,000 had been sub- 
scribed, instead of $25,000 as previously 
reported. Work will be started on con- 
struction shortly. 


—*Massachusetts, Fall River. Hon. W. 
8S. Greene is president, James Whitehead 
vice-president, A. F. Phillips, treasurer, 
and James Tansey, clerk of the Amerl- 
can Cotton Mfg. Co., recently organized 
to build a cotton mill here. This is the 
project in which the labor unions are in- 
terested, and the secretaries of the 
unions will be directors. The capital 
has yet to be raised. 


*Massachusetts, Springfield. Further 
information regarding the Meyer Thread 
Company, capitalized at $500,000, reported 
last week at this place, is that the com- 
pany succeeds the Whitcomb Winding 
Co., formerly at Holyoke. John C, Meyer 
of John C. Meyer & Co., the selling 
president and treasurer, and 
Chas. H. Cressy, superintendent. They 
will prepare spool cotton for the market 
and ready wound bobbins for all sewing 
machines. A dye house is attached to 
the plant. 


agents, 18 


*Mississippi, Enterprise. The Er: . 
prise Cutton Mill Co., capitalized it 
$100,000, will build and operate a cotton 
mill at this place. This project was men- 
tioned some time ago. 


nter 


*Mississippi, Kosciusko. At a recent 
meeting of the stockholders of the Kos- 
clusko Mills, the capital stock was in- 
creased from $125,000 to $150,000. Work is 
now progressing on the buildings, which 
they hope to have in operation the latter 
part of the year. 


—*Mississippi, McComb City. The con- 
tract for the erection of the McComb 
City Cotton Mills has been let to W. J. 
McGee, who is to have them completed 
ready for installation of machinery by 
Sept. 30th. 


—*Mississippi, Winona. It is proposed 
to have the Winona Cotton Mill com- 
pleted in the late fall of 1900. The plant 
will have an equipment of 5000 spindles 
and 170 looms, for manufacturing coarse 
sheetings and drills. 


—*New Hampshire, Manchester. Work 
is progressing rapidly on ‘the erection of 
the new buildings for the Manchester 
Mills. One will be 770 by 100 feet, 
stories high, to be used a a printing de- 
partment; another for engraving, 160 by 
60 feet and one 200 by 100 feet, with wing, 
100 by 50, for finishing. As soon as the 
buildings are completed, the machinery 
and business formerly operated from the 
north side of Granite Street, will be re- 
moved. 


—*North Carolina, China Grove. The 
Linn Mills Co. has been incorporated with 
capital of $50,000, privilege of increasing 
to $200,000. D. B. Coltrane is president; 
Cc. W. Corriher, secretary and treasurer. 
Cc. J. Deal, whom we previously reported 
as interested, is among the directors. A 
site has been secured and work will be 
started at once on erection of buildings. 


—*North Carolina, Greenville. At a 
meeting held recently in the interest of a 
new cotton mill here, a company was or- 
ganized with J. G. Moye, president; R. L. 
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Davis, vice-president and S. T. Hooker, 
secretary and treasurer. They have al- 
ready secured $50,000 toward the project. 


—North Carolina, Greenville. J. 
A. Speight & Co. are interested 
in the project of establishing a 
10.000-spindle yarn mill at this place. 
It is stated that over half the ne- 
cessary capital has been subscribed and 
that construction of buildings will start 
at an early date if the plans are success- 
fully carried out. 


—*North Carolina, Lexington. Work 
has been started on the erection of the 
Nokomis Cotton Mills buildings. It is 
expected to have them completed about 
November Ist. 


—*North Carolina, Spray. The Lily 
Mills, with capital of $30,000; B. Frank 
Mebane, president; J. S. McAlister, treas- 
urer and W. E. Farrington, superintend- 
ent, wili manufacture colored cotton 
cloths, commencing production bout 
July ist. The plant will have a total of 
382 looms. 


—*Pennsylvania Carbondale. The 
Empire Silk Company is the name of the 
firm which will be removed to this place 
and for which this place has been mak- 
ing efforts to secure. A new mill is to be 
erected and as soon as completed the re- 
moval will take placé 


Wales 
yarn 


—*Pennsylvania, North 
tions have begun in the new 
recently erected by t 
Company. 


{ per i 
plant 
Spinning 


h 
the Fibre 


—*Rhode Island, Warren. Work has 
been started in the plant of the Narra- 
gansett Yarn Mill, recently established 
at this place. 


*Rhode Island, Warren. Nearly all of 
the looms are running in the new Parker 
Mill, which will give employment to 
about 4%) people when in full operation. 


Frank H 
Pat- 


interested 


—*South Carolina, Barnwell. 
Creech, C. F. Calhoun, A. Howard 
terson and W. H. Duncan, ar 
in the new company recently organized 
with capital of $100,000 to erect a cotton 
mill. The capital stock is to be paid in 
in four equal installments, so that $25,000 
will become available to start with and 
the balance as required for the construc- 
tion and equipment. 


*South Carolina, Camden. E. M. Boy- 
kin has been elected president and treas- 
urer of the De Kalb Cotton Mills and T. 
Cc. Duncan, vice-president Data con- 
cerning the plant has been previously re- 
ported. 


—*South Carolina, Cross Anchor. Dan. 
Yarbrough informs us that they have 
not yet completed organization of new 
company to operate a cotton mill at this 
place, but that they expect to soon. No 
decision has yet been made as to what 
they will manufacture. A small mill 
will be erected first and later additions 
will be made. They have a power of 1500 
h. p. with 28 ft. fall, but are about 3 
miles from a railroad. 


Eastover. -... Ee 
Wes- 
which 


—South Carolina, 
Auld, Allen Jones and Francis H. 
ton are interested in a company 
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proposes erecting a cotton factory here. 
Over $50,000 has been subscribed toward 
the project. 


—*South Carolina, Ninety-Six. E. M. 
Lipscomb, who with J. P. Phillips and 
others is interested in a mill at this 
place, informs us that the plant will be 
known as The Cambridge Mills, and that 
plain cotton goods will be manufactured. 


—South Carolina, Pickens. Frank 
Hammond (Greenville), is president and 
treasurer of the Pickens Cotton Mills, re- 
cently organized with capital of $250,000; 
W. T. McFall, vice-president and P. E. 
Alexander, secretary. 


—South Carolina, Seneca. The Oconee 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporat- 
ed with a capital stock of $100,000 for pur- 
pose of developing water power, trans- 
mitting power electrically, manufactur- 
ing cotton goods, etc. F. M. Cary, M. 
W. Coleman and J. W. Harper are 
among those interested. 


South Carolina, Whitmires. Dr. 
R. Jeter, of Whitmires, Ann Ri 
Union and Wm. Coleman, Charlotte, 
interested in the erection of a large 
ton mill at this place. 

*South Carolina, Woodruff. At 
meeting held recently by the stockhold- 
ers of the Woodruff Cotton Mill, Augus- 
tus W. Smith was elected president and 
treasurer and J. B. Kilgore, secretary. 
They will purchase a site and start work 
on erection of the plant, for which over 
$200,000 has been subscribed. 


Ham- 


inter- 


*Tenr ee, Chattanooga. A. 8 
ton, of Trion Factory, who is also 
ted in the new cotton mill proposed at 
has completed all the financial 
mill of 25,000 spin- 


this place, 
irrangements for the 
dies and 750 lcoms. 
” Jackson. The 
which has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $400,000, 
will own and operate the 20,000 spindle 
mill established here by the Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co. 


Jackson 


rennessee, 


Fibre Company, 


*Tennessee, Knoxville. The Knox- 
ville Cotton Mills, of which L. D. Tyson, 
is general manager, will be equipped 
with 10,000 spindles and complement. 


*Tennessee, Memphis. The old Pio- 
neer Cotton Mill, recently acquired by 
J. A. Pinchback and J. A. Smith, will be 
operated under the name of The Mem- 
phis C Spinning Co., for manufac- 
turing 2 ply 20s yarn, with equipment of 
14,000 spindles. Later on cloth will be 
made 

‘Texas, Bonham. The directors of the 
Bonham Cotton Mills, recently incorpo- 
rated, have purchased a site and will 
start work at once on construction of 
buildings. The contract for the machin- 
ery has been placed with the Lowell Ma- 
chine Shop, of which John Hill, of At- 
lanta, Ga., is the southern representative, 


*Texas, Denison. Work has been 
started in the picking room of the Deni- 
son Cotton Mill. It is expected to have 
the other departments in operation soon. 


—*Texas, Fort Worth. A recent report 
states that A. N. Evans, who is now in- 
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oposed cotton mill here, 
ved toward the $100,000 


erprise. 


—*Texas Gonzales. The Gonzales 
Cotton Mills have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $125,000. J. P. Randle, 
president and C. T. Rather, treasurer. 
The plant will be equipped with 5000 new 
spindles and 100 looms for making white 

nd coarse brown goods. Work will be 
started July or August on con- 
struction of buildings, The stock is over 
subscribed. This looks like a sure thing. 


ibout 


*Texas, Itasca. The capital stock of 
the Itasca Cotton Mfg. Co. has been in- 
order that they may 
install a 500-spindle plant and at the 
same time make preparations for putting 
n 5000 additional ones at a later date 
with but little expense. They will prob- 
ibly manufacture 26-inch, 3-yard sheet- 


ing 
ings. 


$125.000 ir 


Texas, Mexia. Karner and Phillips 
ire interested in the erection of a new 
mill, with $100,000 capital stock, at this 
place. About 80 per cent. of the stock 
has already been subscribed. 


—Virginia, Martinsville. A large seam- 
less bag manufactory is to be established 
at this place’ A company has been or- 
ganized with capital stock of $75,000. 
Work will be started on construction at 
once. 


*Virginia, Roanoke. At a recent 
meeting of the stockholders of the Roa- 
noke Cetton Mill ,capital stock $100,000, 
t. R. Fairfax was elected president; B. 

Travers, first vice-president; J. H. 
Yost, secretary; Ed. L. Stone, treasurer 
and F. B. McElwee, general manager. 


—*Virginia, So. Boston. The company 
recently organized here will operate a 
cotton mill to be known as the Century 
Cotton Mills. The capital stock will be 
$200,000; Rev. R. T. Wilson, president, 
and L. A. Lukin, manager. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—*Alabama, Eufaula. The Eufaula 
Cotton Mills inform us that the new ad- 
dition to their plant will be equipped 
with 15,000 spindles and 400 looms, giving 
the plant a total of 26,000 spindles and 750 
looms, when completed. 


—Alabama, Mobile. Work will be 
started soon on erection of an addition 
to the Mobile Cotton Mills, which will 
provide for 5,000 additional § spindles, 
giving the plant a total of 10,000 when 
completed. 


*Alabama, Selma. The Bstelle Mills 
are now installing 5000 spindles in the ad- 
dition recently built. 


—Connecticut, New London. New boil- 
ers are to be installed about June Ist, in 
the plant of the R. T. Palmer Co. They 
are now making repairs on the stock 
house. 


—Georgia, Augusta. The Sibley Mil 
has recently completed addition of one 
story over their cloth room and are now 
installing new machinery. 


The Spalding Cot- 
of $125,000 has 
and of which 
J. Mang- 


—*Georgia, Griffin. 
ton Mills, whose capital 
been incr@ased to $200,000, 
W. J. Kiiteaid, is president: J. 
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ham, treasurer and Allan Little, superin- 
tendent, inform us that 4000 additional 
spindles and 40 looms will be installed, 
giving the plant a total of 9000 spindles 
and 240 looms. The addition will be in 
operation Sept. ist. 


*Georgia, Trion Factory Nearly all 
of the machinery in the new mill of the 
Trion Manufacturing Company has been 
installed. 


*Georgia, Toccoa. Work is now pro- 
gressing on the new addition to the Toc 
coa Cotton Mills. They will install 3000 
additional spindles with carding machin- 
ery. 


Easthampton. The 
reported in a pre 


*Massachusetts, 
addition, §# by 55 feet, 
vious issue to be built to the plant of tl 
Nashawannuck Manufacturing Co., man 
ufacturers of elastic fabrics, is now un- 
der construction. When completed, em- 
ployment will be given to about 100 ad- 
ditional people, 


Massachusetts, Saundersville. Con- 
tract has been let for the erection of two 
large storehouses for the Saunders Cot 
ton Manufacturing Company, and work 
will be started at once on building. 


Massachusetts, Warren. Work will 
soon be started on erection of a building, 
40x60 feet, by the Thorndike Mfg. Co., 
near the No. 2 mill. The new addition 
will be used as a clothroom and shipping 
department and the space now occupied 
by these departments will be utilized for 
manufacturing purposes for which new 
machinery will be installed when new 
addition is completed. 


New York, Capron. An addition, 150 
70 feet, 4 stories high, is being erected 
by the Utica Cotton Company. The new 
building will be equipped with 20,000 
spindles. A new engine house, 40 by 5) 
feet will also be built. 


by 


—New York, Patchogue. Work will be- 
gin at once on additions and improve- 
ments to be made to the Patchouge Mfg 
Co.’s plant. 


—New York, Warwick. The Fabric 
Hose Company is to increase the produ 
ing capacity of the plant, owing to the 
great demand for the goods. 


The Ode! 
installing 
plant for 
eiderdown, 
bath 


—North Carolina. Concord. 
Manufacturing Co. is now 
frome new machinery in ‘the 
making goods resembling 
which will be used for lap robes, 
robes, etc. 


—North Carolina, Concord. An addi- 
tion, costing about $100,000, is to be built 
by the Cabarrus Cotton Mill. They have 
already purchased the site. 


*North Carolina, Jamestown. The 
Oakdale Cotton Mills inform us that they 
will instell 100 additional spindles in the 
plant, and also dye house for skein yarns. 


—*North Carolina, Kinston. The di- 
rectors of the Kinston Cotton Mills will 
issue $80,000 worth of bonds, for purpose 
of doubling the capacity of the plant. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
plant formerly operated by Rumpf 
Bros. and Witty, will now be controlled 
by Frederick and William Rumpf, wh: 
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—South Carolina, Yorkville. 
have been let by the York Cott 
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mill and a number of new ytt 
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Brook- 
will 


Knoxville. An 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Danby & Fetterolf, is a new 
ently formed and which has 
McCallum & McCallum’s « 
known as the New Glen Echo Mills, at 
Wayne Junction. They will continue 
making Brussels and Wilton carpets. 
Messrs. McCallum & McCallum will de- 
vote all their time to the retail business, 
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ards, treasurer and Jos. C. Davis, super- 
intendent, will manufacture covers, cur- 
tains and upholstery piece goods. The 
plant will have an equipment of about 
40 looms. Operations will be started 
about July Ist. 


Enlargements and Impeorvemvunts. 

—Alabama, Anniston. The Anniston 
Carpet Mills are now installing six addi- 
tional looms in the plant, giving them a 
total of thirty-six. 


—Connecticut, New London. New fin- 
ishing machinery will be installed in the 
New London Woolen Mill. 


—Indiana, Mishawaka. The Misha- 
waka Woolen Mfg. Co., which has fre- 
quently been making improvements to 
the plant, will now construct a new 
power plant. 


—Maine, Abbott Village. It is reported 
that the Dill Mfg. Co. contemplates is- 
creasing the plant to five sets if the 
woolen business continues as prosperous 
as it has been. 


—*Maine, Dexter. It is expected that 
the new addition now being erected at 
the Morrison Woolen Mill, will be com- 
pleted about June 20th. 


—*Maine, Hartland. Plans are now be- 
ing made by the Linn Woolen Company 
for an addition to be built to the plant, 
which will greatly increase the capacity 
and give more room for additional ma- 
chinery. 


—*Maine, Madison. The new addition 
to the Indian Spring Woolen Mill, replac- 
ing that of the plant destroyed by fire 
recently, will be 66 by 110 feet. Contract 
for the erection of same has been let to 
J. H. Russell. 


—*Maine, Oldtown. Twelve new looms 
are to be installed in the Ounegan Mills, 
giving employment to 20 additional peo- 
ple. 


—Maine, Sanford. The Sanford Mills 
are having an addition built to Mill B, 
256 by 24 feet, one story, with basement, 
in which they will install additional 
looms. 


—Massachusetts, Byfield. The Byfield 
Woolen Company, manufacturers of 
blankets and felts, is to build a large ad- 
dition, which will double the capacity of 
the present plant. 


—Massachusetts, Plymouth. [Electric 
lights are to be installed in the Standish 
Worsted Company’s mill. The looms in 
the weave shed are also to be operated 
by motors run from the dynamo now 
there. 


—*New Hampshire, Keene. The Faulk- 
ner & Colony Manufacturing Co. inform 
us that they will install 3 new sets of 
cards and from 12 to 16 new looms in the 
new addition, which they will start 
building shortly. 


—New York, Fulton. The American 
Woolen Co. will build a new dye house 
at their plant at this place. 


—*New York, Warrensburg. Work has 
been started on the erection of an addi- 
tion, 35 by 52 feet, to the Warrensburg 
Woolen Mill. It is said that a new indus- 
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try, furnishing employment for about 50 
people, will be started, when completed. 


—Pennsylvania, Norristown. Ivans, 
Dietz & Metzger, proprietors of the Nor- 
ristown Carpet Mills, with main mill at 
Philadelphia, contemplate erecting a 
large stock building and making other 
alterations and improvements to the 
plant. P. M. Weber has the matter in 
charge. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A four- 
story brick addition is to be built to the 
Star Woolen Mills, Krams Ave., Mana- 
yunk, of which James Stafford’s Sons 
are the proprietors. Wm. H. Endlemen 
is now receiving estimates on construc- 
tion. 


—Khode Island, Carolina. The Carolina 
Mills Co. are installing three new mules 
in the spinning department and also an 
eleven roll condenser in the carding 
room. They will erect a large water tank 
with capacity of 10,000 gallons, to provide 
against fire. A new roof will be put on 
the dye house. 


Texas, Waco. An addition, 56 by 18% 
feet, is being built to the dye house of 
the Slayden-Kirksey Woolen Mills. 


—Wisconsin, Menasha. A large new 
boiler is being installed in the Menasha 
Woolen Mills. W. P. Hewitt & Co., pro- 
prietors. The mills have been closed dur- 
ing the change. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—*Canada, Oshawa. The plant of the 
Schofield Woolen Company, recently 
damaged by fire, has been repaired and 
operations resumed. 


Danielson. The Chase 
Woolen Co.’s Mills, at this place and 
East Killingly, have resumed operations 
after several months’ idleness. 


—*Connecticut, 


—Minnesota, Rochester. The Rochester 
Woolen Mills, which have been standing 
idle for some time, will start up June Ist 
under the management of H. K. Terry 
They will manufacture cassimeres 
which will be cut up in a new pants’ fac- 
tory, which will be built at once, and for 
which a site will soon be selected. A 
new company has been formed. 


*Oregon, Pendleton. The Pendleton 
Woolen’ Mills are to be put in operation 
as soon as competent help arrives. 


Mille Shutting Down. 

—New York, Skaneateles Falls. The 
Ayrshire Woolen Mills, Gavin Morton 
proprietor, have been shut down, owing 
to lack of orders. 





Knit. 


New Miills. 

—*Connecticut, New Haven. The 
Whiteknit Mills, recently destroyed by 
fire, are being rebuilt, at 116 Gregory 
Street. Men’s seamless half hose, 36 
gauge, will be made. About 16 new knit- 
ting machines will be added, giving the 
plant a total of 25. Production of goods 
will commence about June 15th. 


—*Georgia, Americus. A recent report 
states that a knitting mill for making 
hosiery and underwear is to be establish- 
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ed at this place by Rhode Islandand local 
capitalists. Plans for the buildings and 
cost of machinery have all been agreed 
upon. si 


—*Georgia, Cordele. The company to 
operate the new knitting mill for mak 
ing underwear has not yet been organ 
ized, although they have subscribed the 
capital stock of $25,000, and appointed 
men to hold the offices as follows: J. A. 
Lasseter, president; J. G. Jones, treas- 
urer; O. P. McKinney, agent and J. A. 
Littlejohn, superintendent. Work will 
be started about July Ist. on construc- 
tion of the building. Equipment has not 
yet been decided upon. Steam will be 
the motive power. 


*Georgia, Eastman. M. H. Edwards 

interested in the new knitting mill to 

erected at this place. They have not 

decided whether they will manufac- 
ture hosiery or ladies’ underwear. The 
plant will be equipped with about 20 
knitting machines. Estimates are now 

ng taken on all the necessary knitting 
machinery. 


—Georgia, Elberton. A $30,000 knitting 
mill is projected at this place. 


—*New York, Amsterdam. A _ recent 
report states that the Liddle Knitting 
Company, recently incorporated, has pur 
chased the Spartan Mills, until recently 
operated by Hon. John K. Stewart, who 
purchased them some time ago. The 
plant is equipped with 4 sets for the man- 
ufacture of the lower grades of cotton 
or wool underwear. 


*New York, Johnstown. The Diana 
Knitting Co., recently incorporated with 
capital of $50,000, George Veghte, presi- 
dent and treasurer and Geo. A. Vos- 
burgh, agent and superintendent, will 
manufacture men’s, women’s and chil 
dren’s ribbed underwear, operating 75 
machines. They expect to begin produc- 
tion of goods about Nov. Ist. This is 
the plant formerly reported at Fort 
Plain All communications are now be- 
ing received at Fort Plain. 


—*New York, Newport. 3ids are now 
being received for the erection of the 
knitting factory at this place, in which 
Titus Sheard of Little Falls is interested 
The buildings to be completed by Oct. Ist. 


—*North Carolina, Raleigh. The Mel- 
rose Knitting Mills, capitalized at $25,000, 
now under construction, expect to begin 
operations about Sept. lst, making men’s 
underwear. 


—North Carolina, Scotland Neck. 
Messrs. Andrews and Coughenour and J. 
BE. Bowers will erect another knitting 
mill here for making hosiery. The build- 
ing will be 40 by 90 feet, and will give em- 
ployment to about 100 colored operatives. 

E. Bowers will be manager of the 
plant. 


—*Pennsylvania, Boyertown. The knit- 
ting mill, recently vacated.by Geo. W. 
Unger, who has moved to new quarters, 
will be put in operation by Dr. L. K. 
Francis and son. 


—*Pennsylvania Millheim. The Harri- 
son Hosiery Company has been organized 
to operate the new knitting mill estab- 
lished here. C. P. Hancock is president; 
F. C. Angle, secretary; Alfred Walter 
treasurer and W. Joseph Harrison, su- 
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intendent 

for about 
ncreased 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia The 
Economy Knitting Co. has recently been 
organized and is now operating a mill, 
making ladies’ cotton hosiery at Oxford 
ind Turner Sts. Wm. Rowbottom, J. C. 
Bower and others are interested. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George 
Long, formerly with Charles Webber and 
Thomas W. Bowers, with John Blood & 
Bros., have formed a partnership and are 
now operating a plant making misses’ 

imless and men’s half hose, under the 

ime of Long & Bowers. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
May Knitting Company is a new con 
recently formed for manufacturing 
ton hosiery. The plant is located in 
Thos. Henry & Sons’ Mill, formerly 
known as the Thomas Dolan & Co.’s 
plant. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. C. A. Con- 
rad has recently started the manufac- 
ture of hosiery at this place. 


*Pennsylvania, Shoemakersville. 
Wagner & Heckman’'s knitting mill at 
this place will manufacture cotton seam- 
ess hosiery, operating 21 chi , with 
team power. 


} 


Pennsylvania, Troy. The Troy Knit- 
7 


, Company have decided to rebuild 
ir mill, which was destroyed by fire 
recently. They have not yet decid 


d up- 

location, as they do ire to 
on former sit The 

mated at about $18,000, with 


$12,000. 


*Pennsylvania, Troy. The Troy 
Knitting Co., whose plant was recently 
destroyed by fire, has started rebuilding 
the mill and will have it in operation 
about the 15th of August. They will in- 
stall 2 sets of cards, 800 spindles and 30 
knitting machines, for making fine wool 
ladies’ hosiery and also fine worsted 
goods. The firm comprises L. H. Olins, 
Wm. F. Dewitt, J. F. Pierse, M. L. Case, 
H. K. Mitchell and Jos. Stead, an un- 
limited partnership. 


Pennsylvania, Williamsport. At a 
meeting held recently by the citizens in 
the interest of establishing a knitting 
mill, the meeting was organized with J. 
M. Furey, president, and George N. 
Plankerhorn, secretary. 


South Carolina, Blacksburg The 
Blacksburg Spinning & Knitting Co. has 
been recently incorporated with capital 
stock of $15,000 by J. G. Black, A. H. Pol- 
lock, J. Meir and others. It is stated 
that they will equip the plant for knit- 
ting mill at first and later may build a 
yarn mill. 


—*Virginia, Farmville W. G. Venable 
is president; S. P. Venable, secretary, 
ind S. P. Vanderslice, treasurer of the 
Farmville Knitting Mill Co., about 
which we have made previous reports. 
They are nearly ready to start. 


Virginia, Norfolk. The Norfolk Hos- 
iery Mills Company has been organized 
with A. M. Bowling (Baltimore) presi- 
dent: F. M. Kellam (Norfolk) vice-presi- 
dent: B. R. Ritter (Baltimore) secretary; 


t 


SS 


=> 


ss 
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William P. Bowling (Baltimore) treas- 
urer. The capital stock is placed at 
$10,000 to be increased to $50,000. Yarns 
and cotton and woolen hosiery will be 


manufactured. 


—*Virginia, Williamsburg The new 
knitting plant at this place will be oper- 
ated by the Williamsburg Knitting Mill 
Co., recently organized with capital 
stock of $50,000, L. W. Lane, Jr., presi- 
dent and A. W. Chapin, superintendent. 
The plant will be equipped with 25 knit- 
ting machines for making fleece-lined 
underwear and balbriggans. Cone yarn 
will be used for the present, but later 
earding and spinning machinery is to be 
installed. Steam will be the motive 
power. 


Ealargements and improvements. 
*Georgia, Rossville. Additional ma- 
chinery has installed in the Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills, increasing the ca- 
pacity from 900 to 1000 dozen pairs of 
hosiery per day. 


*Iowa, Des Moines. Work is now pro- 
gressing on the alterations and improve- 
ments to the Tabernacle property re- 
cently purchased by the Iowa Knitting 
Company and which we have previously 
reported on. 


Missouri, St Louis The Criterion 
Hosiery Miils will now be operated under 
the name of the Premier Hosiery Mills, 
Wm. G. Hills, proprietor and Paul F 
Vogel, superintendent. The 
has been increased to $25,000 ! are 
now installing a fully equipped dye plant 
The plant is equipped with 25 knitting 
machines. 


1 


Michigan, Lansing The property of 
the Lansing Clothing Company has been 
purchased by the Michigan Knitting 
Company, who will remove from their 
present location to the new quarters. A 
new dye house is be built and it is 
thought that the concern will add the 
manufacture of cloihing to the knitting 


business. 
New York, Fort Plain. 


Mills contemplate installing 
machinery in the plant. 


The Devoe 
additional 


New York, Greenwich Twelve new 
knitting machines have recently been in- 
stalled in the plant operated by Jesse V 
Palmer. 


*New York, Littl 
shut down, during 


Falls. After a 
which time repairs 
and improvements have been made to 
the Little Falls Knitting Co.'s plant, 
work has been resumed. A new 250 h. p. 
engine has been installed, also a new 
dynamo and a 48-inch mixing picker. 
They have also ordered two three- 
eylinder garnet machines. 


New York, Oneonta. The Glovers- 
ville Knitting Company will establish a 
branch factory at this place. 


New York, Rome. The Rome Textile 
Company is to erect a large addition to 
the plant. 


“New York, Warsaw. The Warsaw 
Knitting Mills have recently received 
five new German machines and are in- 
stalling the same in the plant. 


-Pennsylvania Kutztown. 
provements to H. K 


The im- 
Deisher's Knitting 
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been 


Mills have completed recently 
Among the additions made, was the add- 
ing of one story, raising the engine and 
dynamo and new flooring. 


-Pennsylvania, Lewisburg. Jos. Mus 
ser & Sons are now having an additior 
built to their knitting plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Plans 
have been prepared for a four-story brick 
addition to be built to Thos. Buck & 
Co.'s hosiery plant, at Front, York and 
Jasper Streets. 


*Virginia, Berkley. The Berkley 
Knitting lills, reported as erecting 
addition, will install seven new knitting 
machines in the plant, giving them 

tal of twenty. 

*Virginia, Suffolk. An addition is to 
be built to A. H. & W. E. Cobb's knit- 
ting mill is place. A dyeing plant 
will be when completed. 


Millx Starting € p. 

*New York, Perry The Perry Knit- 
ting Company's new yarn mill has bee 
completed and they are now securing 
necessary help. 


‘Mills Shutting Down. 
New Yerk, Little Falls. The plant 

" Rockton Knitting Mills has beer 
ut down for two or three weeks, unt 
new water wheel is put in and other 

repairs made 


essary 





Silk. 


New "Sills. 

*Main Westbrook. Contract for 
rection of the new mill for the Haskell 
ilk Company has been let to Gray & 
Tueston, who will begin work at ar 
early date. 

Michigan, Belding. A new silk weay 
ing mill, 400 by 200 feet, 4 stories hig! 
will be erected here by Belding Bros 
who recently made a proposition to tl 
city, which has been favorably acted up 
on, that if they would be exempted from 
taxation for a period of ten years, tt 
plant would be built. This will furnis 
employment for about 500 people. 


*New York, College Point. The new 
concern now operating a ribbon mill a 
this place, is known as the Colum 
Weaving Co., Schwarze, Stern & Erle 
hoetter, proprietors, instead of Schwarz 
& Levy, as previously reported 


*Pennsylvania, Bradford 
on, of Paterson, N. J., who 
throwing mill here, 
market for a second hand 100 h. 
and > h. p. second hand engine. 


erate a 


*Pennsylvania, Coplay. Work 
been started on construction of the bui 
ings for the new silk mill to be est 
lished at this place. 


*Pennsylvania, Trevorton, The Shan 
okin Silk Throwing Co., capital of $20.0 
D. F. Reichert, president; Wm. M. Di 
kleberger, treasurer; expects to hav: 
silk throwing plant in operation by Ju 
They have erected a building and 
now installing the machinery from 
Shamokin Silk Mill. 
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Pennsylvania, new silk 
throwing plant established at 
this place by Messrs. Storms and Miller 
They have lk space in one of James 
I. Blakslee’s buildings and will give em- 
ployment to about 50 people. 


Weissport. A 
been 


Whitehaven Work 
the erection of the 
which will be 
Peter Magagna, 
the Freeland 


*Pennsylvania, 
been started on 
new silk mill here, 
ited by F. Frigerio and 
formerly connected with 
Silk Mill Co. 


has 
Oper- 


The new silk 
which we have 


*Pennsylvania, York. 
plant at this place, about 
made previous mention, will be known 
as the Diamond Silk Co., capital of $200,- 
000. R. L. Shetter is president and P. C 
Wiest, treasurer of the mill, which will 
be for throwing raw silk, and which will 
have an equipment of 40,000 spindles. 
Steam power will be used. 

Rhode Island, Bristol. Work has 
been started on another new factory 
building here. the Textile Manufacturing 
Company, recently incorporated for 
manufacturing upholstery The 
mill will be 170 by 40 feet, 2 stories. i 
Milson. formerly of this place, 
ested in the company. 


goods. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 

*Connecticut, Middletown The new 
building for the Portland Silk Company 
under way, the granite founda- 
completed 


is now 


tion now being 


*Connecticut, Middletown It is ex 
pected to have the addition to the Port- 
land Silk Company's mill in operation by 
July lst. 


*Maryland, Ilchester. The Thistle 
Mill Co., which has recently completed 
erection of a new mill, with equipment of 
200 looms, will soon start on erection of a 
lveing plant 


Pittsfield V 
ire peing 
plant 


rious 
made 


Massachusetts 
alterations and additions 
to the A. H. Rice & Co.'s 


num- 
Bar- 


New Jersey, Paterson. A large 
ber of looms are being installed in 
clay & Co.'s Silk Mill, at Clifton 
Oram. The new 


Mfg. Co. has been 
have also install- 


*New Jersey, Port 
mill of the E. J. Ross 
put in operation. They 
ed some new machinery in the old plant 


Pennsylvania, Lansdale 
ments and improvements ar 
to the Lanza Silk Co.'s plar 


Enlarge- 
to be made 


Priceburg A large 
built to the Priceburg 
Silk Mill, Valentine Bliss, proprietor. As 
is completed, Mr Bliss will remove 
Mill, now at Scranton, to 


*Pennsylvania, 
iddition is being 


soon 
his Providence 
this place. 
*Pennsylvania Shamokin. Messrs 
Kulp and Savidge have recently present- 
ed the Shamokin Silk Mills with some 
land, upon which they contemplate erect- 
ing a large addition, about next fall. 


Mills Starting Up. 

“Pennsylvania, Kutztown. The 
town Silk Throwing Mills, A. R. 
son, proprietor and manager, have 
operations. 


Kutz- 
Morri- 
begun 
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Mills Shutting Down. 
New York, Fort Hunter! 
Hunter Silk Mill, operated by 


Co., Ltd., has been shut down 


New 


} 


York, Syracuse. Operations 
have begun in the new plant of the Syra- 
cuse Silk Company, recently incorporated 
it this place. Mr. Edwin S. Brown, for- 


merly proprietor of the Hornellsville Silk 
ind re- 


Mill, 
move 


close 


will that mill down, 
the machinery to this pace 





Miscellaneous. 


New Mills 
California, 

flax and twine 

this place, the 


Oakland A new 
mill will be established at 
Board of Trade have sub- 
improving the streets, a 
ew concern, 


$100,000 


scribed $1500 for 


request of the 

Pennsylvania, Chester. An experi- 
mental plant for weaving linens is to be 
installed in the Chester Manufacturing 
Co.’s No. 1 Mill, and if it proves success- 
ful, they will erect a large new stru 
for manufacturing fine linen table cloths, 
napkins and other goods. 


‘ture 


Lewiston Cc. B. Max 
for Thompson Bros., 
others, in starting a 
this work 
ind 


ennsylvania, 
formerly dyer 
igag with 
dye house at 


the hosiery 


place to do 
irn trade 


Pennsylvania, Philadelp} A new 
building is to be erected at corner of 
‘rankford Avenue ind Street by 

Robert Foerderer, for Edgewater 
Works, now at Frankford Creek 
renton Avenue. The main building 
will be SO by 160 feet. Contract for 
ion has been let to George Kessler. 


*Pennsylvania, Yardley. The 
plant to be established a 
place by Theodore C. Search, Os 
White and others will be operated 
nam<é f the Cold Spring Bleaching 
Works, for which appli 
has been made 


cning 


‘and 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
New J Paterson. The Lamond 
Robertson Company inform us that 
stall six new looms and one 
the new addition now being 


rsey 


1 


Garnersville It is 
tockland Print Works 
down for two months, during 
repairs will be made to the 


New 

that 
o shut 
which time 
plant 


York, 
the 


report- 


t 


are 


Dye W 


orks 


Mille Starting U p. 
*Massachusetts, Fall 
have been resumed in the 
Works, recently closed 


tiver Opera- 


American 








PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 


—Stephen B. 
treasurer and agent for the Barnaby 
Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., has been 
succeeded by Arthur H. Mason, treasurer 
and agent of the Sanford Spinning Mill 
before it was purchased by the New Eng- 
land Cotton Yarn Co., and who has since 
managed it for that company. 


Ashley, for many years 


—William Bottomley, overseer of spin- 
ning at the Weetamoe Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., has resigned. 


—Wiliam Bagshaw, formerly assistant 
overseer of the carding department of the 
Wm. A. Slater Mills Corporation, Slaters- 
ville, R. IL, is now boss carder of the 
Groveville Mills, Yardville, N. J. 


—J. A. Boseman, formerly superintend- 
ent of the mill of the Quinn Mfg. Co., 
Petersburg, Va., has been apponted su- 
perintendent of the Levi Cotton Mills, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


—wW. P. Campbell, superintendent of 
the Efird Mfg. Co., Albermarle, N. C., 
has severed his connection with the con- 
cern, and J. D. Bacon, formerly overseer 
of carding at the Wiscasset Mill, Albe- 
marle, is his successor. 


Conley has resigned his 
position with the Otis Co. at Ware, 
Mass. Mr. Conley intends to go to 
Georgia to superintend a cotton mill 
there. 


—Thomas H. 


—Edward Champagne is now overseer 
of weaving at the Parker Mill, Fall 
River, Mass. 


late overseer at night 
with the Vance Cotton Mill, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has accepted a position 
with the new Richmond Spinnning Mills 
in that city. 


—John Denton, 


—James A. Dresser, who has been an 
overseer of weaving in the Laconia Mills, 
Biddeford, Me., for about 25 years, has 
resigned. Frank L. Hammond, a former 
Pepperell overseer, has succeeded him. 


—George Florence, overseer of spinning 
with the Newman (Ga). Cotton Mills, has 
moved to Florence, Ala., to accept the 
superintendency of the Ashcraft Cotton 
Mills of that place. 


—W. Franklin has succeeded N. Mars- 
den as overseer of mule spinning at the 
Berkshire Cotton Mill, Adams, Mass. 


—E. A. French, 
Boott Cotton Mills, 
resigned. 


boss dresser at the 
Lowell, Mass., has 


—C. H. Goodroe, a former superintend- 
ent of the Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton Mill, 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
new Gwinnett Mill at Lawrenceville, Ga. 


—William H. Hawkins has closed his 
labors as overseer of spinning in the 
China Mills, Suncook, N. H., and the 
room is now being looked after by E. P. 
Northrop. 


—Akron Holley, loom fixer at the War- 
wick Cotton Mills, Augusta, Ga., has 


been promoted to the position of over- 
seer of weaving, succeeding James Par- 
due. 


—Vaughn Hildreth, of Adams, Mass., 
has accepted the position of overseer of 
the warping, slashing and spooling de- 
partments at the Eclipse Mill in North 
Adams. 


—George McKenzie, overseer of dyeing 
for the William A. Slater Corporation, 
Slatersville, R. LL. has severed his con- 
nection with the company, in whose 
employ he had been for eighteen years. 


—Charles E. Meader, for a number of 
years manager of the Pontiac Bleachery, 
Pontiac, R. L, resigned June Ist, to ac- 
cept a position with the Lowell Bleach- 
ery, Lowell, Mass., as superintendent. 


—M. L. Moore, who has had charge of 
the spinning at one of the Odell Mills, of 
Concord, N. C., has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the new yarn mill at Harri- 
man, Tenn. 


—P. A. McGraw, secondhand in weave 
room No. 2 of the Henrietta (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills, has severed his connection 
with that company to become overseer 
of weaving in the Camden (8S. C.) Cotton 
Mill, succeeding J. H. Booth. S. J. Whit- 
aker, of Gaffey, S. C., will succeed him 
at Henrietta, 


—Robert W. McAllister, for six years 
overseer of weaving at the Boott Cotton 
Mills, Lowell, Mass., is now with the 
North Pownal (Vt.) Mfg. Co. 


—J. R. McCaskill, boss carder and 
spinner at the Maxton Cotton Mill, Max- 
ton, N. C., has been appointed to succeed 
J. 8S. Smith as superintendent of the mill. 


—Thomas O’Brien, secondhand of cone 
winding in the Appleton Mill, Lowell, 
Mass., has resigned to take full charge of 
winding, reeling and twisting for the 
Duck Mfg. Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


—E. C. Pratt will be superintendent of 
the No. 1 mill of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Lowell, Mass., to be erected at Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 


—J. Priestley, boss carder at the New 
York Mills, N. Y., has resigned. 


—Charies Arthur Rice ,assistant super- 
intendent of the Southbridge Printing 
Co. at Southbridge, Mass., resigned re- 
cently to accept June Ist a position in 
Philadelphia. 

—E. J. Steed, late overseer of weaving 
at the Revolution Cotton Mill, Greens- 
boro, N. C., is now overseer of weaving 
in the Columbia Mill, Ramseur, N. C. 


—J. 8. Smith has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Maxton Cotton Mills, 
Maxton, N. C., and J. R. McCaskill, 
carder and spinner in the mill, has been 
promoted to take his place. 


—R. H. Smith has resigned the superin- 
tendency of the North Levi Cotton Mill, 
Rutherfordton, N. C., to accept a similar 


position at the Memphis 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Cotton Mills, 
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—Thomas Sullivan formerly of the 
Durfee Mills, began work recently as 
overseer of the mule room in the Shove 
Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass., succeeding 
John Baker. 


—F. Tower is now boss irder at the 
May’s Landing Water Power Co. at 
May’s Landing, N. J., having succeeded 
T. Conroy. 

—M. R. Vick, overseer of carding in the 
Meridian (Miss.) Cotton Mill, has re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
Kearney (Neb.) Cotton Mill. 


—Robert H. Wild, overseer of weaving 
in the Hargraves Mills Fall River, 
Mass., has been appointed superintendent 
of the mill of the Peabody Mfg. Co., in 
Newburyport. 

—Alex Achin, secondhand of 
at the Fall River Iron Works, 
cepted charge of ring spinning and 
ing at the No. 2 Shove ” 

Mass. 

W. C. York, ove 
the Columbia Mfg. C 
has resigned. 


Woolen. 


—Thomas E. Air 
the card room for rT 
& Felt Co., Amsterdam, N 
Bidwell, owing 
has resigned as overseer 
department at the Simson & 


Mill, Woonsocket 


Georg 


-~R. W. Barber, of Monsor 
taken James A. Benjami 
superintenden t the 


Mill Foxcroft 


M. Baillie 
* of the Eur 


Canada, 


Paul Campbell 


] V 


cardin 


f 


( combing 
Philadelphia 
t lent 


ayunk. 


: 


Mass. Mr. Duffs 
Masonic charm by 
North Andover mill 


departure. 


H. Drake ha 
boss carder for 


Mills, Raritan, N. J 


Thomas Goddard is 
for the Penobscot Wool 
Me 
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Lyman Hamm has ré accepted 
the position of overseer of f ing at 
the Raritan Woolen Mills, N. J. 


Hampden 
resigned. 
irder 


Provi- 


r, boss dyer at 

Dalton, Mass. 

Hirst has resigned a 

Riverside Worsted Mills. 
I, 


P. F. Hanlin has recently a pted 
the position of boss finisher for Wm. E. 
Hayward & Co East Douglas, Mass. 
Mr. Hanlin, for the past four and 4 
irs, had been with the Assabet 
it Maynard. 
Howart! late of Geo. C 
Philadelphia, has recently ; 
superintendency of the Chau- 
Worsted Mills at Jamestown, 


George 


Mad- 
room 


ard 


W 


Josep Cc. FP 
rrair Mfg. C 
1 in Bloomfield 


Oak: s & Co 


w y } } 


by Thom 


Fitz 


as 
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seer of finishing for the Hampden 
(Mass.) Mills has accepted a similar 
position with Simson & Kirkaldy, Woon- 
socket, R. 


Co., 


—Thomas F. Ryan, formerly of Leba- 
non, N. H., is now filling the position of 
boss finisher for the Melrose Woolen Co., 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Daniel Welsh is now 

Warren Woolen 
Conn. 


boss finisher for 
the Co., Stafford 


Springs, 


J. W. Whitehead, formerly 
at Moosup, Conn., has become 
of weaving at the Staffordville 
Mill, Staffordville, Conn. 


designer 
overseer 


Woolen 


John W late of Ballard- 
vale, Mass., entered upon his new 
duties overseer of carding and comb- 
ing for James Roy & Co. at West Troy, 
ms Be 


Whitworth, 
has 


as 


Knit. | 
the 
has 


carder at 
Hudson, N. Y., 


Peter Burkhardt, boss 
Harder Knitting Co., 


resigned, 

of Co- 
super- 

Kntting 


Ilerbert 
hoes, N. Y., 
intendent of 
Mills, Scranton, 


Chatfield, formerly 
has become assistant 
the Lackawanna 

Pa. 


in 
the 
has 
dyer 
mill 


M. C. Cuttle, for 
charge of the dyeing department of 
Shaw Stocking Co. at Lowell, Mass., 
been appointed superintendent and 

f new Hooper Knitting Co.'s 


the past 14 years 


a the 


it Lowell, 


the 
has 
the 


formerly manager of 

«= Mills, York, Pa 
positior ith 

L d Underwe Co 


Pa 


nia, 
N. Farrington, formerly Cohoes, is 
with the Waterford 
rford, N. Y., 


of 
Knitting Co 
carder. 


now 
Wats is boss 
for the Me- 
Mechanics- 


irder 
Mills, 


resigned 


John Gatlip, be 
esville Knitting 


N. ¥ has 


John Howell 
several years at the P 
Mills, Mohawk, N. ¥Y 
and rccepted 

Rockton, N. Y., The 
ing him at the 


overseer of carding for 
Knitting 
resigned 
ion at 
succeed- 


iragon 
recently 
imilar posit 
ymas Ritchie 
Paragon Mill 


D. Hall, of 
pointed 


ing mill 


has been ap- 
superintendent the new knit- 


Washingtor 


P. Kit 
is man 
mill a 


John 


1. W Kenne 
town is now hoss 
ford Mitten & Hosiery Co 


man 
Rock- 
kford, Il 


irder 


Ror 


of Bald- 
position 


Schenec- 


(harles 8. Parrish, formerly 
winsville, Mass., has secured a 
with the Alpha Knitting Co., of 


tady, N. Y. 

Phil- 
the 

Hosiery 


Frank Rodn formerly of 
mont, N. Y is now secondhand in 
knitting room of the Saratoga 
Mills, Stillwater, N. Y 


John Wheeler, formerly of Philadel- 
Pa., has ree tly accepted a 
tion of boss card for the Norfolk & 


phis nosi- 
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New 
Conn, 


H. M. Wright, who has filled the 
sition of foreman in the seaming depart- 
ment of the Broadalbin Knitting 
Broadalbin, N. Y., has been succeeded 
by W. L, Pitt. 


Fred Zee, overseer of carding at the 
Halcyon Mills, Cohoes, N. Y recently 
accepted a position in a similar capacity 
at Bristol, Conn. 


Brunswick Hosiery Co., Norfolk, 


po- 


Co., 





Deaths. 


joetius Murphy, of Paterson, N. J., 
one of the best known silk men in the 
country, died very suddenly May 23d. He 
had been on a pieasure drive and stopped 
to view th trotting races at Dundee 
Driving Park when he was stricken with 
heart trouble and died almost immedi- 
ately in his carriage. Mr. Murphy was 
born in Dublin in 1882, and was a gradu- 
ite of Trinity College. He engaged in 
mining in Central America and Mexico, 
but owing to his health, was forced to 
relinquish this work. He then located in 
Paterson, where he became associated 
with John Ryle, a silk manufacturer, and 
afterwards engaged in the manufacture 
of broad silks and ribbons. He was 
sociated later with William Ryle & 
raw silk importers, of New York. His 
health had necessitated his retirement a 
short time ago. He leaves a widow and 
three children. 


John Holland 
the best known mill men in New 
land, died at his home May 2th 
N. H., in his sixty-ninth year 
protracted iliness The deceased 
born in Padiham, Lancashire, Eng 
1, 1831 He came to this country 
Lae of ® and located in Fall 
Was engaged in the 
Later he moved to Taunton, 
where he learned the cotton busi- 
and was chosen superintendent 
the Taunton Cotton Mills, which position 
he held until 1878 when he was appointed 
superintendent of the mills of the Co- 
Mfg of Dover Two years 
his appointment as superintendent 
he was izgent of mills, 
held for 19 Three 
sons daughters him 


Co., 


for of 
Eng- 
Dover, 
after a 
was 
May 
at 
tiver 
grocery 


many years one 


where he 
business. 
Mass., 


ness, of 


checo Co 
ifter 
choser these 
this po 


thre: 


ition years 


survive 


Solomon F. Cushman a prominent 
woolen manufacturer of Monson, Mass 
died at his home May 26th from the ef 
cts of a paralytic shock. Mr. Cushmar 
s born November 18, 182¢ In 1856 he 
ccepted a tion as bookkeeper for the 
Monson Woolen Co.. which position h 
held fe period of ten years He th 
terest in the busine 
increased, until in 1878 he pur 
chaser th entire property wh 
time he had oper two mills under 
firm name of 8. F. Cushman & Sons H 
was a trustee until recently of 
Monson Savings Bank and was 
many ye its president, and also 
director of the National Bank, and for 
time its vice-president He was trea 
urer of the public library at this pl 
since its organization, and a director 
the academy for many years. Six sor 
who have been his 
woolen business, and 
vive him. The death 
removes from the 
‘ider business men 


pos 


secu ‘ in in 


ited 


irs 


issociates in 

one daughter, su 
of Mr. Cushm 
town the last of t 
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Chester Ballou Smith, of Woonsocket, 
R. L., one of the foremost of the young 
business men of that city, died in May, in 
his thirty-eighth year ,after an illness of 
about a year. He was president of the 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., treas- 
urer of the. Jenckesville Mills Co 
rector in the Morrill Knitting Co. and 
Dunn Worsted Co., and director of the 
Woonsocket National jank and Woon- 
socket Institute for Savings. Mr. Smith 
was born in Woonsocket in 1863 After 
graduating from Dean Academy, he en- 
tered the employ of the American Wor- 
sted Co. to learn the business in all its 
branches. Later, he became agent of the 
company, a position he filled with 
marked success for a number of years. 


—Thomas Kay, president and superin 
tendent of the Thomas Kay Woolen 
Mills Co., Salem, Ore., died April 27th. 
He had been in ill health for several 
months, and died two weeks after enter- 
ing St. Vincent’s Hospital. The deceased 
was born in <Applebridge, Yorkshire, 
Eng., in 1887. He was descended from a 
long line of woolen manufacturers, and 
from his youth was trained in that in- 
dustry. He came to this country in 
1857, and again in 1859, and worked in 
woolen mills. In 1875 he formed a part- 
nership and bought a mill at Browns- 
ville, which the firm operated until 1888 
when Mr. Kay sold out his interest to 
his associates He then spent some time 
in travel abroad, returning to Salem in 
1889, and built and operated th Salem 
Woolen Mills. This plant was destroyed 
by fire in 1895, but Was rebuilt, and is now 
in operation In 1892 he built ill at 
Waterloo for the manufact t 
hosiery and underwear 

tution was in operat 

burned in 18% Mr 

been In sympathy 

movements 

community ‘ 

the people of Salem dus 

ind perseverance i maintaining and 
operating his mills at this place During 
the hard times he kept his plant in op 


eration. even at a loss, in order 
mbployment to operatives H 


was universaliy regretted 


George L. Balcom, of 
lied May 13th, in his 
Baicom was a native 

For several years 
was engaged in 
n goods at Proctorsy 

he removed 

becamé yrs 

manufacturers ¢ 
widely known a 
nossessed what 
pr 


‘rompton & 
yrrcester, W 
morn 


Robert R. Smith, one of the prom- 
inent citizens of New Hartford, Conn., 
died suddenly Muy 13th. He was the son 
of John C. Smith, who in 1848, with his 
brother, Darius B. Smith, came to New 
Hartford and with Maj. Sanford Brown 
stablished t manufacture cotton duck 

which has since developed 
into the eenwoods Company and the 
firm of D. B. Smith & Sons. Robert R. 
Smith succeeded his father in the Green- 
woods Company and for many years was 
igent and manager 


Robert 8S. Olney, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Geo. W. Olney Woolen Co., 
Cherry Valley, Mass., died in May. After 
leaving college he entered the woolen 
business with his father, and performed 
the duties of bookkeeper until he was 
obliged to leave the office of the company 
ibout three months ago, as he had not 
been in the best of health for some time. 
Mr. Olney always took an active inter- 
est in town affairs and at one time was 
t member of the school committee. He 
was also a director of the Leicester Na- 
tional Bank, stockholder of the Leicester 
Water Supply Co., and director of the 
(Cherry Valley Cemetery Association. 
Besides a mother and one sister, he 
leaves three brothers, one, Thomas W., 
being president of the Geo. W. Olney 
Woolen Co. 


Benjamin Greenbank, a well-known 
rmer woolen manufacturer, died sud- 
denly from heart disease k month, at 

on Prospec t., Enfield 
uged 75 P He came from 
this country and engaged in 
nanufacture of woolen goods at 
Danville, t where he was very 
1] this mill was burned, 
he citizens of En- 
iter power on the 
in money he was 
Enfield, and in 1886 
stories high, with a 
ind storehouse For 
good business, but 
n in manufacturing 
obliged to give 
purchased in No 
vy the George Whit 
Royalston, Mass. 
isiness, Mr 
is farm and 
lk business, 


brought 


Mass 


Massachu 


Edward H 
Ray's Ws 
Woolen Company 


Massachusetts 


ment has been mas 


Yarn Co., to José 
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The Reason 
CLING-SURFACE 


Increases Power: 


It stops slipping first of all. The belt HAS to carry its full 
load. Asa result the belt stretches out under this strain, for 
it can’t slip to relieve itself; Cling-Surface DOES NOT make 
it stretch, the load does; but as it stretches it sags down on the 
pulleys, giving increased contact between them and the belt. 
This means greater and greater power developed, even up to 
45% increase. This, in a less degree, applies to upright as 
well as more horizontal belts. The special advantages of 
Cling-Surface are also that the belt clings without sticking to 
the pulleys, and that it is a perfect preservative for belts. 

Ask us more about these new possibilities. 


Cling-Surface Mfg. Co., 
199-205 Virginia St., - - - Buffalo, N. Y. 








of Heating, Ventilating, 
Drying, and Cooling. 
EXTENSIVELY USED IN 


The Buffalo 
Cotto 
Elevating Fans, 


eye a 

GE COMPANY ENCINE. 
FIRST AWARD AND GOLD 
MEDAL AT OMAHA, 1898. 


REFINEMENT OF REGULATION. 
SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN. 


THOROUGHNESS OF CON- 
STRUCTION. 


EXCELLENCE OF FINISH. 





| 
Catalogue of all on | 
application. 


Buffalo Forge Company. | 


BUFFALO,N. Y.,U.S.A. 


| 
New York. Cleveland. Chicago. | 
2 
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Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 
publishers. Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 





Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co., 150 Devonshire 
8&i., Boston. 
Arc Lamps. 
Lea Manufacturing Co., Elwood, Indiana. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W., Paterson, N. J. 
Tower & Wallace, Broadway and 25th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Artificial Stone. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Asphalting & Asphalt Materials. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Asphalt Roofing. 
arren Bros. Co.. 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Automatic Feeds fer Cotton and 
fool. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis 8t, E. Newark, 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Hammer, C. H. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Jeftrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, II. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer 


sey. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 


Alexander Bros, 410 No. 8d St, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia St., Buffalo, 


w.Y-. 
Stephenson Mfg, Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Belt Hooks. 
Bristols Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane, Boston. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Blowers. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Micb. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Blower Co., New York. 
Sturtevant, B. F.Co., Boston, Mass. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Murray, C. O., Nashua, N. H 
Parker, Henry Co, Springfield, Vt. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Mill, Me. 
Boiler Compounds. 
Straus & Co., 59 Broad St., New York. 
Boiler Tube Cleaners. 
Coggeshall Mfg. Co., 130 1-2 Liberty St., 
New York. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co.. Providence, R. I. 
Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 


Mraidna. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Bridges. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co, East Berlin, 
Conn. 
Brushes. 
Felton, 8. A. & Son Co, Marchester, N. H. 
Brushers 
See Napping Machines. 
Buildings (Steel). 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, 
Conn qua 
Berr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 
Mass. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 

Arlington Machine Works, Arlington 

Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. 1. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
tusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
See also Imyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Booth, Benj. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Buck Card Clothing Co., Palmer, Mass. 
Hammer, C, H. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Hardy Machine Co., Bidceford, Me. 
Roy, 8.8. & Son, Worcester, Mass. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 
Phila. Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
Pa. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. |. 
Howard, Geo. C.. 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Cement “Dealers.” 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Eastern Machinery Co., The, New Haven, 
Conp. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co., North Adams, 
Masa. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi 
dence, R. 1 
Commission Merchants (Dry Goods, 
K nit Geeds). 
Hirschman, H. 419 Broome St., New York. 


tas 


: 
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Warren Pulley Cover 





AND LASTS FOR YEARS. 


BETTER THAN LEATHER LAGGING. 


More Easily Applied. 
The Expense Connected With Its Use is 
Merely Trifling. 





We will forward a trial case of WARREN’S 
PULLEY COVER together with a brush and full 
instructions for application for $12.00 delivered. 
If not satisfactory after a fair trial at the expiration 
of 30 days, no charge will be made for portion used. 











Wasren Manufacturing Co. 
34 Jackson St., Chicago. 
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Concrete. 
Warren ros. Co., 143 Federal St , Boston. 
Conveying Machinery and C hains. 
Jeffrey Manutacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Link Belt Machines Co. , Chicago, Ill. 
‘opper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
opper Print BRellers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 


Mass. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

opper Work for Dyers. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
yhia. 

afanger Foundry & Machine Co., 
dence 

P hillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

‘orrugated Kron Shutters. 

The Kerlin Iron Bridge Co., 
Conn. 

lotten (Egyptian). 

Stoddard, Haserick, 
ton. 

otton Elevators. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Link Belt Machines Co., Chieago Ill. 

otton Machinery. 

Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila. 


Provi- 


East Berlin, 


Richards & Co., Bos- 


Pa. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel 
h 
olnis’ & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, 

Easton-Burnham Co., 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and 

Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough American 
Co, Pawtucket, I. 

Kilburn, L incoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

McKerrow, H.G. & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 

Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 

cock and Somerset Sts, P hiladelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 

Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 

ton Mass. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, ‘Woon. 

socket, R, 
lotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
%o, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Decoration Wash for Interiors. 
Moore, Benj. & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Designers. 

Freund, Eugene F , 

York 
Dextrine. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane 8t., New York. 
trcryers. 

Arlington Machine 

Heights, Mass 
Birch Brothers. Sempenv iis, ! Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. Ww. & Sons Co. ., Philadel. 
»hia. 

otanger Foundry & Machine Co., 
dence, R. I. 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 

Ph Eadorphge Textile Machinery Oo, Phila. 

delphia, 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, BR. I. 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 

Sargent’s, O. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Sturtevant, B. ¥. Co, 34 Oliva’ St, Boston, 

Massa. 
Dusters. 

See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers 

American Yarn Printing Works, 

North 22d 8t., Philadelphia. 


Hopedale, Mass. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Wood 


Machine 


140 Maiden Lane, New 
Works, 


Arlington 


Provi. 


134-150 
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Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philacelphia. 
Capstick, Jobn & Sons, Montville, N.J. 
Conoes Dye Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
os came Worsvead Miiis (yarns), Bristol, 
Davidson & Brooke, 2560 No. 3d St., Phila- 
delphia. 
Dancan & Baillie, Cohoes, N. Y. 
firth & Foster Uv, Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R, & Bauit, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & D e Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, 2 
Littlewood. G. J.,& 3ons, Manayunk, Pa. 
Lorimers, The Ww m. H. & Sons Co., P hila. 
Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo 4 md 
New England Thread Co , Pawtucket, R. I 
Pawtucket pyeing & Sivaching Oo, raw- 
tucket, R. 
P hiladeiphia Linen Finishing Co., Frank. 
fort, Philadelphia. 
Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
Arlington Machine Works, 
Heights, Mass. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butterwortno, H.W, &SonsCo Phila Pa 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Provi- 


Arlington 


Sts, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, 
dence, BR. I. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
ae, > - & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
eee , Paterson, N. J. 
Lincoln, rhe’ Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. 
Peel, Samuel H. 
phia Pa, 
Phenix tron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Avte., Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia Te xtile Machinery Co, Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillips, The Thomas C 0, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 
Ruasden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sturtcvant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R.I 
Dye House Cans. 
Hill, Jame- Mtg. Co., 
Dyehouse Fleors. 
Warren Bros., 143 F. deral St., 
Dye Sticks, 
Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M., Philadelphia, Pa 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Aniline Co., 163 No. Front St., 
Philadelphia. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
York. 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co., 174-176 Purchase St., 
Boston. 
Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front St., N. Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar 8t, New York. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 
St, N 
Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
Innis & Co, 3 Cedar 'st, New York. 
Jaeck Bros. . The, Co., 62-68 No. llth St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A, "& Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 
Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, Uncasville, Conn 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. ¥. 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear] St, N. Y. 
Koechl. V ictor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., New Y ork. 
Matheson, W. J, & Co, 182- 184 Front St, N.Y. 
Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 
Molt Bros.. Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 


Germantown, Philadel- 


Providence, R. I. 


Boston. 
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Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear) St, N. Y. 

Richmond & Foley, 235 x. Front St., 
Philadelphia. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Uo, 100 
William St., New York. 

Schoellxopt, Hartford & Hanna Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

os Dye Wood Ext. Co, The Bourse, 
Phila, Pa. 


Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-137 Front St., N. Y. 
Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


N. Y. 
Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N 
Thayer, Ed. M., 106 Broad S8t., 


Dynamos. 
Sturtevant, Co., 
Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Elastic Web Calendering Machines. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N.J. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
Eastern Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Electrical Construction, 
Philxdeiphia Electric Construction 
Philadelphia. 
Electric Fans. 
Buffalo Forge Co., 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., 
Electric Motors. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Engine Foundations. 
Warren Bros. Vo., 143 Federal St., 
Engineers. Mechanical. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co., The, East Berlin, 
Conn. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
R ttenhouse, Frank, Norristown, Pa. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Burt Manutacturing Co, Akron, Ohio. 
Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus, 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Pendleton, Walter & Lo., 
Feed Water Pamps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. | 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 


Boston, Mass. 


B. F. Boston. 


Co., 


Buffslo, N. Y. 
Boston. 


Boston. 


New York. 


Fireproof Construction. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, 
Conn. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 
Mass. 
Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co., 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston. 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 
Friction Hoisting Drums. 
Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn, 
Fulling Mille for Weolen Goods. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis, 604 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Exhausters. 
Sturtevant Co., B F., Boston. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 


Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
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Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 


Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Generating Sets. 


Buffalo Forge Co., 
Sturtevant vo., B. F, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston. 


Meating. 
See a 
Heddle 
Watson, sa 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 


Hoisting Machinery. 
The Eastern Machinery Co. 
Conn. 
Hose. 
Boston Belting Co 
Mosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Air Moistening Co., 
Mydro Extractors. 
American Too! & Machine Co, 
Rusden Machine Co,, Warren, R 
Webendorter & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 
Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Cathcart, John & Co., 115 Franklin St., 
New York. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 


New Haven, 


-» Boston. 


Boston. 


Boston. 


Friedberger & Co, Edgings, Germantown 
Phila, Pa. 

Fleming & Chapin, Philadelphia. 

Hepest & Horwitz, Lacing», 40 Howard St, 


Kavanaugh, Geo. W., Cohoes, N, Y. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, Allegheny Ave. 
and Emerald 8t., Phila. 

Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 


Mnit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Creches. Etc. 
Merrow Machine Uo, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland 8t, 
Phila Pa. 
Mnitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Muitting Machinery. 
American Knitting Machine Co., 
enden S8t., Providence, R. I, 
Beattie, Wm. & Son, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Branson Machine Co., 506 John St., Phila 
delphia. 
Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 
Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Fisher Knitting Machine Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Franklin Transfer Co,, Frauklin Fails, N.H. 
Hepworth 6 om Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 2 and Media og Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 
Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 
Lindley. Geo, W., 5122 Wakefield St., Ger 
mantown, Pa, 
Knittin 
5 - 


McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris 
town, Pa 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & Williams, ; 2079 E. Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Snyder, Homer P. Mfg. Co. 
N 


115 Wick 


Machine & Needle Co, 


Little Falls, 


N.Y. 
Staftord & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 
Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Crane Mfg. Co , Lakeport, N. H. 
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Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. 

Kavanaugh, Geo. W., Cohoes, N. Y. 

Lydali, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
anufacturers’ Supplies Co.,66 No. 4th St. 
ag a 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 

Page Needle Co , Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laboratory Outfits. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa 

Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St, Phila., 
Pa. (For wire.) 

Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 

Lubricators. 

Ameledema Oilless —_ Co., Berkeley 
St., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucibie Co, Jersey City, N. J. 

Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Lum pers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Machinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Schofield, Geo. L. Phila., Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. : 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 

Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 

I facturers’ Agent. 

"teen. Jas. D, 1001 Chestnut St, Phil 

adelpnia, Pa. 

Mechanical Draft. j 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 

Measuri and Folding Machines. 
Curtis tt MarbieiMachine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 5444 Hermon St, Worcester 

Mass. 

I erizing Machinery. 

"oaerwentit H. W. & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 

dence, R, I. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 

Mill Brushes. 

See aenenee 

Mills For Sale. 

Denny, R. B., 143 Federal] 8t., Boston. 

maall uilders and Engineers. : 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, C'. 
Ferguson. John W, Paterson, N. 

Mill Supplies. 

‘American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun ill, Paterson, 


N.J. ; 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R.I. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Holmesburg Banding Mfg. Co., Holmes- 

burg, Pa. : 

Jeflerwon, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 

Phila, Pa. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, 1 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 


apping Machines. : 
ee Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass . 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, I a. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1.2 and Media Sts., Phila 
aotene, FS 
Noils (Silk.) re 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whiteball, N. Y. 


Ryle, Wm. & Co., 54 Howard St., N. Y. 

Malcolm Mills Co., Frankford, Pa. 
Oil Filters. 

Burt Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Packing. 

Boston Belting Co , Boston. 

Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Paint. 

DeRonde, F.S.Co, 54 John St., New York 

City. 

Moore, Benj. & Co, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Painting and Whitewashing Machine 


Triumph Machine & Manufacturing Co. . 


209 Hester St., New York, N. Y. 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 

Patterns of European Novelties. 
European Pattern Supply Co., 530 Broad. 

way, N. Y. 

Patent Solicitors. 

Cray & Gregory, 3% School St, Boston, 
8 


ass. 
Siggers, E. G., Washington, D. C. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 
Pavers & Paving Materials. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Perforated Metal. 


Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N. J. 

Fraser & Chalmer, Chicago, Ii). 

Harrington & King Perforating Co., 230 
North Union St , Chicago. Ill. 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 


Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Pipe Covering. 
Keasby, R. A. 83 Warren St, New York. 
Norristown Covering Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa. 
Channon, H, Co, 25 Market St, Chicago, Il. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jeffrey Mavufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, 1. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
ae Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 


Presses. 
Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 3388 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
or - ~chamiaees H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia 
Crawford, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
(Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Plate.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Printers (Fabrics and Varn.) 
Capstick, John & Sons, Montville, N. J. 
American Yarn Printing Works, Philadel. 
phia. 
Pulleys. 
See Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Pulley Covers. 
Warren Mfg, Co., Chicago, Il}. 
Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N Y. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Quills. 
Parker, Henry Co, Springfield, Vt 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R.I. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 


PIP TS a 
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Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Ring Travellers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Uo, The, 
Heights. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
National Ring Traveller Co., Providence, 


50 Columbia 


R. 1. 
Morley Button Mfg. Co., Boston. 


Roofing Asphals. 

Wacren Bros. Co., 148 Federal St., Boston. 
Roofing, Gravel, Slag and Compeosi- 
tion. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Eastern Granite Roofing Co., Jersey City 
N.J 
Roofing Materials (Manufacturers). 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Reoting, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Warren Bros. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Rope Transmission. 
Awerican Mfg. Co., New York. 
Channon, H. Co., Chicago. 
Holmesburg Banding Mfg. Co., Holmes- 
burg, Pa. 
Reve Traverse. 
Rawlins, J. H, Chester, Pa. 
Reving Cans. 
Hill, James Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
N. K. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Laminar Fibre Co., No. Cambridge, Mass. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass. 
Rubber Covered Rollers and Goods. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston. 


Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. I. 


Schools. 
American Correspondence School ot Tex. 
ile, New Bedtord, Mass 
Lawrence Scientific School, 
Mass. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Awerican Machine Co., 420 Library 8St., 
Phiia. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Cambridge, 


Mass. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., Philadel. 
phia. P 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Standard Sewing Muchine Co, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 


Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Htc. 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. ’ 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. J. 
Maron Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. 1. 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Cc, New Bedford, 
Mass 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co,165 Duane St, NewYork. 
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Slashers. 
Cypere Foundry & {Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Lowell M «chine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips C 9, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seaps. 
India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
Spindles. 
amtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Hae Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. |. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Mantoa 
Ave, Providence, 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 


Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., Woon 
socket, R. [. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mase 
Moriey Button Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins.- 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
soney. Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
Spools, See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
Sprinklers. 


kese rnational Sprinkler Co., Philadelphia, 


a. 
Stamps and Checks. 
Michael, A. M. Albany, N. Y. 
Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Lee-Odlam Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Pendleton, Walter & Co., New York. 
Steam Boiler Compound. 
Straus & Co,, 55 Broad St., New York. 


Steam Boiler Insurance, 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co , Detroit, Mich. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 29 Cortland 
St., New York City. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge C»., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co, 
Hamilton. 0. 
Pendleton, Walter & Co., New York. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 
Steam Surface Coverings. 
Keasvey, Robert A., New York. 
Norristown Covering Co., Norristown, Pa. 


Steam Specialties. 


Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Jenkins Bros., New York 
Sturtevaut Co., B. F., Boston. 

Steam Valves. 

Jenkins Bros., New York. 

Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 

Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Rusden Machine Co.. Warren, R. I. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa. 

Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 

Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, Philadelpbia. 

Friedberger Mfg. Co, Germantown, Pa. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. anc 
Emerald 8t., Philadelphia. 

Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 

Telephones. 

Mianus Electric Co., Mianus, Conn. 
Philadelphia Electric Construction Co, 
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Philadelphia. 
Plummer, F. O. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., Wayne, 
Junc., Phila. Pa. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 17838 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Tewers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Trimmers. 
The American Machine Co., 420 Library 
St., Philadelphia. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, Philadel- 
phia, 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Valves—Rubber. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Aliington & Curtis . % Co., 
Mich., 81 Wareham St., Boston. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston, Mass. 
Butfalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Mattern, Geo. 44 East 8th St., New York. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence. R. I. 
New York Blower Co., New York. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile woe! Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, % Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Wall Whitening. 
DeRonde, F.8.Co, 544Jonn St, New York 


Saginaw, 


City. —<e 
Moore, Benj. & Co, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Washers (Cloth). 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 

»hia. 

Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. 1. 
Hunt, Rodney. Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, 8. I. 
Rausden Machine Co , Warren R. I. 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N.J. 


Waste. 
Kay, John J, Philadelphia, Pa. 


W atchman’s Clocks. 

Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 

Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 

Philhdelphia Electric Construction Co., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

Waggoner Watchman Clock Co, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Waterproof Fioors. 
Warren Hros, Co., i43 Federal St., Boston. 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


N. Y. 
Leffel, James & Co, Spriaghela. Ohio. 


Lombard Water heel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (Hesiery.) 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire 8t, 
Boston. 
Wire Cloth. 
Fraser & Chalmer, Chicago, Il. 
Wire Goods. ‘ 
DeHaven Mfg. Co, The, 53O 
feights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wood Pulleys. 


Columbia 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Weol Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 


Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 


Weel Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 


Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
~*~ | Machine Co, Westerly, 


Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
ADomes, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phile 
a : 


American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass, 

Butterworth, H.W. sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Opstte & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and W 
Sts, Philadelphia. bin 

Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1738 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St 
Phila, Pa. 

Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

——. \ A. 35 yo Boston. 
arks oolson achine Co, . 
field, Vt. wperne 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 672 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadel phia. 

Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Roy, B.S. & Son, Worcester, Mass. 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 

Smethurst, Geo. (Gears for Mules), May- 
nard, Mass. 

Stoddard, Raserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, R. I. 

Weol, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church 8t, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 

Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 

Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 


Weel Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 


Hunter, Jas. Machine Co., No. 


Adams, 


Mass. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Woolen Commission Merchants. 
Hayes, O. H. & Co., New York. 


Warns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 
Frost, Geo. T , Paterson, N. J. 
Moore, C. & Co. 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns. 


American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 67 
Chauncy St., Boston. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown 


Pa. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 





NEW ENGLAND 
COMPANY, 


COTTON YARN 


BENNETT, 
HOWLAND, 


ROTCH, 
BRANCHES: 


GLOBE, 


SANFORD. 


Cotton Yarns 


Island, Peruvian and Egyptian Cotton. 


Colored Yarns 


N. B. SPINNING, 
COHANNET, 
NEMASKET, 


FOR WARP and HOSIERY 


Combed, 


650,000 


SPINDLES. 


TRADES, Carded and 


single and twisted, from American Peelers, Sea 


All Numbers, 4’s to 140’s. 


Solids, Mixes and Randoms, 


Bleached Yarns All numbers single and plies. 


+ 
Fine Yarns For Electrical Trade a specialty. 


Main Office, 37 North Water Street, 


NEW BEDFORD, /IASS. 








Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket. R. I. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I 


Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Pnila, Pa. 


Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 


New En — Cotton Yarn Co » New Bed. 


ford, Mass. 


New England Thread Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co Low kd Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramee. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y 
Gassed Yarns. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
Greene & Daniels 
New England Cotton Yarn Co , New Bed 
ford, Mass, 
Glazed Yarns. 


Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mas». 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 


Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
New England Thread Co., Pawtucket, k. I. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Cranston Worsted Millis, Bristol, R. I. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 


Moore, C., & Co., (8. W. cor. 5th and Mar. 


ket Sts.) 


Warren, Ww, Thread Works, Westfield, Mase. 


Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Cranston Worsted Millis, Bristol, R. I. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


a - wanaataies Spinning Co, Germantown, 


Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Hyde, E. 8S, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 
aoe. E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


R. 1. 
Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 


New England Cotton Yarn Co., New Bed. 


ford, Mass. 
Orsweli Mills, Fitchburg Mass. 
Platt Bros. Manayunk. Pa 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


ig. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinging Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N 
Warren, W, Thread Works, ‘Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Wolstenholme & Clark, Baker and Mallory 
Sts., Manayunk, Pa. 
Mohair Yarns. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1. 
Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, ma. Be 
Novelty Yarns, Tinseis, Silk Noils, Etc. 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm MillsUo, 239 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 
Montgome & CO, J. R, Windsor soem. Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Silk Yarns. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
Ct. 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 ‘Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co.. Pawtucket. R. I. 

Platt Bros, Manayunk, Pa 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N.Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 

Worsted Yarns. 

Alleghany Worsted Mills, Poile, Pa. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Campbell, Geo. & Co, Phila, Pa 

Compson, Richard, 17 Bank St., Philade) 
phia. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R.I 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Ste, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pocasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 

suerte, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard st, N. Y. 

Solis Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Waverly Worsted Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane Manayunk. Pa. 

Wolstenholme & Clark, Bakerand Mallory 
Sts., Manayunk, Pa. 
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Woolen Mills and other manufacturing plants 


MILLS FOR SALE! 22" 


Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 
148 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 








SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 
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$1,000 
$1,000,000 


It makes no difference how large 
or small a property is, we guar- 
antee an exact appraisal. 











Whatis your plant worth in detail at 
present market prices? 

How much would it cost to replace 
it completely? 

Can you tell accurately how much in- 
surance you can legally carry on it? 





Can you tell how much insurance you 
could collect in case of a complete loss? 

These questions are vitally import- 
ant to all owners, stockholders or in- 
vestors. The American Appraisal Co. 
can answer them. 

We furnish complete and accurate 
invoices, inventories, and plans of 
manufacturing plants, mills and all 
properties guaranteeing absolute 

roof of loss in case of fire and correct 

atafor carrying insurance. Invalu- 
able in securing loans or settling es- 
tates. We willcall upon you or write 
you. Send for our book of particulars. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE. 
Capital Stock $100,000 
Eastern Department 
804 Park Row Bidg., . New York 


Telephone 3744 Cortlandt. 

















1] A HOME TRADE HOUSE 


—=-]N—— 


London, E. C., England, 


specially adapted for putting quan- 


tities on the market, wishes to hear 
from 
MANUFACTURERS, DESIRING TO 
INCREASE BUSINESS AND SHIP TO 
ENGLAND, 


Spot cash for all orders. 


Apply to 


the manager 


The Standard Trading Corporaticsn, Ltd. 


24 Cursitor St., London, E.C 


Wanted: A Man of Good 
Business Ability 


And address who understands the various 
full automatic seamless hosiery machines, 
and has a good general knowledge of man - 
ufacturing hosiery, as representative of a 
first-class machinery building concern with 
established trade, to the hosiery mills inthe 
United States. Liberal inducements to right 
party. Either salary or commission or both. 
Address, giving experience, ege, and refer. 
ences, “‘Automatic 180," The Textile World, 
Boston 








WEST ano 
SOUTH 


run the lines of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad,jreaching into 
the eleven States of 
South Dakota Kentucky 
Minnesota Tennessee 
lowa Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 
Illinois indiana Louisiana 


Presenting an unequaled territory for diver 
sifled industries, and possessing 


Fine Sites for New Mills 
Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres 
Intelligent Help of all Kinds 
Many Kinds of Raw Material 


To sound industries substantial induce 
ments will be given by many of the places 
concisely described in the pamphlet ‘100 
Cities and Towns Wanting Indnstries.” 
Writetoracopy. Nearly all kindsof indus. 
tries are wanted. Very liberal iuducEments 
are offered Textile Industries in the 
South by anumber ofgood places GEORGE 





C. POWER, Industrial Commissioner I.C. R. | 


R. Co., Chicago. 


COTTON MILL WANTED. 


Pittsburg, Texas. has $60,000 ready to build 
a cottor mill, and wants practical mill man 
to invest $40.000 and take management. 
Address, First National Bank. 


FLEECE LINED RIBBED UNDER- 
WEAR. 


We have been running three months and 
are open for filling orders from jobbers on 
gents’ fleece-lined ribbed underwear. 

GRIFFIN KNITTING MILL, Griffin, Ga. 


Engineer and Master Machinist 
Wanted 


For a 30,000 Spindle Cotton Mill. Located in 
one of the healthest Southern cities. State 
age and experience. Send references. Pay 
$3.50 perday. Address, V. M , care TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
FOR SALE. 


One Tiffany four section flatrib machine, 
K. width, 22 gauge. This machine is in per- 
tect condition, having been run less than 
one week. Make spot cash offer, f.o.b. your 
station. Address, Manufacturer, care of 
TEXTICE WORLD. 


HARUTUNE ISKIYAN, 


Manufacturer of 
List, Felt and Rag Carpets. 
Carpet Weavers Materials Always on Hand, 


42 Franklin St.. New York. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
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NOTICE. 


We have in our yard, at East Berlin, Conn., a very 
large stock of Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates and 
other Structural Material of high quality. We are 
able to furnish from this stock any ordinary bridge, 
building, roof or other structural work promptly 
and without delay. We invite correspondence. 


BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO., 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Rooms 009-910 Stephen Girard Building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
BOSTON OFFICE Room 718 Bennett Bldg... 
Room 700. Equitable Cer. Fulton and 
Building. Nassau Sts, 


Main Office and Works, EAST BERLIN, CONN. 








More Uncle Sam Orders. 


Every time we enter an order frrom the U. S. Government it makes us feel good 
because it is the best kind of an indorsement by the highest authority, based on 
merit. We have just entered our third order for go Gallon 


Cross Oil Filters 


for use at the U. S. Armory, Springfield, Mass. 
We also received in the same mail our 13th order from 
the American Tin Plate Co, 
‘ There is nothing too good in the way of equipment for 
jsuch plants and there is nothing quite so good as the 
**Cross’’ in the line of Oil Filters. 
We gaurantee them to save 50% of oil bills. 
Send for Catalogue, or better still let us send you a 
filter on approval. If not satisfactory, we pay freight both 


THE BURT PEG. CO.. 


Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Largest Mirs. of Oil Filters in the Wor!d. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The ad certisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 
or inquiries —ae them may be addressed directly to “Information Department 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as ful 


particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 


able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will te 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position i: 


secured, 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


A member or the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1700 Supt. of smal! mill, or carder in a 
‘ large one. Has had twenty years’ 
experience in the different rooms on plain 
and cvlored goods. Age 35; married. Strict 
ly temperate. References first.class. Now 
employed, but could take a place at short 
notice. 


1686 Cotten Supt. Age 58; American; 
C married. Large experience. Been 
in present position as a fora 
number of years and previously in the same 
mill as overseer of weaving. Nearly all 
kinds of goods Is familiar with nearly all 
makes of machinery. Refers to past em 
ployers. 


17 * Cotton Supt. Age 39; American 
Has started several small milis. 
Understands business trom bale cotton to 
finished cloth Has made yarns from 8’s to 
26’s run into plaids, ginghams, etc., and is 
tamiltiar with most all machinery. Can fur 
nish references. Prefers Southern States. 


1608 Supt. ef Warm Mill. A young 
© man,30, mar. ied, and compeient to 
fill a good position with credit. Honest, 
temperate and excellent business trainin 

and judgment. Thorough manager anc 
salesinan, and keenly aliveto conditions of 
today. 


1689 Supt. or Assistant Supt. Age 37; 

. Americano; married. Large experi 
ence as overseer and first-class references. 
At present employed as overseer, but is 
capable of filling a superintendent’s posi 
tion. Worked on prints, twills, sheetings, 
cambric and fancies. 





1653 Supt. of a sma)! mill, or overseer fo 

“~ carding and spinning in a large 
mill. Has had seven years’ experience as 
overseer and supt. in good mills. Is 
thoroughly posted on both gray and colored 
work. fas a thorough knowledge of design- 
ing, and understands all makes of machin- 
ery. Married, and good habits. At pres. 
ent employed as assistant superintendent 
in the South. 


167: Cotton Supt., Carder, aad Spin- 

~ mer. Age 23; English;single. Large 
experience in English mills. Can take posi- 
tion at once. tias worked on all kinds of 
cotton machinery. 


1532 Superintendent. fas been in 
~ mill business all his life, and been 
with the present firm for a number of years, 
having been promoted several times He 
wishes to better himself. 





WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1682 Supt. & Designer, or would take 

“~ a position as designer and ar t. 
supt. in a good mill at $1500 per year. Has 
hud 14 years’ experience in woolen and wor- 
sted mills from pattern weaver, loom fixer, 
boss weaver, designer. Men’s wear, wool 
and worsteds and dress goods. Best of 
references. 





880 Supt. or Assistant Supt. and De- 
- sigmer. Over 25 years’ experience 
as supt. and designer. Has designed and 
manufactured nearly all classes of goods 
made in a woolen mill, in wool and wor- 
sted, such as shawls, blankets, beavers, ker- 
seys, cheviots, fancy cassimeres, overcoat. 
ings, worsted suitings, etc. 58 years old; 
married, witu family. Would go Westor 
nearly anywhere. Wants a mill where he 
can permanently settle and give them the 
benefit of his experience as a manufacturer. 
A first-class man. 


1683 Woolen Supt. Large experience. 

Last mill where he was employed 
wus for five years overseer and 15 as super 
intendent. A good man on flannels, sack- 
ings, skirtings, woolen dress goods and 
domestic woolen good-. Well up in weav- 
ing, dyeing, carding, etc., and has a general 
knowledge of all departments in a Western 
woolen mill. Englishman; married. Refers 
to past emplovers. 


1674 Supt. or assistant in woolen mill. 
‘ 10 years’ experience on cassimeres, 
cloakings, etc. Well posted on shoddies. 
First-class references. Strictly temperate. 
Age 29; American ; single. 


1386 Weoolen Superintendent or 
Q Boss Carder. Age 43; American. 
Familiar with the manufacture of all kinds 
of woolen goods, is well recommended, and 
can go immediately. 


1594 Supt. of 5&5 te 10 Worsted 
—s Combing Mill, or asst. supt. in a 
larger mill, or good position as drawer or 
drawer and spinner. Wants $3.50. Has worked 
on fine, medium and coarse wools, numbers 
vrincipally from 14 to 50 in the gray and 
fancy mixes. Had seven years’ experience 
in England and 10 years’ experience in a 
mill in this country. Can take place at once. 


1610 Weolen Supt. or Dyer. Large 

experience a=» dyer and assistant 
supt. on broadcloths, kerseys, dress goods 
and men’s wear. Age 36; American, mar- 
ried. 


1387 Weoelen Superintendent, one 

cr who has had a thorough practical 
experience in setting up and operating wool. 
en mills. Would take charge of small mill 
or finishing department in large mill. Now 
employed but wishes to change. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1696 Carder. or secondhand. Experi- 
YO enced on cassimerex, cloakings. 
blankets, shawls, jeans, and is familiar with 
Furbush, Bridesburg und Smith cards. 
Wants position in Western or Southern 
States. Can take place immediately. Age 
30; American; single. 


1701 Bess Carder. Age 39; English; 
~~ married. Has had large experience 
as boss carder in Canadian mills, and bas 
worked in New England mills, also held 
positions in Englana before coming to this 
country. He bas worked on all kinds of 
wool, cotton, waste, mungo and shoddy 
mixes, cassimeres, dress goods, knit goods 
and blankets. Can take position at once. 


Excellent references. 
1707 Overseer of Carding. Worked 
‘for 21 years in a wooien mill as boss 
carder, but through sickness was obliged to 
resign his position. Is now ready and 
wants a situation at once. Age 49; Ameri- 
can; married. Wants $3a day. Has work. 
ed on dress goods and flannels. 





1643 Weoelen Carder. Age 45; Ameri- 
~’ can;married. Has worked as over- 
seer in first-class N. E. mills for the past 18 
years. He is at present employed, but 
wishes to better himself. Could leave ona 
week’s notice. Has worked on cassimeres, 
dress goods, flannels and underwear. A 
good manager of help and thoroughly com. 
petentand eliable. 








COTTON CARDERS. 





1403 Cotten Carder with 17 years ex 
~Y periencein N. E. mills as overseer 
and second-hand, now in the South but 
wants toreturn North. Has never worked 
for less than $3.00 but would take $2 50 to 
change. Married. Age 38, Best of refer- 
ences. ; 
1662 Overseer Cotton Card Reom. 
“— Age 52; American, « arried. Not 
employed at present and could take a posi- 
tion at once. Has worked on all kinds of 
goods in order mills, and is familiar with 
all kinds ot machinery. Refers to former 
employers. 








1593 Overseer Cotton Carding and 
“’Y Combing. Now in charg- of this 
department in a large N E. mill. Has had 
first-class experience and is well recom. 
mended. Age 83; married, American. All 
grades of cotton. 


1718 Second-Hand in Cotton Card 
410 Room. Has hed 10 years’ experience 
in N. E. mill. Understands all makes of 
machines. Can make all changes from 1 to 
20 hank. Has taken course in cotton spin- 
ning at American Correspondence School of 
Textiles. New Redford. First-class refer. 
ences. Would start at $200 a day. Young 
man and strictly temperate. 
1720 First Class Cotton Carder or 
-\’ Supt. Hashad the advantage of a 
great deal of experience in the various de. 
partments. and is thoroughly posted on all 
details of manufacturing and machinery. 
Would accept a position North or South. 36 
years ot age; American; married. Worked 
on print cloths, twills and sheetings. Has 


had charge of bleaching. 
1736 Overseer Cotton Card Room 
400 and Combing. Age 39; married. 
Has been overseer for past nine years. In 
last position seven years. Started up two 
large rooms with combers in each. Thor. 
oughly understands all machinery in card 
room, and has run all grades of cotton. VUan 





furnish references, if required. 


1648 Boss Woolen Spinner. 47 years 
old. 28 years’ experience. Worked 

on all kind of stock, from % to 12 run, Tem. 
erate, steady, and refers to past employers. 
ill work for moderate salary. Not em- 
ployed and conld come atonce. Expe:ience 
on cassimeres, flannels, beavers, knit goods 


dress goods, blankets,shawls. 
1 5 19 Overseer of Weolea spinning. 
“A age 31; married. Has wurked on 
yarns from lrun « ownto54. Some experi- 
ence On shoddy. Will wo.k tor moderate 
salary. 
1595 Overseer Worsted Spinning. 
ate 10 years as overseer Of spinning, 
twisting, reeling, dressing, spooling on 
worsted yarns Engiishman; age 41, mar- 
ried. Now employed, but does not like sec. 
tion ofcountry. A filst-class man in every 


respect, 
1709 Worsted Spinner or section 
“ Hand. Age 22 and unmarried. At 
present employed, but not satisfied with 
surroundings. Would accept moderate pay. 
1601 Weolten Spianer, or painter and 
glazer in any kindof mill. Age 81; 
Irish; married. Wants $10 50 per week. Has 


worked on cheviots, overcoatings, broad- 
cloths, satinets, hosiery, yarns, etc. 
1647 Overseer Cotton Mule Spin- 
ming. Seven yeurs’ experience as 
secondhand. Wishes io get an overseer’s 
job. Preters Mason mules. Age 88; Catho- 
lic, married. Atpresentemployed Exper 
ience on prints, sateens, lawns, twills, etc. 
Will work for moderate salary. 








COTTON SPINNERS. 


1636 Overseer Cotten Spinning, 

e Spooling, Warping, Etc. Has 
held position seven years of second-hand 
and has taken textile school courses. Hav- 
ing had unusual opportunities to learn, he 
feels competent to take position as over. 
seer. Highly recommended by present em. 


ployers, 
1655 Overseer of Cotten Spinning. 
“« 42 years old; married. Experience 
as a spinner covers a — of 30 years in 
first-class N.E. mills. Has worked princi- 
pally on fine yarns, 30’st 200’s. Had some 
experience on coarse numbers. First-class 
references. 
1364 Mules or Frames. 34 years old; 
be married. Thoronghly understands 
all makes of English and Mason mules. Has 
set up machinery and been expert fixer. 
Wants good position as overseer of mule 
room, or would take charge ot frames. Ac 
cept $3.50 per day. Best references. 
1663 Overseer Mule Roem. Eleven 
~ years’ experience in Fall River 
mills, and for the past ten years overseer of 
mule room. Excellent reference from pres 
entemplover. Age 44, married. 
1 698 Overseer of Mules. 34 years old; 
We married; English. '0 years’ experi- 
ence, chiefly on Englixh mules, on all grades 
> gages yarn. Would like to get a large 
ob. 
1703 Overseer Ring Spinning,.Warp 
“ ing and Spooling. Is experienced 
on white work from Nos. 4’s to 30’s. Is fami 
liar with Whitin and Lowell Machine Shop 
sninning frames and spoolers and warpers. 
Wants $3 per day to start with. Age 389; 
American; married. 


1690 Cotton Mule Spinner. Age 42; 
. French; married. Has worked on 
prints and sheetings and on yarns from 9’s 
to 50’s. Firat class references. Two years’ 
experience as secondband and five as over. 
seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start witb. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 
1654 Boss Weolen Weaver. Has had 
vo 12 years’ experience as fixer and 
two years’ as boss weaver. Has worked on 
fancy worsteds, cotton worsteds »nd cov- 
erts. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
machines. Age 87; English, married. At 
present employed. Can take a position 
with two weeks’ notice. 
1482 Weaver or Wool Sorter. [ius 
O- worked on cassimeres, cheviots, 
Good refer- 





tricots, kerseys and cloakings. 


ences. 
1645 Overseer Weaving. Age 30; 
~ married, American. Has worked 
in weave room since he wasl7 years old as 
weaver, fixer and secondhand of weaving, 
except for a short time was traveling sales. 
man. Has worked on ladies’ dress goods, 
men’s fine worsted suiting», overcoatings, 
cloakings, etc.,on Crompton & Knowles and 
Jacquard leoms. Excellent references. 
1413 Bosh Weaver or Designer. 
Y American; age 49. Has worked on 
beavers, kerseys, dress goods, cassimeres 
and all kinds of men’s wear. Is also a good 
loom fixer. 
1712 Second-tiand or Overseer of 
‘lo Weaving. Age 29; American; single. 
Has some knowledge of designing. Has 
worked on fancy worateds. cassimeres and 
eheviots. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 
Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles ma 


chines. ba 
1688 Overseer of Weaving in large 
OO mill, designer in small mill, or as 
sistant designer in a large mill. Age 38; 
German; single. Has worked on beavers, 
chinchillas, fine cavsimeres, fine fancy wor. 
steds, ladies’ dress goods, army goods, union 
cassimeres and other classes of goods. 
Strictly temperate and industrious, 


COTTON WEAVERS, 


16 1 Overseer or Secondhand of 
Dd Cotten Weaving. Has had long 
experience as loom fixer, secondhand and 
overseer, and can furnish excellent refer- 
ences. Has also had charge of cloth hall 
and drawing departments. With one mill 
was 15 years. 
1687 Overseer of Weaving. Age 30; 
JO’ Scotch; married. Has worked on 
taffetas, grogran, satins, serges and grena- 
dines, all kinds of plain and fancy cottons 
and lenos, Is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles and Whitin looms. Wants #4 per 


day. 
1668 Overseer of Weaving. Age 41; 

YOO English; married. Has had large 
experience as loom fixer end secondhand of 
weaving, an4 is competent to take an over. 
seer’s job. Has worked on shirtings, sheet 
ings, sateens, fancy lenos, and all grades of 
fine goods all the way from 2 to 25 harness. — 
1229 Overseer Cotton Weaving. 
1652 Worked on about all kinds of cot. 
ton goods. Age 41, American. married. At 
present employed in the South, but wants 
to change for a healthier locality. Refers 
to present and past employers. 

708 Overseer of Weaving. Has hed 
1 15 years’ experience on 12 different 
kinds of looms and most all kinds of cotton 
goods. Has worked in some of the largest 
mills in the South. eee s 
{779Q Overseer of Weaving. Draw- 
1738 Gate, Warping. Slashing and all 
preparations. 14 years’ experience in col- 
ored mill in Manchester. Eng, and two 
years in this country. Age 37; Englieh; 
married. Has worked on sateens, drills, 

ress goods, zephyrs, turkish towels. and 
dan pick out own pattern for weaving and 

rawing.in. Understands the different 
makes oflooms. Wants $3.00 per day. 








_ STE 


1084 Overseer of Knitting and Fin- 
ishing. Age 33; married. Has just 
resigned position in the South on account of 
ciimate, und is ready to take place at once. 
Can furnish vest of references. 
598 Boss Kuitter or Supt. Age 438; 
. married. Is thoroughly tamiliar with 
the manufacture of all classes of seamless 


hosiery, and can take any position at short 
notice. 





1694 Asst. Supt. or foreman of finishing 
. room. Age 30; married; American. 
Large experience in first class mills, and 
excellent references. Thoroughly under- 
stunds the manufacture of children’s, men’s 
and ladies’ flat and fleeced lined goods and 
underwear. Can repair all kinds of sewing 
machines and can take position at once. 
1657 Foreman Seamless Hosiery. 
Age 89; American, married. At 
present employed, but can take a position 
at short notice. Has worked on cotton and 
woolen hosiery. Wants $4.00 per day. 
Mnitting MAill Supt. A practi- 


2« 

1182 cal man, having had charge of each 
and every department in mill before becom- ’ 
ing supt. Can furnish references as to 
churacter and ability. Wants to become 
»ssocjated with a reliable firm. Would take 
an interest in stock company stating anew 
mill Is familiar with all makes of machi 
nery and all classes of knit goods. Age 40; 
American; married. 





DYERS. 


16938 Dyer. English, of 3¢ years’ expe 

“~ rience on wool, fine worsted yarns, 
piece dyes, felt cloths. carpet yarns. Under. 
stands all the different kinds of indigo vats. 
Never yet been asked to show recommend. 
ations, never before being out of a position, 
only voluntarily. Would be willing to start 
in a small place and help to build it up. 
Understands making soap from all kinds or 
stock. 


1702 Dyer or secondhand in hosiery or 
“ cloth mill. Age 26; American; mar- 
Nine years’ experience. 
on hosiery, wool, shoddy and mixed stock. 
Will work for moderste salary, and can take 


ried. Has worked 


a position at once. 


ere. 

17( )4. Boss Dyer. Age 36; English; sin- 
gle. Is familiar with dyeing cotton 

yarn and warp both for bleaching, fulling 

and other purposes. Has dyed for the best 

firms in England, also for export work. 
Cetton Yarn Dyer. 


171 
‘ Scoteb ; married. 
experience on fast shades. 


Start. 

1505 Boss Dyer on all classes of wool, 
YUY woolen and worsted yarns, cotton 

warps, indigo, etc. Desires to change to 


better himself. 
1727 A Woung Man capable in dyeing 
‘ cotton, wool, silk and mixed goods, 
testing of aniline colors and chemicals, 
would like a position with some large con- 
cern where he could gain experience in his 
several branches. Can give best of refer- 
ences as to ability, honesty, etc. 


Refers to past employ- 


Age 36; 
Has bad 15 years’ 
Wants $4 00 to 





Q75 Overseer of Dyeing. Age 34; 
Obe American; single. All classes of 
wool, woolen and worsted yarns, indigo 
on worsted yarn and piece dveing. Not at 
present employe4,and can take position at 
once. Wants $3.00 per day. 
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DESIGNERS. 


1635 Designer on colored cotton dress 
wo goods, and shirtings, and fancy 
worsted dress goods, piece dye, jacquard 
work in cotton, silk filling, also lappets. 
Would not consider position paying less 
than $1200 a year. Is at present employed 
in one of the leading mills, making fancy 
cotton, and is an especially bright young 
man. Karly training in scotiand. Has been 
in this country avout four years 


1621 Designer or Assistant Supt. on 
#4 men’s wear worsteds, cultton wors- 
teds, overcoatings, cas-imeres. High and 
low stock. Has been designer in several 
first-ciass mills. Age 34; married. ~ 
1672 Designer, Overseer of Weav- 

— ing, or assistant supt. Age 26; Eug- 
lish; single. Has worked in various mills 
in England and this country. Holds first 
honors diploma for weaving and designing 
(London City Guilds), Fancy worsteds, 
dress goods, colo: ed and fancy cotton goods. 


1599 Assistant Designer. A young 
“ man who is studying woolen and 
worsted designing would like an opportun- 
ity to get practical experience, and will ac- 
eept very small wages. Has worked in mill 
for two years as weaver on Crompton 
Knowles looms. Excellent references as to 
character. ee eT Se. A, 
1591 Designer on fancy worsteds, cov- 

bs ton worsteds, eed cassimeres, 
tweeds, fancy back overcoatings, etc. Ex. 
perience in first-class N.E. mills, Age 30. 
At present employed, but can accept posi. 
tion atonce. 











__- FINISHERS. 


Foreman of Finishing Room, 
Folding Packing, etc. Age 45; mar. 
Has worked on white and 
colored goods and prints. Is acquainted 
with every kind of machinery used in his 
business. Has worked 11 years in this 
country. Can give good references. 
1351 Boss Weoelen and Worsted 
on Finisher is looking for a position 
paying $3.50 or more. Age 31; Has worked 
on all classes of woolen and worsted goods. 
Can turnish excellent references. 


1658 Overseer Woolen Finishing 
. Age 35; married. A number of 
years’ experience as overseer in first-class 
N. E. mills. Worked principally on kerseys, 
meltons, unions and cassimerer, and is 
familiar with Curtis & Marble, Parks & 
Woolson and Cleveland machines. First. 
class references. 
1716 Pimisher. Age 20; Knglish; mar 
‘ ) ried. Has worked as wet finisher, 
shearer, gigger, second-hand and overseer. 
Prefers a mill making cassimeres, wor 
steds, dress goods avd face fini-hed goods, 
A high grade of goods. Is familiar with 
all kinds of American and English finishing 
machinery, and can keep same in the best 
of repairs. Prefers Bastern States. Can 
take position at one week’s notice. Best 
of references. 


169 Cotten Finisher and Ceordure 

Ie Cutter. Age 31; English; married. 
Large experience in England and in this 
country. All classes of cordurovs and vel 
vets, cutting, etc., singeing and finishing of 
cords, Can turnish excellent references. 


1526 
ried; English. 


1729 Overseer of Finishing. Age 46 
—" 2 vears’ experience as overseer on 
all kinds of woolen and union goods Thor 
oughly posted on finishing low to medium 
grade of wool warp and cotton warp tancy 
cassimeres, overcoatings, cloakings, wors- 
ted suitings, also steam finished goods, 
Good references from present employers. 











MISCELLANEOUS, 


1731 Woung Man of 32 desires to go 
‘ to dupan. is temperate. Been 
twenty years in cotton mil, and bas hau 
experience on many kinds of looms, in 
cluding Draper. Has best of references 
Holding a good position in mill now. 
172 Asst. Supt. or Designer. Age 
-—- 27; American; single. Has worked 
on all classes of colored cotton goods, plain 
and fancy, and gray goods. Wants $1200 per 
yeur, and can take po-ition immediately. 


1723 Dresser Bender. Age 42; mar. 
‘ ried. 15 years ina mill as overseer. 
Is familiar with all makes of machinery. 
Can take place at once. 


171 5 Second-Hand in Cone Wina- 
. “ ing or Spooling Room. Age 24; 
single Has worked on all kinds of White 
and colored yarns trom 4 to 60, Is familiar 
with Foster, Broadbent a.d George W. 
Payn® machinery. 


158: Cleth Room Overseer. A 

young man having good experi. 
ence a8 overseer in plain anu faney mills 
desires to change. Has worked on nearly 
all classes of cotton goods, and is recom- 
mended as a first-class figurer and good 
manager of help. Can take charge of cloth 
department and shipping where botn posi 
tions are combined, or would accept posi 
tion as office assistant. American; married. 


171 | Mill Eagineer and Draughts- 

man. American; married. ould 
take — other responsible duties in connec 
tion with engineering work. References uf 
the highest character, and salary expected 


quite reasonable. 
1713 Foreman of Picker Room, or 
Painter for some mill and weaver 
in winter or any other winter work. Wants 
employment year around, Is an ail around 
manin wovlen mill. Has worked on beav 
ers, blankets and tancy dress goods. Wants 
$2 per day to start. 
1726 Superintendents broad silks from 
time of leaving weave room till 
ready for consumer, piece dye cotton and 
silk mixtures included, or will accept over- 
seership in any department connecied with 
above. 35 years old; American; married. 
Is familiar with most all machinery used 
in this branch. 


1685 Boss Dresser or Assistant De- 

“ eigmer. Has taken a thorough 
course in designing, and is well up in caleu. 
lations and in the making of fancy men’s 
wear goods of all kinds. Has worked in 
Scotland and three years in this country. 
His knowledge of yarn calculations and 
practical experience as dresser tender 
makes him well fitted to fill a position as 
boss dresser and to run a room in an up to 
date and efficient manner, or to fill a posi 
tion as designer or assistant. 


1695 A young man would like to obtain 

“~~ a position in some Southern cotton 
mill as assistant supt., or some such posi 
tion. where he would have an opportunity 
to learn the business thoroughly. Has th: o 
retical and some practical knowledge. 
1639 Silk Supt. or Boss Weaver. Ex 

“perience covers ribbons, piece 
foots: velvets, jacquard, plain and plaids 
jas had practical experience as loom fixer, 
designer and overseer. Earlv training in 
Germany and later in some of the best silk 
mil's in this country. Also understands 
manufacture of corduroy. 


1735 Boss Calenderman. Age 35; En. 
ve giish. Is femiliar with all kinds of 
machinery used in bleachery, and bas 
worked on sateens, silesia, cambric, shirt- 
ings, sheetings, etc. Wants $8.00 a day. 
Can furnish references. 
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riccs & COMPANY, _ FDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 
78-577 the souree, prin. ra. Worsted .". Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


Purchase and Sell 


All kinds legitimate business; Nego- 
tiate Partnerships, Procure Special 
Capital, Sell Stocks and Bonds of first- 
class Manufacturing and Mineral Co- SOLE AGENTS FOR 
operations. : 

, We make a Specialty of the Selling J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 
of Manufacturing Plants of every de- Briggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
scription. Drawing. 


SUPERIOR LOCATIONS FOR ALL 
KINDS OF TEXTILE MILLS 


May be Had at Points on Southern Railway 











Steady and remarkable success has attended the mills located on the 
Southern. It is the great Textile Line of the South. Mill Men and Mill Inves- 
tors should investigate the advantages our districts afford. 

We have uvow a number of excellent points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will join with that from the North in new en- 


terprises. If you are interested, write us. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 


Washington, TD. OC. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 














PRESSES 


ARE THE STANDARD. 
Sere Boomer & Boschert Press Co. Mages 


——_* 


KNUCELE-JOINT. 9338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, W. Y. STDEAULIC. 





FASTON™ BURN HAM iN E Co. 


ALL KINDS OF : AC 
SPINA LY|Ss i urncrone ew luche/ RE 
27 MANY 
USED In THE eS COTTON, WOOL & SILK 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 








7 Pocasset Worsted Co. 
+ WORSTED YARNS 


Fer Weaving and Knitting Purposes. 


THORNTON, R. |}. 
Office, 620 Bannigan Building Providence. 











vous. |FLYER SPUN 


Mehair and Worsted 


YARNS. 


? a we] Mohair Plushes, 
~ Worsted and Cotton Braids, 


D. COFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1861. —— 














YARN DEPARTMENT. » 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn: Spinners continue 
busy on old orders. So far as 2 ply 
ring spun yarn is concerned, the de 
mand is falling off, and the price is on 
the decline in consequence 

In one year the price for this yarn 
has increased 100%. The cause of the 
advance and decline is found not only 
in the price of cotton, but in the rise 
and fall of cotton worsted cloth; buy 
ers of this cloth over-purchased, and 
now find the consuming public will 
not have the suits made from the cot 
ton cloth. The clothiers have many 
suits which cannot be sold, and much 
cloth which they dare not make up. 
This has been an important factor in 
the present decline in this yarn. 

Many of the numbers, which are 
staple, were held at high prices, and 
the large mills, rather than pay the 
prices previously asked, .imported 
yarn from England at several cents 
per pound less than some American 
holders would sell for. 

The cheaper grades of cotton yarn 
being used for fleece lined backing of 
plush shirts are not in so great de 
mand, as many knitters of these gar 
ments are running merino and woolen 
back, thus making a very desirable 
garment. 

Hosiery continues to call for large 


quantities of yarn. It is believed that 


hosiery is to be made almost entirely 
out of cotton, as worsted and wool 
hosiery is being less used each year. 
Contracts have been placed sparingly, 
as manufacturers are looking for 
lower prices. The yarns used are 
mostly 1/10s to 1/12s, and much 
southern yarn is used. Fine colored 
cotton yarn in 1/26s to 1/34s continues 
to sell in good quantities, mostly for 
the face of plush garments. Manu 
facturers of ribbed underwear are 
busy, but are placing contracts cau 
tiously. Combed Egyptian continues 
to range at a higher price than the 


knitters can pay and get a profit out 
of garments. This high priced yarn 
will undoubtedly enable France to ex 
port much to this country. The prof- 
its of the spinners must have been 
large, but there is undoubtedly a tend 
ency toward lower prices, 

Worsted Yarn: Spinners are. still 
busy, although some are beginning to 
run out of orders, and weavers, who 
expect to bear the market, are talking 
prices which are from 5 to 10 cents per 
pound under spinners ideas. Many 
Weavers have orders for % blood 
yarn, which were booked as far back 
as last September, and have not as yet 
given spinning instructions. This ap- 
plies to all fine yarn business. The 
Rockville Mills using 2/40s fine Aus 
tralian are slack, and are believed to 
have much yarn on hand. The yarn 
that is being most used today is 1/4 
and 3/8 blood quality, and these yarns 
are being firmly held, and a good busi- 
ness is doing. That is really aboutthe 
only class of yarn, in which there is 
much business. The trade requiring 
fine yarns are waiting forlower prices. 
We hear from reliable sources, that 
one large worsted mill has 35 combs 
out of 70 combs stopped. The troubk 
with the manufacturing business is 
the great amount of cancellations. 
One manufacturer told writer, that on 
one line of his goods, where he had 
sold 2500 pieces, 1500 pieces were 
canceled. The manufacturers last 
year secured orders and covered 
themselves with stocks When the 
cancellations came, manufacturers 
were left with large stocks of wool 
and worsted yarn. We hear from all 
sides, that the best selling cloth has 
been made from 1/4 to 3/8 blood 
stock, and the finer grades have been 
left alone almost entirely. Woolen 
yarns have been very largely used 
this season. There has been a .great 
use of substitutes, and has therefore 
decreased the use of worsted yarn. 


Great qrantities of cotton worsted 


we 


, ~~ i) | ea 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 265 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPOOL COTTON 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 


A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 


on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 





Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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goods have been made, where the per- 
centage of worsted yarn is as small as 
1%, and some of these goods have no 
worsted in them at all. Many of the 
worsted spinners own large stocks of 
which show a loss on today’s 
Many could have sold at a 
profit in December, but refused to do 
so, anticipating greater profits. The 
finest class of cloth is hardest to 
move. 2/40s fine Australian yarn at 
the present prices is almost unsala- 
ble, even with prices much reduced. 
The light weight season is on, and the 
weavers and spinners know that more 
worsted will be used in light weight, 
and that the spinners will have some 
business. feel very 
badly at the turn prices have taken, 
and think that, by keeping off the 
market, and not urging orders a fur- 
averted, 


wool, 


market. 


good 


Spinners 


ther decline will be spinners 
are selling yarn on old contracts at 5 
to 10 cents per pound higher thanthey 
out of new orders. French 
spun yarn continues in good demand, 
mostly on orders placed early in last 
knitters find thut 


yarn pur 


can get 


year. Some of the 
have no use -for 
trying to unload at 


The new Fr 


now 
and are 


they 
chased, 
best price possible. nch 
spinning mills are pushing for 
We note that there have 
placed recently by knitters, 
that, 

reached a 


busi- 
ness. been 
orders 
when 

firm 


and there is a feeling 


seem to have 
level, a 


The present stagnation is due 


prices 


good business will result. 


almost 
wholly to cancellations and overbuy 
busy, 


sell 


ing. The combers are not very 


coarse grades are the only kind 
ing at this time. 

Woolen Yarn: 
very busy with orders which will last 
them well into the year. The demand 


classes of 


Spinners continue 


comes from all manufac- 
turers, knitters, weavers, 
manufacturers. This machinery 
not been so busy in years. Many of 
the weavers of worsteds are substitut- 
ing woolen yarn for worsted yarn, to 
get the cost of cloth at a lower level. 
The knitters yarn from 
hand to mouth, prices 


and hosiery 
has 


are buying 


trying to get 





‘CATLIN & CO., 
YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Church &t., 
206 Chestnut St., 


Boston 
New Work. 
Philadelphia. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & 60,, 
Commission Merchants. 

122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
74-78 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


» gee, WARPS 


Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


403 and above. 
YARNS ©'s.. 
FITCHBURG, 


mass. WARPS 


E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


Colored Cotton Hosiery Yarns, 
Double and Twist Yarns for 
the Weaving Trade. 


PAWTUCKET, - R. I. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 


Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Limen Jacquard Harzess Twines. 
®@ Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished 























Hdady ct Street, 


COTTON, YA RI N Ss WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. 
B RAI DS 


| PROVIDENCE, FR. i. 
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senoee UN ORSWELL MILLS ase 








oa anaes 
ueenaee 


COMBED OR CARDED 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





WILLIAM FIRTH, PRESIDENT. FRANK B. COMINS, TREASURER. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 


150 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
The ‘Drosophore” and “Vortex” Humidifiers. 


Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of 
infringements. 

WE HAVE, WITH INSTALLATIONS IN HAND, 
ORDERS FOR OVER 2,000 HUMIDIFIERS. 


JOHN J. KAY, 


DEALER IN 


Cotton and Wool Waste. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


Nos. {32 to (34 E. Alien Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Solicited 


from 2s to 26s siegle and ply. 
SPECIALTY—FIRE HOSE CORD and YARNS 
put up on tubes wound on Universal System. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, - - LOWELL, MASS. 


INDIAN ORCHARD CoM PANY, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 











Manufacturers of - - - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Merclrized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twists. 

We are al wavs pleased to assist our patrons of ‘the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 

We nse a uniform grade of long stapled cotton in all our manufacture. 
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lower each time. The orders for knit 
ted goods are holding fairly well, so 
that the knitters who have not large 
stocks can take advantage of the mar 
ket, and make a good average on the 
season’s purchases. Much yarn is be- 
ng sold for the backing of fleece 
lined cotton garments, and many 
yarns are being used for the backing 
of cloakings and over-coatings. The 
yarns sold to the weavers are largely 
cheap shoddy yarns which range from 
1% to 2 run. The knitters are using 
largely merino yarn, and the hosiery 
trade are on the finer woolen yarn, 
also on yarns for French flannels. 
Many of the knitters will use large 
quantities of thread waste the coming 
season, as this article is getting with 
in the reach of knitters. The London 
wool market has closed with the with 
drawals amounting to over 167,000 
bales which is more than half the 
wool offered. The next series will 
open July 3d, the closing was not well 
attended. We note that in Europe the 
spinners are not using merino wool 
on account of its high cost, and are 
running mostly on cross bred stocks. 

The wool receipts in Boston from 
the West are lighter at present than 
has been the case for years. 

The West is holding for higher prices, 
and the buyers and sellers are about 
3 cents per pound apart. It is natural- 
ly asked, what are the growers basing 
their ideas on as to price? The an 
swer is easy enough. The Boston 
dealers in November contracted for 
about 7,000,000 pounds of wool on the 
sheeps’ back. This wool could be pur 
chased today at 3 cents per pound less 
money. The result of this buying has 
been that all the other growers want 
to get as much money for their wool 
as did their neighbors, who sold be 
fore the wool had been grown. 

The other reason is that the banks 
in the west have plenty of money, and 
are advancing it freely to the grow 
ers, as these banks cannot make any 
thing out of their deposits and sur 
plus, unless it is loaned, and are quite 
Villing to loan it on wool, until it has 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A. HERBST. J. W. JONES 


HERBST & JONES, 


KENNEBEC WORSTED MILLS. 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Uo. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & CoO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines ot al) kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET S8TS., 
Fhiladetiphia. 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for— 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











FRENCH AND BRADFORD SYSTEMS 


B. F. Boyer & Co.., 
WORSTED YARNS 


IN WHITE AND MIXES. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL 
Delaware and Cooper Sts. 


Camden. N. J. 
DEXTER YARN CoO. 


Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and 
Skeins; on Beams or Spools, Sin- 
gle and Twisted. Cable Cords 
and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








declined to the danger line of their 
loan, when they will be anxious to 
have the loan paid up. That is why 
the western market holds to the pres 
ent prices. Unless the cloth market 
improves or a shortage in supply de- 
velops, neither of which seems proba- 
ble now, the growers will finally be 
forced to sell at the prices the dealers 
think reasonable, as the growers can- 
not eat the wool, and will be forced to 
accept prices the trade warrants. The 


dealer is a very careful manon today’s 


me 


— 


= | in) ) bbe 


 _-— 
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NEW ENCLAND THREAD CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPOOL COTTON wou: 6 to 100. 


In All Grades and Lengths on Spools and Tubes. 
Seaming Yarns on Cones; Polished Threads and Yarns on Bobbins. 


DYEING AND BLEACHING of All Kinds of Yarns and Narrow Fabric 
a Specialty. Best of Spring Water for Bleaching. 


PAW TUCHEMT, RFR. Ii. 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 

Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 

Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Golored and Blogched ¥orne Furnished PAWTUCKET, B.I. 
The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 





Manufacturers of 
H HIVES THE ; SILK-LIKE LU , 
ereerres Ce ee Se ee ee Leas 
Hovelty Yams. Wosersc soumana OO™ FO 
Cotton Warps. Souous'sio‘eunerns (> TMS: 1 TaxeY tHe 
PLATT BROS., 
Woolen Warns. 


Main and Wa'nut Sts., - : Manayunk, Pa. 





Correspondence solicited. 
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market, as his last boom has busted, WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 


and has left him with considerable 
high priced wool on his hands. The 
wool trade has lost money. 


Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Market. 


The past month has developed 
rather an unexpected weakness in the 
present crop of cotton. This weak 
ness has been increased by the failure 
of a large speculative house. The 
weakness of the market has extend 
ed to yarns, and buyers are placing 
business very sparingly, which tends 
to make the market still easier. 

The greatest declines have occurred 
on such yarns as were put up the 
highest, notably, 2/1l6s, 2/l4s, 2/30s, 
2/26s, 2/24s. The volume of yarn be 
ing used, however, is very large and 
many mills are sold up for some 
months ahead, especially those mills 
making knitting yarn. There is a con 
siderable range of prices, dictated 
partly by the quality of the yarn, and 
partly by the condition of the spinner, 
regarding orders. Some concessions 
are probably being made for orders 
commencing on the new crop of cot- 
ton, say Oct. Ist. We understand 
some orders have been offered, al 
ready, for this date. We quote the 
following prices, for present delivery. 
which are shaded by some spinners. 

Southern Cones: 
5sand6s . , , . 154 to 16 
7sand &s . . 154 to 16 
10s... ; ‘ 16 to 17 
128. y . I eee 
5@6... % ; ‘ 17 to 18 
16s 6 ° ‘ . 174 to 1849 


T SPINNERS OF 

W ORSTED he RNS 
FOK WEAVING AND KNITTING. 

Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 





| DAVIDSON & BROOKE, 


ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, 
Bleachers 


| Of Turkish Towels, Cotten Warns. 


Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 


2562-62-64 No. 3rd St., PHILA., PA. 
EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK, 





Meroerized, ) 
Turkey Red, - Cotton Yarns. 
Gassed ) 


Jacquard an4 Harness Twines. 





18s. ‘ - 19 to 194 
20s 194 to 203 
22st ‘ ; . 20 to 21 
24s. . 21 ‘to 22 
366 «(t«c ‘ ‘ . 22 to 23 
ae ‘ , : . 24 to 25 

New England list prices, Cones 
10s 18% 
12s , , , ie 
l4s . 193 
16s : 204 
20s , ‘ 224 
94s ' . 248 
30s ; ‘ é : ‘ 274 

Silver and jaeger yarn, 2c. per 
pound higher. 

Mock Egyptian, 3 to 4c. per pound 
higher. 


Southern Skein: 


8/1 P 144 to 15 
10s , 15 to 154 
12s ‘ - 15 to 154 








SOLIS : 





YARNS ~ 


BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 





MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers ot 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 





HOUSATONIC, MASS. 


4s to 60s. 


10> > ae 


aa 
iJ * 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & Co, 


LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Fine 
Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, W. J, 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I. 


NULEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas Ly pee , Wo rsted 


mi... brie 
oF ' FINE FRENCH SPUN t YARNS, 


ALL NUMBERS <<a 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
“fice and Millis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 

NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 
Braids, etc. 


...Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 








BRISTOL, Mm. I. 


George Campldl Ce 
Menaled Gerinors 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


WALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST... PHILA. 
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l4s.. ‘ . , . 154 to 16 Single skein: 
16s. : ; ; . 16 to 164 8 
_ Sa é ‘ ‘ . 17 to174 10 
23s. . ; ; : . 174 to 18 12 
26s... : ; ‘ . 18 to 184 44 
16 
. 18 
l4stol6s . ; ; ° 16 20) 
18s to 20s . . F . 164 to 17 9 
96s. ° i8 9 


Single warps:— 


2 

6 
Skein: 

8/3. 144 

12/2 . ’ ' Rn 154 

30/2 . ‘ 7 234 

40/2 . : ‘ .o 36 

20/2 . ‘ - ‘ 184 

14/2 . s ; . 15 16 
Warps, (two ply) 

oa : ; . 16 to 164 

a ‘ : ; . 174 to 18 

20s. . 18 told Two and three-ply skeins: 

206 ‘ ‘ . 23 to 24 


40/2 . . 35 to 38 


Single warp 


2, 2 and 4-ply 8 skeins 
2, 3 and 4-ply 10 skeins 
2, 3and 4-ply 12 skeins 
Southern Yarn Schedule. 2 and 3-ply 14 skeins 
zand 35, 16 skeins 

2 and 3, 18 skeins 

2 and 3, 20 skeins 

2 and 3, 22 skeins 


At a special meeting of the board of 
governors of the Cotton Spinners’ As 
sociation at Charlotte, N. C., on May 


5 
3 

lith, the following schedule of prices and 3. 24 skeins 
3 


was adopted: 2 and 3, 26 skeins 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SKERRY & vO, 47 LEONARD 47., NEW YORK. 











Weaving and Knitting Sanitary and Fancy 
Yarns. Mixes 


Wolstenholme & Clark, 


Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns. 


FRENCH SYSTEIt. 
Mills, No. Manayunk, 
Baker and [lallory Sts. Philadelphia. Pa. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
AL BIOoOn 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS 01 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connsetien, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons ~» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 


186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO. 








2 and 3, 30 skeins i ; 
2 and 3, 40 skeins ; : . 36 
2-ply warp . ; ; ae 
2-ply . : ‘ . 164 
10, 2-ply Y ? " . 174 
12, 2 ply ; ‘ , . 
14, 2-ply , . ‘ ae 
16, 2 ply ; , > . 194 
18, 2-ply . , :, eS 
20, 2-ply : ‘ é , . 22 
22, 2-ply ; : . 23 
eS ea as 
26, 2-ply ; , . 254 
30, 2-ply : . 264 
40, 2-ply d ; : 4 . 88 
Standard twist 
usual advance. 


and soft yarn, the 





Patents. 
(Concluded from page 983.) 


Loom, Machine for Twisting 
Threads In. 648,738. Albert 
Lake View, N. J. 

Loom, Harness Operating Mechanism 
for. 650,813. Fred Lacey, Valleyfield, 
Quebec. 

Loom, Shedding Mechanism for. 650,607. 
Thos. Morrison, Williamsport, Pa. 
Loom, Shedding Mechanism for. 650,737. 
Ernest Tebbs, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
signor to Draper Co., Portland, Me., 

and Hopedale. Mass. 


Warp 


Goss, 





Loom Shuttle. 660,562. T. W. 
Levenshulme, Eng. 


Millward, 


loom, Take-up Mechanism for. 650,717. 
George Goodline, Paterson, N. J., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
Crompton and Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

l,oom, Change-Retarding Device fi 
Weft Replenishing. 650,684. Ww. 
Kimball, Somersworth, N. H. 

Loom. 648,986. Jonas Northrop, Hope- 
dale, Mass., assignor to Draper Co., 
same place, and Portland, Me. 


Loom, Filling, Changing Mechanism for. 
49,408. Alvah W. Clement, Hopedale, 
Mass., assignor to the Draper Co., 
same place, and Portland, Me. 


Loom, Pile Spreader for. 
J. Stearns, 


649,083. Thos 


soston, Mass. 


Loom Shuttle. 649,141. Harold G. Raw 
lings, Worcester, Mass. 


Loom, Take-Up Stop-Motion for. 
Thos. Finn and Wm. §S. 
Andover, Mass. 

Loom, Warp Stop-Motion for. 649,419 
Wm. E. Allen, Salem, Mass., assignor 
to Draper Co., Portland, Me., and 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom, Warp Stop-Motion for. 649,242 
H. I. Harriman, New York City. 
Loom. 650,165. Wm. Brimfield, Blue A: 
chor, N. J. 
Loom, 649,920. 

Eng. 

Loom, 

N 


649, 203 


Brodie, No 


Harry Ellis, Wallasey 


650,140. Walter Todd, Sloatsburg 
. Y., assignor of five-eighths to Na 
than Hirsch, New York City. 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CoO., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown a be every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
ade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.. - NEW YORE. 


2 ee 





~—— 


of our popularity is no secret to our customers 
I H E SE‘ -RE | Experience has taught them that we give them 
better work and better service than they can get 

elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper Street above Clearfield Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
Dyers of All Kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps. 


em ey = 








EUGENE F. FREUND 
New York 


STUDIO AND OFFICE 
140 MAIDEN LANE 
Designer of 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND SILK DRESS GOODS, 
TIE SILKS, RIBBONS, WARP AND SURFACE 
PRINTS, UPHOLSTERY, DRAPERY, CAR- 
PETS, DAMASK, COUNTERPANES, CUR- 
TAINS, CHENILLE, Etc. : ; _ : ‘ 











Loom, Shedding Mechanism for. 650,280. , Tentering Machine Fastening Device. 
Hermann Staubli, Horgan, Switzer- | 650,385. Chas. J. Gadd, Philadelphia, 
land. Pa 

Loom Picker. 649,698. M. M. Lahue, Tentering Machine. 650,202. Robt. E. 
Lowell, Mass. Smith, Wm. E. Baker and Jacob J. 

Machinery Coupling, Textile. 650,450. Jo- Glaeser, Philadelphia, Pa., assignors 
seph Brook, Bradford, and Thos. to H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., of 
Leach, Rochdale, Eng. Pennsylvania. 

Mercerizing Machine. 650,442. F. C. W. arping Machine. 649,221. Chas. Sling- 
Stelter, New York City land and Geo. F. Kuett, Paterson, 

a eS oo a. Kate W. rarping and Beaming Machine. 648,692. 
Cuambertain, Mitton, N. J. Wm. C. Keyworth and T. A. Robin- 

Skeins, Device for Holding Silk, etc., son, Paterson, N. J., assignors to the 
649, 495. Stasia Sweeney, Springfield, Benj. Eastwood Co., same place. 
Mass. ‘ feaving Rugs, ete., Strand or Rope for. 

Spinning Frame Attachment. 649,397. 650,512. C. E. Mead, Duluth, Minn. 
Robert Burgess, New Bedford, — Inding and Measuring Machine for 
assignor to Draper Co., Portland, Me. Ribbon. 649.381. Brinton D. Wicht, 
and Hopedale, Mass. Napinka, Can. 

Spinning Frame, Thread ig = Br finding Machine, Fabric. 649,380. Brin- 
Ring. 649,18. John C. — oo ton DL. Wight, Napinka, Can. 
Michael E. Schedibauer, Jr., Amster- 4 _% cae . 
dum. N. Y. inding Machine, Automatic Threading 

rare). , . wor oie Device for. 649,088. S. W. Wardwell, 

Spinning Machine ¢ leaner. 650,515. . 8 v- Jr., Providence, R. I., assignor to the 
erin Mock and Walter H. Jackson, Universal Winding Co., Portland, Me. 
Pawtucket, R. I.; said Jackson as- ss aa = san ae 
signor to Jackson Patent Shell Roll ool Fat, Treating. 649,454. John 
Co., same place kinson, Bradford, Eng 

Spinning, Twisting and Winding Ma- Wool Washing Machine. _, OO Ta Wm. 
chine. 650,708. Robt. Dawes, Phila- McNaught, Rochdale, Eng. 
delphia, Pa., assignor of two-thirds to Wool Wasking Machine. 650,728. Wm. 
Edmund Dawes, same place, and E. McNaught and Thos. W. Hawkins, 
Haskell, Newton, Mass. Rochdale, England. 

Spooling Machine, Knot Finisher and Yarn, Apparatus for the Quantitative 
Trimmer. 650,620. Arthur Stafford, Determination of Moisture in. 648,868. 
Lancaster, Can. Wm. D. Hartshorne, Methuen, Mass. 


Hop- 
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Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  *Yovmns'or*” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
232 FRONT ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


DUNCAN co BAILII, 


COHOES DYE WORKS, “““°°"’conoes, wn. y. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Wool and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 








*F 


The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Co. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS, 





DEALERS IN Ontario & Lawrence Sts., 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers Up to 140. 2 Ply In Philadelphia, Pa. 


Combed Peelers, Egyptians, & 
Sea isiands 


SE 





Stamps for Cotton, Linen and Knit ance of having their manufactured goods 
Goods done up in neat and attractive shape, 


will appreciate such goods as Mr. Mi- 
chael handles. 

The accompanying cut is a sample of This cut is from one of his brass 
the excellent work — by Mr. A. M. stamps for cotton manufacturers, and 
Michael, Broadway, corner State St., Al- the attention of manufacturers is called 


S Mashed 


, ’ 
\ 


4 Esps ecial ly 


BN Ss) Sy OW 
FINE RETAILTRADE 


bany, N. Y., in the line of stamps for to the workmanship. 

textile ie Mr. Michael makes a specialty of sup- 
He manufactures all kinds of rubber, | plying the knitting trade, and carries 4 

brass and steel stamps for mill use, full line of supplies, stamp pads, ink 

Sianatacturers, who realize the import- ete., at reasonable prices. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 
«Dyers and Finishers,-~~~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEACHERS. 

FIRTe ck F'OsSTHBR co., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome &%. 
WORKS: Tayler. Emerald and Adams &t., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. GREENWOOD & BAULT, 
CLOBE DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Warps and Skein Pyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 





2s FF 

































Modern Methods. 








Preparing for Summer. 



















The transportation of materials and 
stock in process from one part of a mill 
to another is a large item of expense in 
many of our textile mills. This is espe- 
cially the case in the older mills which 
have been enlarged from time to time 
during a period of many years, and are 
now so arranged that the stock must be 


The American Moistening Company, 
Boston, Mass., report a large volume of 
business for this season, quite natural, 
however, inasmuch as the benefit to be 
derived from their system of humidifiers 
is of great value during the summer 
months. Orders for this month have 
been received from the following mills: 









rapes * osen, ~~ : carried back and forth from one process 
Magid-Hope Silk Mills, Milford, Mass.; i. anether 
Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; repeat The illustr } ee , 
order, Barker Cotton Mills, Mobile, See oo tee Sete mame 
Ala.; Laurel Cotton Mills, Laurel, by the Link-Belt Machinery Co. show 


Miss.; Scottdale Cotton Mills, Ingleside how well this is being done by their link- 

























Soa s OS ner oo ‘ ” . ree belt 

vena Tee Go. van Siva, Mame: Whit This method can well be applied to 
tenton Cotton Mills, Taunton, Mass.; re- advantage in textile mills for carrying 
peat order, Payne Cotton Mills, Macon, raw materials, empty and full bobbins, 
Ga.; Pelham Cotton Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.; spools, coal, etc. 

Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass.; repeat 

order, U. 8S. Cotton Co., Central Falls, The Chace Mills, of Fall River, Mass., 
R. 1.; repeat order, Wm. H. Grundy & finding some of their engines, which have 
Co., Bristol, Pa.; repeat order, Pocasset been running for twenty-eight years, to 
Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass.; Forestdale be overloaded, concluded to reinforce 
Mfg. Co., Forestdale, R I.; Jackson them by transmitting power from an- 
Company, Nashua, N. H.; repeat order, other engine located 26 feet distant. 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala.; They installed a rope drive for this pur- 
repeat order, Pemberton Mills, Law- pose, which is now transmitting about 
rence, Mass.; repeat order, Walhalla Cot- 200 H. P. over this distance. 


ton Mills, Walhalla, S. C.; Nashua Com- 
pany, Nashua, N. H. 





Regarding economy of air heaters, 

rina hd 4 and the substitution of a blower for a 
Smethurst Roving and Twist Gear. chimney, the late J. C. Hoadley says: 
“There can be no doubt that the heat to 

——- be returned to the furnace would several 





Mr. George Smethurst, Maynard, Mass, times exceed that necessary to make the 
has advanced the price of ‘his roving gear power required to drive the exhausting 
from $3.00 to $4.00. They are giving sat- fan, to the operation of which the final 
isfaction, wherever used, and are sent on temperature of the gases presents no 


thirty days’ trial. objection.” 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORGHL & 00, **sawe "Pema 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o/| M. 








BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providenoe, 45 S$. Main Si. 





COLUMBIA PRINT WORKS, 


Bleachers, Dyers, Printers and Finishers, 
OF ALL KINDS OF FABRICS. 
3-4 and 6-4 Woolens and Mixed Cassimeres, 


ALSO 


Cottons and Linens. 


JOHN CAPSTICK & SONS, Montville, N. J. 


Freight via D. L. & W. R. R. 
New York Office, Lawrence Building, 190 West Broadway. 





Wa. DubLey, Pres. Isaac H. RoGeRs, Treas. JOHN MCPARLAN, Mer. 


PHILADELPHIA LINEN FINISHING COMPANY, 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS OF LINEN 
Towels and Damask, also Tarkey Red Damask, Centre Covers, 
Doylies, Napkins, Carriage Robes, Dusters, etc. 


Frankford Ave. and Tacony &t., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. MILWAUKEE. 
43 N. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. Zurich, SWITZERLAND. 















DYESTUFFS 














Wm. J. Matheson & Co. tea. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 






BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 
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THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES : 648, 650, 651 Taz Bournss, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St.. PHILADELPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 
FUSTIC. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS. = “**sex.2r= 


MOLT BROS., 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


Wool Scouring, Raw Stock in Piece. 
Dyeing all shades. Unions and shades. 











All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
OAKES MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 








EB. BE. ATTHAUS c& CoO., 
174-176 Purchase St., BOSTON. 
Sole Agents for the 


AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, W. Y., U. S. A. 
ANIIZAINE AND AZLIZARINE COrtons. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. 





Extracts of Indige, Indigo Carmine. 4: 
Endigotine, Refined and Hedueced Indigo. > a: sj 
Indigo Substitute. yi®’ ae 
Bisulphite of Soda. go* & 
Peroxyde of Hydregen. ‘SS 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 505 
Soaps. 


Fast Black. 


Cutch and Gambier Extracts. 


THE yee oil | ae 


” Acetate of Chrome. 
Cc 


‘ 
» » 


French Dressings and Finishings 
for Silk, Wool and Cotton. 





Importer and Manufacturer, 
106 ANDIi2 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Special Colors for 


COTTON, WOOL, ANILINES, EXTRACT CUTCH, GAMBIER, SUMAC, LOGWOOD, Etc. 
SILK AND MIXED GOODS. SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, MILL SUPPLIES. 









DYESTUFFS 


JOHN J. KELLER & €0., 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. {35 Pearl St., Boston. 
18 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Aniline Colors, , 
Dyewood Extracts, ¥. 

Sumac and | 

Nutgall Extracts, 


FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton colors, 
novelties and specialties for calico printing. 
























— MANUFACTURED BY — 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 


—_ > oe 



















| New York 








Philadelphia 
100 William St. 109 No, Water St. | 
Boston Chicago 





163 Oliver St. 











Schoelikopf 


Hartford & Hanna Co. 
BUFFALO. 


~ooA merical Aniline Colors 





Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals 





Neenah, Wis. Milwaukee | 
Watertown, N. Y. Cincinnati 






+e + ——_. 
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ST. DENIS BLACK 


FOR COTTON. 


Non-injurious to the fibre, 
No acid necessary in dy?ing, 
Will not bleed. 


Applicable to Warps, Skein Yarn, Piece Goods, New 
Stock and Hosiery. 
Fast to Air, Acid, Light, Milling and Cross-dyeing. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ST. DENNIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO., Linite, 


SOLD BY 


SYKES & STREET, 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 








Dyewood Extracts -¢ Liquors, 


FLAVIN Es. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


183-137 Front Street, - New Work. 





Oo. Ss. JANNEY & Co., 


INDIGO and SHELLAC 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 


Correspondence Requested. 


710 Kilbw Street. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 











Rhodamines, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, patentea. 

















Even the Moon, should she descend into the 
Bleach tub would quickly lose her yellowish tint, 
were She treated with \ i. 


il I 
Peroxide of Sodium. a 


The Roessler & Hasslacter Chemical Co., 100 William St., N. Y. | : 


Berlin Aniline Wits, 


72 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 122 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, 
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‘New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


li Specialti in Direct Dyei 
Aniline Colors! eoicts'"Shattes matched: ana 
samples furnished on application. 


NEW YORE: 55 BEEKMAN ST. # ne PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH 8T 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH 8T. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO.. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CENCENNATIE. HAMILTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 





Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 
Phenocyanine, 


Direct Cotton Colors. 


AZO CWo1ors. 
Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR Vo Acid, 


Vo Soap, 


BLEACHING ? No Trouble, 


COTTON ae hae ae 


BOSSON & LANE, 
Sole Manufacturers. B=i@}- oa. 








Established 1834. H, G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
| Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


“sex LOGWOOD EXTRAGTS "2:72: 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °° GASES S aTEe tno oamapa. 





S. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 


Boston, Mass. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colors 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched 


D t ff d and full particulars sent on application. 
yes u S an Nubia One Dip Fast Black for Woolens, 
Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, etc. Agent for 


| Chemicals, wnv'witien: «Gosaearas: Oe 





American Aniline Company, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALSat EXTRACTS 
163 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


ESTABLISHED i865. 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUF'NC CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers 


ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . . . 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK 
TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates and Sheets. 


{ Superior Quality. 
(Prompt Shipments. 








OUR GUARANTEE : 





D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 
Manufacturers of 
Wwoo len Drying andi Finishing Machinery, 
INCLUDING 
Kenyon’s Patent Tentering and Drying Machines on Pipe System, Hot Air Dryers and 
Tentering Machines, Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Willows, Marsden & Blamire Lap Feed, Soaping 
Machines, Wringing Machines, Yorkshire Gigs, Dyeing Machines for 
Piece Goods, Friction Clutches, Jigs, double or single; Brush 
and Pumicing Machines for Worsteds, Dewing Machines. 


AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. 22:85. c?ret es. 


sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Bleaching of Cotton and Woolen Yarns 
a Specialty, 134 te 150 North 22d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHMAN & FOLEY, SCOURING SALTS, 


Wool Bleach and Fast Wool Mordants, 
Correspondence Solicited..... 235 North Front Street, Philadelphia, 
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YOUR SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


Will not be a first-class one without a 


CALDWELL TANK AND TOWER, 


The Leading Sprinkler Companies will tell you the same, 


Our tanks are built of Red Gulf Cypress and our towers are built of 
Steel. This makes the most durable outfit obtainable. 


ANYBODY CAN ERECT THEM, = WE DO SO, IF DESIRED. 


Handsome Catalogue Free to Anyone. 


Ww. BH. CALDWVBLI CO. 
202 BROOK STREET, - : - LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Cypress Tanks and Vats 


_——— 
— = 





‘ “> 
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Cypressia remarkable for its great durability. There isno other wooed se 
well adapted tor the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs,etc. We 
handle Cypress from the Stump, and our stock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Letus know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 
IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 





The Cypress Lumber Co. 


CYPR ES — For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior to any 


now in use. Manufactured by the Stillman 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send tor 


ireular 





CEORCE 


wootrorp, Cedar & Cypress Tank & Vat Factory. 


OFFICE: 

Real Estate Trust Building, 8. E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, Phila. Works, Darby Sta., 
Pa. P. W. & B. R. R. 

Wood Tanks and Dye Tubs of all kinds and for 
all purposes of any design or size. Our New Plant 
is large and well equipped and our yard is weil 
stocked with best materia). Send for estimates on 
anything in the tank line and I will guarantee 
satisfaction. 














DYEING APPARATUS, ETC. 





BLEACHING “© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 


DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
7 HUSK. 


ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACGHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Cuas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GaRDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





CONTINUOUS CRABBING MACHINES. 


- 
Birch Bros. IMPROVED TENTERING MACHINES 


for Woolen and Worsted 


Somerville Machine Works. Finishers. 
SEWING MACHINES 
Somerville, - Mass. wish ener Wet ox Gay, 


Also, fullline of BLEACHING, DY EUING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 











THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishi 
eaching, Dyeing, Drying » Finishing. 
AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING lACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 

Complete Plants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS 


54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 





ARLINCTON MACHINE WORKS, 


ARTHUR BIRCH, Treasurer, 


BLEACHERY, DYE, PRINT and FINISHING WORKS 


MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES Arlington Heights, (Near Boston) Mass. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 





Builders of 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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VENTILATION 


USE 


se NpOsTON. THE BERRY WHEEL. 











Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 


Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 





STEAM HEATING. VENTILATING. 


CEO. MATTERN, 
VENTILATING ENCINEER, 


and General Contractor. 
26 Clinton Place, 44 East Sth St... New Work. 
Manufacturer of Exhaust Wheels for Merchanical Ventilat- 
ing, Cooling, Drying, Remcving Steam, Dust, Smoke, etc. Electric 
eS : Motors and Wiring. Sheet Iron Work. 
Made of Wrought Iron, and Steel Blades. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


— ey 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 


CARD GRINDERS 


— FOR — 


COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED, 


Manufactured and fu ly guaranteed by the 


HARDY MACHINE COMPANY, - Biddeford, Me. 


REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
Write for information and prices. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 





| 
| 


8 =JAMES| HUNTER | MACHINE 
=] Co 


iF iif 


——— 


ADAM 
NORTH AD 


—— 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer ef equal capacity. 
4ll Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
Ne dripping ef Oil om the Goods, or in the Wash Bex. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Maas. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 


4 
Sn ee 


> a  ~ S e 


wma. aS - = 
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THE 


American Tool & Machine Co, 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


Weston 





—— Special Machines for 
| hei Work. 





S csciitinntindiintnittenncniaieenneemetsits 





Established 1844. 


Gilbert BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
| SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS,&C., 


FOR 
| Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


| MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


sonal COMB CIRCLES 
GM MMUACTUNNG Oya” il 


New York Branch, 44 Dey St. and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 


Cable Address: Engrave. A B Cand Lieber’s Codes. WILL 1AM CRABB & c0., Newark, N. J, 
Hoists, Waite “4 for any place, capa a | oe . 1 
ELEVATORS, woicst Foci Sean tiaras Meo | Taytile World's Employment 


Paint Mills, Presses, Ge er Mining and Coining Machin- | 


ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery | Bureau CON sU yg iT. 
,’ 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. | 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane &t. NEW YORK. 


DEXTRINE ad GUMS, cascose, er sona, tna 

















~ 
‘ 
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LATEST IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


Greatest Economy in Power,and Labor. 





Unequaled for Capacity and Rapid Washing 


All Kinds of Heavy and Light Goods are Desired. 


Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS, Boston Office, 70{/KILBY ST., Room 87. 
Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522 
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‘The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 








SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass- 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Machine Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, ~ Mass. 


CURTIS « MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Rov Works, $0 Cambridge St, moar Webstersy, = WORCESTER, MASS. 
IPORTAAT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 

: Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there- 
eS by a longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 
—_ : uniform speed, and most 
impertant of all, makes 








PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


ALSO MFRS. OF 
sTHEpI CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS, FLYERS, TUBES, Etc.. REPAIRED. 


UL Re Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills, 
PATENT = Fo.oine NAGHINE Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. 


For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 
Woolens, Worsteds, etc. You want the best, We build them. 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. ; amrnian HOPKINS MACHINE WORKS, 


Now York and Providence. AGENTS. BRIDGETON, ° ° R. I. 








NAPPING MACHINERY, ETC. 








.J, Beckley & Go. 


pERFORATED 
Snel? METAL 
OF ALL KINDS , FOR ALL USES 
OF COA, RE TONE 48 JAKE R 
CS .. WASHERS STAMP BATTE 
SME NO WORK 
~~ CONC ENTRATIP 


Garwood, New Jersey. 


Fer Wool Scouring. Renser Bexes 
and Dyers of Raw Cotten, 


Screens Especially for the 
Woolen Millis. 


Correspondence solicited. 


IF YOU WANT COTTON 
on WOOLEN MACHINERY 


...Why not correspond with... 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 
123 No, Front Street, 
PHILA,, PA, 


Also, Agent for the Weston Hydro Ex- 





tractor. 


SHODDY WM, H. H. SLACK 
& BRO. 
Springfield, Vt. 
Carbonized Stock 
A Specialty. 








Drying and Sulphur 
DYE ST CK House Poles of Natural 
Round Water Grown 


Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 
in Standard No. 1 and ‘ Selects” without 
knots. grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 
tor mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 
by, prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
3ib¢ Wainut St., Philadelphia. 


DYE STICKS. 


I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water 
Gere Cedar. Ialso make Sticks to suit the Klauder, 

eldon, and Lorimer machines, singed or plain, with 
or without copper ferules. Square and fiat Drying, 
Bleaching and Sulphur poles from finer grades of lumber. 
Poles for rolling ruge on. ete 

Write for prices and mention Textile World 

FRANK BAILEY, Cedar Brook; P.O, 
Camden Co., N. J 





NAPPER 


| IT HAS COME TO 





We have a new descriptive cir- 
cular. Do you wantto see 
it? A postal card will 
do it. 


Parks & Woolson 


Machine Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, VT. 
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SIMON FRIEDBERGER, President. MAX N. AARON, Treas’r and Sales Agent. 


THE 


ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR SPRINC (901 LINE 
WHICH {S NOW READY FOR INSPEC- 
TION, WILL BE SHOWN ON THE 
ROAD AFTER APRIL (5TH, 


DISPLAYS A MARKED 
ADVANCE 


OVER ALL PREVIOUS EFFORTS AND EMBRACES 


RADICAL EFFECTS 


WHICH CANNOT BE DUPLICATED ELSEWHERE. 


Having grouped under one Roof at this address the 
various plants purchased by us last year 
we are now enabled to make 


Prompt Delivery on All Orders. 


Weekly output increased to 7,000,000 yards.... 


MILLS AT 
CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence Solicited. 


W.K. WIXSON, Sec’y & General Manager. H.S. TOWNSEND, Superintendent. 


ASTSAS IA ERTS TITS TCRC SL a en LONCL TA MON PIECE GG RON ROlee nT Ma ok Ment 
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THE INVINCIBLE 


FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE 


IS ADAPTED TO THE ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF ALL CLASSES OF SEAM- 
LESS HOSIERY. 


Kt is the only 
full automatic 
machine made 
to be fastened 
to a bench, occu 
pying no more 
space than sem! 
automatic 


machines. 


A simple and fpositive attachment can 
be applied for making high spliced 
heels and double soles automatically. 
at the same time the heel and toe are rein 
forced by an extra thread The splicing 
arrangement is supolied with yarn from a 
bobbin holding a quantity of yarn, and not 
from asmall cop such as is usually used in 
devices of this kind. 

The only successful yarn changer 
is applied to this machine. This device 
changes the yarn automatically at heel and 
toe, or atany desired point in the knitting 
of the stocking. It does not require a re 
volving bobbin which is commonly used in 
similar devices, but allows the use ofa full 
size winder bobbin or cone tor each yarn 
used, Itis perfectly positive in its opera 
tion, is -imple and well built, and is recom 
mended as filling a popular demand. 

In knitting “string work,” a loose 
course is putin asa guide for cutting off 
each stocking. A loese course can be 


It has a simple 
and positive at- 


tachmen for put 


ting in and 
taking out an 
extra thread in 
heel and toe auto 


matically. 


be putin for looping the toes. This isa 
great advantage in fine gauges. 

Attention is invited to the new method 
of transferring tops to the needles of ma 
chine in knitting Half Hose, and in footing 
ribbed leg hose, 

The method of doing this is entirely new, 
and must not be confounded with the ordi 
nary method of transferring with a quill 

ing. 

The speed of the machine is reduced 
just before changing from circular to reci 
procatory knitting, thus avoiding all shock. 
All parts are interchangeable. 

By changing cyiinders only, the machine 
will make either fine or coarse gauge ot 
goods 

The Invincible is a compact, light run 
ning, full automatic machine, simple incon 
struction, has few parts. runs at high speed, 
occupies small space, and is put upon the 
market at a price that defies competition 
from either full or semi-automatic ma 
chines. 


E. JENCKES M’F’C. CO. 


It may be seen in operation either at our Factory, at Pawtucket, B.1.,U.8. 4. or 


at our branch office, Room 370, BouRSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., l 


ence invited. 


-8.A. Correspond 
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NYE & TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


* 
so 
oa 
& 
: 
* 
* 
a 
. 
* 
a 
e 
7 
New Improved Sleeve Machines. . 
« 
¢ 
« 
J 
iy 
& 
x 
2 
s 
« 
e 
® 
® 
* 


Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS : 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. § 
Onemenencnenenonononononononononononenononens 





THE “IMPROVED VICTOR” 
KNITTING MACHINE 


A Full Automatic Seamless Machine for High-Spliced 
Heel and Double Sole, With Reinforcing Thread 
Automatically Inserted and Thoroughly 
Enterchangeabls in All Its Parts. 
SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 
RAPID MOVEMENTS 
PERFECT WORK 


Automatic 
Yarn-Changer 
and Plaiter 


Positive and Fully Automatic in ever move 
ment. : 

The yarnchanging and plaiting and high- 
spliced heel and double sole attachments are 
readily applied, and do not require seperate ma 
chines to be used. 


American Knitting Machine Co. 
115 Wickenden St. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 


2079 E. Cumberland St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Os Ge. Mm 


improved High Speed 


Single Feed 
Automatic Ribber 


With Welt and Slack Course for Half 
Hose Tops and Rib Legs, Etc. 





McMICHAEL & WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery 


ana Underwear, Combination Suits 
Sweaters, etc, 


—————_ ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


mk ~ Largest Preduction. Best Qual- 
ity Fabric, Durability, Econ- 
omy of Operation. 


Full particulars, Description sand 





Samples furnished upon Application 
to the 


ae McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


- NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 
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BRANSON MACHINE Co.., 


506 N. American St., PHILADELPHIA, PA.,  toncer Builders of 


Knitting - Machinery 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
Hand A Welt or 
OF a Two-Feed 
Power, Ribhers. 


Loopers and 
Open Top Parts. 


OF ~ ts 7a a FS Presses 
Hold Down. Se and 
One-half, ae __ Boards. 
: Estimates 
for Plants 


OF | Complete. 
7-8 Automatic Knitting Machine. All Sizes, all Gauges. 


Three-  urth 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinderr and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasouable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. - Little Falls. N. Y. 


Reliance Machine Works. JAS. D. CUNNINCHAM, 


urere of the.. 
4 ’ > 
RELIANCE HOSIERY PRESS. Room 200, 1001 Chestnut St., PHILA. 
SELLING AGENT FOR 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
and HOSIERY. 


Sell direct from Mille only. Accounts solicited 











THE 


CRAWFORD 

Hollow Steam 
Plate 

Press 


For KNIT OR 
WOOLEN Goobs 
The most reliable ma 
ine of the ki 


ri 


HART, 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA. 


and Particulars. 


rae ar = 
ff ) 2 Seeeewess 
= - = 


‘ wy 
An] 


Write for Prices 


CHAS. 


Cor Hedge and Brown Sts., 


) Wii 
if 


Ss ee 


ch 
market 


livt late Screw Press tor Hosiery trade. 


J.J Crawford & Son 


Nashua. V. MM. 


= / 
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THE FISHER 


BUILDERS OF 





Circular Rib Machines 


Breakage, Less Seconds, Lar. 
gest Production. 


OUR NEW ROTARY STEAM PRESS 
for Knit Goods in the Roll. 


Steaming, pressing, drying and folding 
. tw] 


in one Operation 


SLEEVERS. 
STRIPER FOR RIB GOODS. 


24 feeds. Cut l4to inch. 


Two styles. 


THE UNIVERSAL CLOTH TURNER 


with radical improvements. 


IMPROVED BRUSHER. 
THE UNIVERSAL UPRIGHT DRYER. 


Our machine are all of new design from 
new patterns and of best material and good 
workmanship and sold at fair prices. 


for catalogue and estimates 


Send 


UTICA, N.Y. 


Automatic Knitter, 


FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 





Best method of 
ribbed legs and tops. 

Greatest production 
work at least expense. 


transferring 


of perfect 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 


Kaickerbocker Building. 
Cor. 6th and Arch Sta. 
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Pepper Manufacturina Co, 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Coursé Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock ‘Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LATCH NEEDLES 


FOR ALL STYLES OF 


KNITTING MACHINES. 


Our ‘“‘SUPERIOR,”’ or sunken rivet head Needles will 
save you money every day in the year. 


TRY THEM. 


‘DODGE NEEDLE COMPANY, Manchester, N. H. 








cared Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BUILDERS OF 


EXCELSIOR 
7-8 AUTOMATIC KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men’s Half 


Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 


Its Production is Greater than any 7-8 or 
fall Automatic Machine now 
on the market. 
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3g AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton & O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


i 
and Scallop or Shell Machines, 
For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 
For particuiars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila., Pa. 49 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y. 





BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 








| HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





ee >... IS1D-21 TayLor Si 
Jos. T. PEARSON <p ay Me 
r KENSINGTON Puita 





PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY ; 


Process For Sale 


Has been adopted by many leading Hosiery Manufacturers. 
The new Dubois ‘Sanitary’ Fast Black Process satisfies every requirement. It is perfectly fast, costs 
only 1's to 2's. per Ib. to produce, Dyes in one dip right from the Knitting Machine, 
any finish, lisle thread or silk, It is non-poisonous, of uniform color, 
will not crock, green or tender the goods. 
The manufacturer can safely guarantee this black, It is second to none in the world. 
The formula is for sale, and competent chemist will go to give personal instruction and start the work. 


ADDRESS: 


Patent Attorneys, 
Calmore & Co., sot Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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CIRCULAR AUTOMATIC 
nee - ” | RIB KNITTING MACHINERY For 


Combination Suits, 
Sweaters, 
Richelieu Ribs, 
Cuffs, 
Ribbed Shirts, 
Shaped Swiss Ribs, 
Rib Tails, etc. 
Over 1000 machines now in operation. 
Just now we are making a speciality of 4 
and 16 feed machines for stripes. 


The HOMER P. SNYDER MFG. CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Loopers and Automatic | crown nosieny macune WoRG 


Knitting Machines.  — Carpisan JAckeT and 
CIRCULAR KNITTING IMMACHINES 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., For Shirts and mosheny: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Cylinders and Dials 
Ot all kinds made and hardened. 
GERMANTOWN SKEIN WINDER and 
3 
BEATTIES LINKS FOR DOUBLE RIBS, 


Special Machisce and Jobbing Work 
a en oopers. | Promptly Attended to. 
; Correspondence solicited... 


BEORGE W. LINDLEY, Prop., 


5122 Wakefield St., Germantown, Pa 


CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT. N.H. 


| Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and S8tockinet. 
A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self-Oiling Brackets. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & JANSSEN. Reading, Pa 
Manufacturers of 
. BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
Wm. Beattie & Son, | | for maxing Dress Trimming ~enrythy otton 


Tapes, Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces 


COHOES, N. Ve Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 


. | Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. Finiching Machinery. Special ee tee J — 


EXCELSIOR SEWINC MACHINE Co. 


w. C. Ven BUCHWALD, Prop., Dealer in 


SPECIAL SEWINC MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURERS. 


Sole agent for he Murphy High Speed Double Thread Trimming Machine for Con 
cealed Hosiery Welting and Underwear. 

Fabric trimmers put On al] makes of machines. 

All makes ot machines Repaired, Altered and Rebuilt. 

Correspond 2nce solicited. 


120 NO. 7TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Giwe Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEBILEL HAVEN, PA. 
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CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knit ting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachme ants, etc., ete. All the latest im rovements, 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyein ards. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


SB. ARDREY & SONS, sundtisTou PAU ® 


ew and Improved 


B RUS ba i NC MAC re | N E, For Fleecing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built. 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


A New Transfer for Knitting 
: Machines. 


Start the New Year right, and save ex 
pense of repairs and seconds. 
Correspondence solicited. 


FRANKLIN TRANSFER 00, 
. N. 


FRANKLIN FALLS, 


A. M. MICHAEL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BRASS STAMPS, BRASS CHECKS, RUBBER 
STAMPS, and STAMPINC INK. 


Especially adapted for Cotton, Linen and M nit Geods Manufacturers. 
Circulars upon noes neae 


ALBAN YW. 7 7 NEW YoR=z. 


H. HIRSCHMAN, 


Direct selling Agent for Hosiery, Knit Goods and 
Underwear. 

















Reliable accounts solicited. 


419 Broome &St., NEW YORK. 





CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &c 
x COHOES, ALBANY COWN.%. (x 


‘SOUIOUW yn) 


Border Machines 
J2]4 WON98S BAl4 pue INO4 





Celebrated * Lacings LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


“TRACE MAAK > 


For Underwear, Oras and Sweaters, SPINS Knitting Needles 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., 
115 Franklin 8t., New Yerk. NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 


Tower & Wallace, ARCHITECTS ano ENGINEERS. 
Asui ey B. Tower, M. Am. So0c.C. E. Cotton, Woolen and Silk Mills 
Mutual Reserve Blg., Broadway & Duane St., N.¥ POWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION 











Tre Amer) Care 
Paeh ye Warps 


420 library St-FArladedphra, 





EDGING, BRAIDS, ETC. 





© ¢ ¢@ ¢ ¢¢ ¢¢¢ 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 Peari St., Providence, R. }. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY, 


All Styles and Kinds for Flatand Round Braids. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 


Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all 


BRAIDED FABRICS, 


I 


-? © © o-oo 





WHIIMAR BROS., “suracturers or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN @OS- 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 


2046 amber 8St., 


FPhiladeiphia. 





Telephone Connection. 


BRmROvT ewe F'iTHy MEG. CO., 


Manufacturers ot 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 


Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald 81., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





The BEST and CHEAPEST 
CROCHET LACE EDGINGS £exr1900 


FLEMING c& CHAPIN, 


BRAIDS. 


229—CHURCH ST.—23! 
PHILA. 


THREADS. 





A GOOD LISLE THREAD FINISH 
CAN BE PRODUCED ON COTTON 
HOSIERY by my special finishing ma- 
chine at a trifling cost per dozen. 
Adds much more to the sefling value. 
A boy can run the machine and finish 
40 dozen to 60 dozen per hour. Write 
me, 

SAM’L H. PEEL, Wakefield Mills, 


Fisher’s Lane, Germantown, Pa. 


GEORGE W. KAVANAUGH, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Everything Used 
in the Manufacture 
and Trimming of 
Knit Underwear. 


COHOES, N. Y. 





LEwis JON Es, 


60%; and Media Sts , Philadelphia 
GAS ENGINE EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY ; DURABLE 


KNITTING MACHINERY | LOW IN PRICE 


for city or } 
country. 
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H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ng Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needlesa specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green, - 
All work guaranteed. 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 


Parte for Wileox & Gibbs Mfg , and all Sewing Machines. | Agents 
| Chicago, Ill. Durbrow & Hearne Mfg Co., 12 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 





PACE NEEDLE CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


‘LATCH NEEDLES 


otall kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHIC OPEE FALLS, MASS. 

: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty-seco md_ Street, 
sour er 
Arch Street, Phil 


Street, New York. James Taylor, 835 


delphia, Pa. 





Excelsior == 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 


WM. 
Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. HZ. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades tN. YY 


am, 
Oak Tanned or 


WHEN IN WANT OF °stit°nosi. 
BELTING or Rawhide Sewing Machi: e 
, 


belting of the best quality; 
Also Black English Picker Leather, 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARK, WN. J. 














COREY Co., | 





| 
| 
| 





For — 


LAGINGS *\.:*.. 


Tipped and Tasseled. 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st. w.¥: 





THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


——-COHOZESB, N. Y.— 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
ter Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automatic 

POWER eee “MARKERS. 

RIB CUTT 

[Irregular ~~ 


CUTTING MACHINERY 
tor Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
ew Write for Catalogue. 


mEC°,,, WATCHMAN'S 
CLOCK, 


ELECTRIC 
Write for Circular 
Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. MASS. 








THE NORRISTOWN COVERING CO., Ltd., 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Manufacture and carry in stock, 


a full line of 


Steam Pipe Coverings, Asbestos 
Cements, Hair Felt and Mineral Wool. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE A. 
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ER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S STANDARD, SPECIAL 

SAMSON & CASCADE 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 

Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OQO Feet. 


35 Years in the Business. 





Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 
CHRISTIANA MACHINE CO. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast tron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 


GEARING Of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 


AAAress, 3. Oo. Box 124A 








Established over 30 Wears. 


BOILERINE 


The Unexcelled Boiler 
Compound. 


Removes and Prevents Scale in 
Boilers, Softens Water and 
Contains No Acid. 


Received the Highest Award and Diploma of a Excellence at 
Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., 
REFERENCES 


Fulton Brg and Cotton Mills iO 7a, STRAUS & Cco.., 


= r City Dye Works, Phila., Pa 


untsville Cotton Mills, Huntsville, Al 55 Broad St., N.Y. City- 


. gt N. ¢ \ 
mira Cotton Mills, Burlin on Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


enix Cotton Mills, Nashville, Tenn , a 
Corre*pondence Solicited 


Sn eee SS Se + - 
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THE ELASTIC WEB CALLENDERING MACHINE FOR FINISHING 


GARTERS, SUSPENDERS, ETC. 


Shrinks and sizes the goods on both sides. Send for full particulars and 
prices to 


C. H. KNAPP, Cor. Wait and Rye Sts., Paterson, N. J. 


Leong D'stance Telephone Number 527A. 


JEFFREY. 22 MACHINERY =: 











PAINT—LIGHT 








The Whitest White 


PAINT 


FOR WALLS, ELEVATOR SHAFTS, 
AND HOSTS OF OTHER PLACES 
ABOUT YOUR MILL, WON’T RUB 
OR PEEL OFF. FOR INSIDE AND 


OUTSIDE USE. SEND FOR SAM- | 


PLES. ALSO MADE IN 24 HAND- 
SOME SHADES. A DRY POWDER 
MIXED WITH COLD WATER AND 
IT’S READY FOR USE. 

WANT TO KNOW ABOUT OUR 
PAINTING MACHINE FOR AP- 
PLYING LYTHITE? 


Fire and Weather-Proof. 


FRANK S. DE RONDE CO., 
52-54 John Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED, 1866. 





Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 | 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and | 


Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 


J.M. Alen, President. 
W.B. Franklin, Vice-Pres’t. 
F. B. Allen, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


J.B. Pierce, Secretary. 
L. B. Brainard. Treasurer. 
L. F. Middlebrook, Ass't 8ec’y 


M-U-R-E-S-C-0 


sed for whitening the walls 
of your Factory. 


Cr by all the 


leading architects. 


F“ to mix and apply. 


hould be used in all well- 
regulated factories. 


osts very little when you 
consider the results. 
ur Folder, ‘‘A Few Facts for 


Factory Folks,’’ mailed on 
application. 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


BROOKLYN, NW. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
New England Agts,, GOULD & CUTLER, Boston, Mass, 





| Box 1874, 


Lighting 
Problems 


Can be solved by the use of 
the Lea Enclosed Arc Lamps. 
Soft, white, shadowless, steady 
suitable for matching 

Most light for the 
current—you ought to 


light, 
colors. 
least 

have our catalogue on hand 


it will interest you. 


Lea Electric Mfg. Co., 


ELWOOD, IND. 
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Frisbee Friction Clutches 
' = Are adapted for 
ey "All Kinds of Power Transmission Service 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 








Simplest and Most Powerful Clutch Built. 


For further information inguire of 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., _ NEWHAVEN, CONN. 


Please state where you saw this acvertisement. 


Rubber Covered Rollers 





: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


That are successfully adapted 


FOR ALL PURPOSES IN WOOLEN AND 
COTTON MILLS. 


SVEVEVEVEVEVEYEVEVEVEVEY 


Our Rubber Coverings are strictly high grade. }5~~ 
Thousands of users find them satisfactory and When it’s anything 
economical. about rubber ask us. 


...CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


BOSTON BELTING CO.. 


James Bennett Forsyth, Mfg. Agt. and Gen. Mgr, 
Makers ofp MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS. 
Boston, 256 Devonshire Street. New York, 100 Reade Street. 
SVEVEVEVEY BYEVYEVYEVEVEVEVYEYEVYEVEVEVEYEVYEVEVEVEVYEVE 
VEVEVEVYEY dVEVYEVEVEYEYEVYEVEVYEYEVYEVYEVEVEVYEVYEVYEYEVE 


wg INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER CO. 


< 
: 
: 
; 
: 
; 
‘ 
: 
i 
‘ 
; 
; 
i 
; 





~ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pres., Clarke Merchant, 
(Pres. of Merchant & Co., Inc.) 


Complete Installments Made 


The Company has a complete equipment fr both the 
WET AND DH SYSTEMS 
of Automatic Fire Extinguishers. 

Its devices are fully protected by the U.S. Patent Office; 
and have the full endorsement of the Insurance Companies. 

The “International” Head is in a)l respects the best on 
the market. 

It is the simplest, most reliable, most certain and most effective. 
From 204 to 704 of cost of insurance saved by putting “Inter- 
national” Sprinklers in your Mill, Factory or Store. 

The Best. Write for full particulars. 


VEVEVEVYEYSVYEVEVEVEVEVYEVEVYEVEVEVYEVYEYEVYE VEVEVEVEY 


B VEVEVEVYEVYEVEVYEVYEVYEVYEVYE 


BABABABABABABABABABAR 
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handling magneti 


MECHANICAL DRAFT. 


We are successfully handling 
which can be held in suspension 
ron 
chippers waste blocks, 
materials as cannot be passed through 
problem to solve we can help you. 


with our fans all sorts of material 
by a strong blast of air We are 
emery dust, wet saw dust, chips from 
wood pulps, wool, cotton and many such sticky 
ordinary fans. If you've a 


ore, 








me 


RIGHTNESS OF 

CONSTRUCTION 
and 

RIGHTNESS OF 
MATERIAL 

MEAN 

RIGHTNESS OF 
OPERATION, 


em 


mew voRM 
BLOWER CO 
BUCYRUS 

, OHIO.US.A 


WE HAVE 
PLEASED 
OTHERS 
AND CAN 
PLEASE YOU. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED. 





Pd ad 


DRYING APPARATUS. 


Our ad 
also 








| fa 


varat 


Apparatus is i at iM ! i i, t rouy i 
illd exha 


ister fa ati mid ventilating apy Writ 


NEW YORK BLOWER CO., 
New York Office, 39-41 Cortland St., New York, N. Y. Bucyrus, O., U. S. A. 
Boston Office, 185 Summer St 








Boilers. Tanks. 


STEAM and GAS ENGINES. 
“OTIS” FEED WATER HEATERS. 
STEAM and BELT PUMPS. 
THE SUPERIOR PAT’D BOILERS 
WALTER PENDLETON & CO., 
NO. 13 to 21 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
— AGENTS FOR— 


STEWART HEATER CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE WAGGONER WATCHMAN CLOCK 


Gives a printed record on the back of the dial of the 
watchman’s movements. The record cannot be seen, the 
dial cannot be stopped, or the clock manipulated by the 
watchman. 

The watchman’s ALARM and FIRE alarm are importan 
additional features. 

You throw aside good tools for new types that do more 
work—why not do the same with an “ out-of date” type of 
watchman clo:k and get the best protection yet offered 

Endorsed by the Insurance Bureaus. 


The Waggoner Watchman Clock Co., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 


Stacks. 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG MFG, CO., 
Bradford, Pa. 


SUPERIOR BOILER CO., 
New York. 





Reduces Insurance. 


Latest. Simplest. Best. 
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wanesa STEAM PIPE COVERINGS  MNEM. Woo! 


MAGNABESTOS ASBESTOS PAPERS 


ASBESTOS ee ee HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY, 


83 Warren Street - - - - NEW YORK. 


=MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
Two Hundred and Fifty representative mills, including 
Twenty-one in Fal! River, Mass. On application, we shal) 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send for our 1900 Pamphlet. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 








Eco Magneto Watchman’s Time Detectors. Tel., Private Lines and Interior Systems. 
Employees’ Time Registers. Railroads, Central Stations and Supplies. 


Philadelphia Electric Construction Co. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS, 
Room 311 Hale Building, No. 1328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
WALTER DALTON, General Manager. 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING GRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 


{ PATENT aPPLIED FOR) Is the most permanent covering for 
all kind of buildings, Ready tor ap. 


plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2 and 3 Ply Roofing, Insulating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal 
tum, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC. CO., Richmond, Va. 


ltt-sonan cb:t- 














FRANK RITTENHOUSE, 


ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


Good facilities for economical and high grade work. SPECIAL 
BUILT To QRDER Gauges & Staadards ground at reasonable AL MAGHINGRY 
obbing in all its branches promptly attended to. 
SHOP: 2706 Hancock Street, Phila., Pa. Telephone 5-27-36. 
RESIDENCE: G12 Swede Street, NORRISTOWN, PA 
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The Importance 








Of good ventilation is being more 
fully appreciated every year. A 
good ventilating Fan is a_ positive 
necessity in every Textile Mill. 
_The *“*A BC” Fan has many 
points of superiority fully set forth 


in our 


SECTIONAL CATALOGUE No. III. 
SEND FOR A COPY.... 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY. 


Detroit, Mich. 


@ NEW YORK CHICAGO. LONDON, ENG. 
| 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee | 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARINCS 


SAVE OIL, TIME. LABOR AND 
PREVENT OIL SPOTS. 


Specially adapted for a Mills where there are thousands of our 
arings in use. 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING 60... Ltd., Wayne Junction, Phija. Pa. 


Do you know about our new Worsted and Silk Tension Saddle? 


HE HOOVEN, OWENS CLEANEST CLEANING CLEANER, 
& RENTSCHLER CO., 


EXamilton, Ohio. THE COGGESHALL STEAM TUBE CLEANER, 
? Cleans Clean. Sent on Trial. 


No Moisture. The Coggeshall Mfg.Co, 
No Seale 1304 Liberty St., New York. 


ALEXANDER BROS 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA. 














Builders of the 


Hamilton: Corliss =a EASTERN GRANITE 
gy PERFECTED \° 
e. HEM | onncroorns))B ROOFING CO., 
E N C I N : Sole Manufac 
Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any Se turers of 
size, for all purposes. pousem PERF cer GRANITE 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. ROOFING, 
Asp hait i gaara 


Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. , i 
8° 'St. Louls Office, 317 Security Bidg. JERSEY CITY N. J. 


— SSS SS LSS eS ee. 


a * 7 < 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 
~~ Phillips Upright 
el Drying Machine. 


The cut shows a 19-can machine 
with two tiers with intermediate 
Jean tor continuous drying. We 
build any arrangement of string. 
ing and furnish any desired num. 
ber of cans, of any length, either 
with Phillips Steel Head or Cas‘ 
Iron. We strongly advise our 
Steel Head Can. [ft is a big im 
¥ provement as eight years’ expe- 
rience has demonstrated. This 
’ upright machine enables cloth to 
run without wide intermediate 
¥ spaces between the tiers, as in 
horizontal machine, thus avoid 
ing “scrimps.” We also build 
Horizontal F ames, but on radi 
cally different principles from 
most others. Our illustrated cat 
alogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THE THomas Puittips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, HM. I. 





PREVENTS SLIPPINC, ACTS INSTANTLY 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Our New Pamphlet— 


“‘NUDE FACTS 
PHOTOCRAPHED FROM LIFE.” 


Is of absorbing interest to all MARRIED as well as SINGLE MEN 
who operate Belt-driven machinery of any kind. 


Free by mail, together with a sample of our Belt Dressing. + 
Write today before the pamphlets are all gone. 


STEPHENSON MFC. CO., 
ALBANY, N.Y., U.S.A. 




















If you want your building effectively heated 


The STURTEVANT System 


WILL DO IT 
If you want it thoroughly ventilated 
at the same time 


The STURTEVANT System 


WILL DO IT 


If you want to utilize your exhaust steam 


The STURTEVANT System 
WILL DO IT 


If you want to eliminate all direct steam pipe 


The STURTEVANT System 


WILL DO IT 
If you want to cool and ventilate your 
building in summer 


The STURTEVANT System 
WILL DO IT 


If you want to centralize your entire heating 
plant and place it under one man’s control 


The STURTEVANT System 
WILL DO IT 


If you want to Know all about 


The STURTEVANT System 


of Heating and Ventilation by » forced Circulation of Warm 
Air, send for catat’ gue No. 84 


B. F. STURTEVANT Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago London 
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MER ¢ 0. ANILINE COLORS, 
sranen ott en “x. ornter’s , ANILINE SALT, 


19 Pearl Street, Boston BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
1 South Front St., Philadelphia. DYESTUFFS, DYE-WOOD EXTRACTS. 


ON & KING PERFORATING Co. 
s - CHICAGO. 
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merase penranaeD SCREENS OF ‘ALL KINDS. 
Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steel (Black or 
Washing Machinery, Rinser Boxes, etc. Gatvanized) for Dusters, 
Reels, Drying Floors, Faise Bottoms, Drainers, etc., Steet Surfacing. 


Standard sizes Perforated Tin and Brass always in stock. Samples or Blue Prints furnished with quotations. 


6. Every 


ne pe 


Centain JENKINS’ DISC, which ds 


__ alll 


Main Office and Works’ No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, Ull., U. S. A. 
Eastern Office: No. 284 Pearl Street, New York. 
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JENKINS BROS., New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 
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MAGNESIA STEAM P|PE COVERINGS MINERAL WOOL 


MAGNABESTOS ASBESTOS PAPERS 
SOLD AND APPLIED 


ASBESTOS HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT A. REARSSY, 


83 Warren Street. - NEW YORK, 


7 THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 
A. KLIPSTEIN & 00, 6 eee oor 
122 Pear! St., ETT Instruments, 


For Pressure, Temperature 


NEw DYVorRxz. emf and lectricity. 
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No regrinding, thérefere not constantly wearing 


suitable for all Press 


2 


ires of Steam, Oils and Acids. 


eaving the factory. 
NUINE stamped with trade mark. 


a 


All Ranges, Low Prices and Guar- 


Dyestuffs and = omen = — 
Chemicals. Bi yer 


Boston, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Hamilton, Ont, 





ne 


ALL GE 


Pik oon enn nnncerenee 


WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS 
ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG.CO. 


- See Special advertisement inside. SAGINAW, MICH. 


“JOHN W. FERCUSON, Mill Building a Specialty . 


Valve Tested before 


2. 
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Builder and General Contractor. Referer ces made to acme of the lareeet mi!l'owrersia the 


Middle States. ineludirg Clark Thread Co., Newark. N.J.; 
Barbour Fiax Spinning Ce., Patterson. N. J., and othe. 


Office, Patterson Nat. Bauk, Patterson, WN. J. 
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ENKINS STANDARD PACK 


11 lbs. to the square yard. 


ard of 1-8 in. JENKINS ‘96 PACKING averages about 


One square y 


Kilt 


14 


the best Joint packing manufactared. 


RED 


: 1-8 in. 


At 60c. per pound JENKINS °96 is not only very much cheaper, but is 


RO God 
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Philadelphia. Chicago. 


JENMENS BMOS., New York. Be-ton. 


reerratensnn 


CEISENHEIMER & CO. 
189 Front St., Now York. 
Braneb Offices K. OEHLER’S 
ly Pearl Street, Bo-ton, 
31 soutu Front 8t., Philadelphia. 


ANILINE COLORS, 
ANILINE SALT, 


BLUOD ALBUME 
DYE.STUFFS, DYEK-WUUD EXTRACTS. 


1 
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MET4LS PFRFORATED 
AS REQUIKED FOR 


Standard sizes Perforated Tin and Brass alw 





ON & KING PERFORATING Co. 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 
Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool 
Washing Machine-y, Rinser Boxes, etc. 

Reels, Drying Floors, False Bottoms, Drainers, etc., Stee! Surfacing. 


ays in stoce 


Main Office and Works" No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, Ill. 
Eactern uffice: No. 234 Pearl Street. New York. 


=: CHICAGO. 


SESAME DR oy 


° 
o 


Perforated Steel (Black or 
Gatvanized) for Dusters, 


k. Samples or Blue Prints furnished with quotations. 


, U. s. Le 
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7WEAVING 


“EVERY KNOWN TYPE 
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MAGNESIA 
MAGNABESTOS 


ASBESTOS 
ROBERT a 


R2 Warren Street. 


STEAM PIPE COVERINGS 


SOLD AND APPLIED 


MINERAL WOOL 
ASBESTOS PAPERS 


HAIR FELT, ETC. 
KEASESY, 


NEW YORK. 





A. KLIPSTEIN & U0,, 


122 Pearl St., 
NEV rorR=. 


Dyestuffs and 


BRANCHES: 
Resten, Philadelphia. 





‘+ See Special advertisement inside. 


Chemicals. | 


Providence, 
Chicage. Cincinnati, Hamilton, Ont. 


| Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 
SAVES 


TIME, BELTS 
MONEY. 
| Gre: pt Soene® 
READY TO APPLY FimisMED vaury with Least Meta! 
Send for Cireulars and Free Samples. 
| THE BRISTUL vv., WATERBURY, CONN 


WE CONVEY & COLLECT 


DUST 


WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG.CO. 
SAGINAW, MICH, 








JOHN W. FERCUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 


=?) 
Mill Building a Specialty . 


Reetevonses mde to pow « {Re leneeys miiowesette the 








“6 Saves cost of chimney. 
Burns cheap fuel. . 
Increases boiler capacity. 
Send for Catalogue"110. 


B.F.STURTEVANT @. Boston, & 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO + LONDON: 











CEISENHEIMER & CO., ANILINE COLORS, 
saan once ReOERLER'S 1 ANILINE SALT, 


19 Pearl Street, Boston. LOOD ALBUM 
81 South Front St., Philadelphia. pYEsTUFFS DYE. tte RxTRACTS 





METALS PERFORATED SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 
Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steet (Black or 
Washing Machinery, Rinser Boxes, etc. Galvanized) for Dusters, 

Reels, Drying Fioors, False Bottoms, Drainers, etc., Stee! Surfacing. 


Standard sizes Perforated Tin and Brass always in stock. Samples or Blue Prints furnished with quotations. 


Every 


Manufactured of 
JENKINS BROS., New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 


the Best Steam Metal 


Contain JENKINS’ DISC, which is 


null 


Main Office and Works’ No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Eastern Office: No. 284 Pearl Street, New York. 
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The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 
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FRASER & CHALMERS, 1317 12th St. cor. Wash- 
tenaw Avenue, Chicago, Ill., PERFORATED 
METALS for Cotton and Woolen Mills, Bleach- 
eries, Dyeing and Finishing Works. Please 
write us specifying requirements. 


| fi i Oy THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 
A. KLIPSTEIN & 00., Oe } Bristol's. Becording 
122 Pear! St., | RAAB Instruments, 


y For Pressure, Temperature 
NEV Yor=z. oo and Electricity. 
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WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING 


MERITS FOR 


All Ranges, Low Prices and Guar 


Dyestuffs.ane | scien: 
WE CONVEY & COLLECT 


Chemicals. Bie \gr-u 1 


BRANCHES: 


Bosten, Philadelphia, Providence, WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS 


Chicago. Cincinnati, Hamilton, Ont. ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG.CO. 
See Special advertisement inside. SAGI NAW, MICH. 





ALL GENUINE stamped with trade mark. 


2. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out 
y. SHA AEERBEABEBAEEE 
>] 


suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oils and Acids. 


Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 
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JOHN W. FERCUSON, Mill Building a Specialty . 


Builder and General Contractor. Refere made to some of the largest mill owners in o 
Middle | States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N.J 











STURTEVANT SYSTEM] 


HEATING & VENTILATION} 
} 


Centralized plant. _ 
No scattered steam piping. 

Utilizes exhaust steam. 

Send for Catalogue”’84 


B.F.STURTEVANT @. Boston, 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO > LONDON: 
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189 Front 8t., New Work. 


Branch Omces: K. OEHLER’S ANILINE SALT, 


19 Pear] Street, Boston. LOOD ALBUMEN, 
31 South Front 8t., Philadelphia. DYRSTUFFS. DYE.WOOD EXTRACTS. 





ON & KING PERFORATING Co. 
=; CHICAGO. 
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Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steet (Black or 
Washing Machinery, \tinser Boxes, etc. Galvanized) for Dusters, 
Reels, Drying Floors, False Bottoms, Drainers, etc., Stee! Surfacing. 


Standard sizes Perforated Tin and Brass alw ays in stock. Samples or Blue Prints furnished with quotations. 
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Main Office and Works’ No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, Ull., U. S. A. 
Eastern Office: No. 284 Pearl Street, New York. 
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JEN RENS BMROS., New Vork, Beeston, 
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FRASER & CHALMERS, 1317 12th St. cor. Wash- 
tenaw Avenue, Chicago, Ill., PERFORATED 
METALS for Cotton and Woolen Mills, Bleach- 
eries, Dyeing and Finishing Works. Please 
write us specifying requirements. 


A. KLIPSTRIN & 60.. a= 
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yard of 1-8 in. JENKINS '96 PACKING avera 
At 60c. per pound JENKINS '96 is net only very much cheaper, but is the best joint packing manufactured. 
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TIME, BELTS 


122 Pearl St., MONEY. 


Greatest Strength 
NEV Tonk. be, <> TO APPLY FINISHED sourT a a l. 


Dyestuffs and ecinteee 


THE sRisToL oo. WATEEHURY, CONN 
WE CONVEY & COLLECT 
Chemicals. DUST 


} 
Boston, Paitadclphia. Providence, WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS 
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JENKINS STANDARD PACKINe 
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ENKING 


Chicage. Cincinnati, Hamilton, Ont. ALLUINGTON & CURTIS MFG.CO. 


SAGINAW, MICH, 


See Specia) advertisement inside. 
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JOHN W. FERCUSON, ie Mill. Building a Specialty . 
Builder and Genera! Contractor. References made to some of the largest mill owners ia the 
— Btates, ineluding Clark Thread pee Nd. 


Office, Patterson Nat. Bank , Patterson, W. J. r Flax Spinning Co., F 
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ELECTRIC . 
VENTILATING FANS 


Dust Proof Motor. Shipped Ready for Operation 
CARRIED IN STOCK 
Send for Bulletin Q 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston 


New York Philadelphia Chicago London 











sENHEIMER & CO.; ANILINE COLORS, 
Braneh Offices: ey “EK. OEHLER’S ANILINE SALT, 


19 Pearl Street, Beste BLOOD ALBUMEN 
31 South Front’st., Philadelphia. DYE-STUFFS, DYE-WOOD EXTRAOTS. 
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eas REQUInED FOR SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 
Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steet (Black or 
Washing Machine-y, Rinser Boxes, etc. Galvanized) for Dusters, 
__ Reels Drying Fteers, False Bottoms, Drainers, etc., Steel Surfacing. 


andard sizes Perforated 1 1 Brass always in k. Samples or Blue Prints furnished with quotations. 


Manutaeturea or 
the Best Steam Metal 


Main Office and Works’ No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, lHll., U. S. A. 
Eastern Office: No. 284 Pearl Street, New York. 
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3. Contain JENKINS’ DISC, which is 


VALVES. 
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JENKINS BROS., New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 


The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 
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FRASER & CHALMERS. 1317 12th ae Ave., 
PERFORATED METALS 


For Cotton and Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Dyeing and Finishing Works. Please write us 
specifying requirements. Makers of Corliss Engines, Riedler Pumps and Compressors, 


. < Sere Heaters and Tanks. Catalogues on request 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 


A. KLIPSTEIN & C0., Go) , presen, comm 


Bristol’s Recording 
122 Pear! St., / Instruments, 


For Pressure, Temperature 


NEV Von =z. * bass # and Electricity. 


All Range, Low Prices and Guar 


Dvestuffs and : ang Hom, Wee tn 
gree be CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 
BRANCHES: ALLINGTON® MARSHALL 
Bosten, Philadelphia, Providence, DUST Co LLECTI NG SYST E M 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Hamilton, Ont. ALLINGTON& CURTIS MFG.CO. 
See Special advertisement inside. MONADNOCK BLK. CHICAGO. 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, Mill Building a Specialty . 


Builder and General Contractor. References made to some of the largest mill im the 
Middle * States, ineluding Clark Thread Ce. Bewark, S. qu 
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2. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing 








ALL GENUINE stamped with trade mark. 


Pijacecssesacccscesse 


suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oils and Acids. 
Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 


MERITS FOR . 








TT vatierenn Ken vation 








WARM 
WEATHER 


DUST PROOF ELECTRIC MOTORS 
CARRIED IN STOCK 
READY FOR OPERATION 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston 


New York Philadelphia Chicago London 

























Chicago. 


he square yard. 


Philadelphia 
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told that JENKINGS ‘96 is more expensive than other packings. 
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JENERANS BNOS., New Vork, Beston, 


RED 
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JENKINS '96 PACKING avera 


GOMPARE WEICHTS ti ju i 


96 is mot only very much cheaper, but is the best joimt packing manufactured. 


ard of 1-8 in. 
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sq 
At 60c. per pound JENKINS 
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»” Me 2? hemp? > — 
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JENKINS STANDARD 
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AENK NS 
Naess 


189 Front 8t., New Work. 
Braneb Offices: K. 


19 Pearl Street, Boston. 
31 South Front St., Philadelphia 
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ANILINE SALT, 


BLOOD ALBUMEN 
DYE-STUFFS, DYE.WOOD EXTRAOTS 


OEHLER’S 





METALS PERFORATED 


me “SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 

Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steet (Black or 

Washing Machinery, Rinser Boxes, etc. Galvanized) for Dusters, 
Reels, Drying Fioors, False Sethonia, ecinartns eters Stee! Surfacing. 


Standard sizes Perforat I 1 Bras 


AS REQUIRED 


Main Office and Works’ 


Eastern Office: No. 284 Pearl Street, New York. 


onnwnwnnle 


alwa k Samples or Blue Prints furnished with quotation 


No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A, 
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ROMO, 


a ¥WORCES, ER. MASS. 
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PERFORATED METALS 


For Cotton and Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Dyeing and Finishing Works. Please write us 


specifying requirements. 


Steam Boilers, Heaters and Tanks. Catalogues on request 
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im = PROVIDENCE R. 1. 
lane 


oF TEXTILE FABRIG. 


LMERS, "2 Si,czqraseee” 2 


Makers of Corliss Engines, Riedler Pamps and Compressors, 
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A. KLIPSTEIN 


122 Pear! St.., 
NEV YVTornk.. heaaryhis te-cted FINISHED somry with Least Me 


Dyestutts 


Chemicals. CATCH THE DUST 


BRANCHES: 
Bosten, Philadelphia, 


Chicago, Cincinnati. Hamilton, Ont. 


See Special advertisement inside. MONADNOCK BLK. CHICAGO. 


SAVES 


TIME, BELTS 
MONEY. 


& ( () Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 









Greatest Stren 


nd for Ciseaiacs and Free Samples 
THE BRIS" TOL CO., WATERBURY, CONN 
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IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 
ALLINGTON® MARSHALL 
Providence: DIN MMU ER taal eee a 


ALLINGTON& CURTIS MFG.CO. 
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Builder and General Contractor. 


Office, Patterson Nat. Bank, 


“JOHN W. FERCUSON, _ Mill Building eaters 





ren ade to some of the largest millewnersia the 
Middle States, including Clark Threed Ce. Bowes Bud. 
Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Pattersen. F. do 


Patterson, M. J. 













